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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Tx tracts found in this volume are chiefly selected 
from the best foreign sources. They have been 
carefully revised, and adapted to the wants of Ameri- 
can Sunday-schools. 

Such tracts have long been wanted, and we now 
indulge the highest hopes of their usefulness, to the 
extent that teachers, and those who ought to be teach- 
ers, can be induced to read them. 

In order to furnish every facility for the general 
circulation and use of this important matter, these 
tracts are prepared. to be sold either singly, in any 
quantities, in packages, or in a volume. 

We would now earnestly plead for their perusal, 
and entreat all persons who love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to canvass the subjects here presented to their_atten- 
tion with candor, and a sincere desire to know and 
do the will of the Lord. 

It matters not though heaven and earth be full of 
motives for doing good, if men will not allow their 
minds to give them a fair consideration. 

Nor can it be expected that the ranks of Sunday- 
schools will be filled with teachers, until members of 
Christian churches will individually and prayerfully 
inquire, in respect to this enterprise, “ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” 

Neglect of this great work, wrong and guilty as it 
must appear before God, is scarcely worse than a 
careless and indifferent discharge of an acknowledged 
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duty. It cannot be denied that many persons holding 
the office of teacher, are wholly incompetent for its 
responsibilities ; for the simple reason that they take 
no pains to qualify themselves. A common excuse 
with such is, that they have no opportunity for seek- 
ing the qualifications they need. These tracts will, 
in the cheapest and plainest manner possible, supply 
the very hints required. They can be distributed in 
the Sunday-school and read by the fireside, and made 
the faithful instructors of all who desire knowledge 
upon the topics of which they treat. 

The Sunday-school cause, at the present time, impe- 
| riously demands two things: first, that members of the 
| Church should generally and heartily enlist in the work 
' of teaching; and, secondly, that all teachers should 
address themselves determinedly and perseveringly to 
the task of a thorough preparation, or, to use Scrip- 
ture language, “should covet earnestly the best gifts.” 

For the accomplishment of these objects, it becomes 
the Church long and patiently to strive. To aid in se- 
curing them, is the twofold design of the present pub- 
lication. Whether it will fulfill its intent, depends 
chiefly upon the zeal with which the friends of the 
Sunday-school cause shall promote its circulation and 
perusal. 

New-York, 1849. 
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2 OUR FIELD. 


someness, and ingratitude. How should these plague- 
spots be dealt with? 

Then, outwards: the physical nature of children, its in- 
fluence on the mind and character; and further outwards 
still, we enter on the influences and objects that surround 
the child, the world as it bears on the youthful mind. 

So much for the abstract view of the subject. But the 
practical view is most dear to us. What is the actual 
state of the children, and of their education, at home or at 
the ends of the earth? All those entering on life’s ap- 
prenticeship, under whatever sky, we follow with our 
wishes, and we long to hear of their welfare. é 

Next. The material to be taught—God’s word; and we 
view it, not as a subject of endless disputation, but as the 
only means of man’s salvation. This vista of divine truth, 
stretching from Christ’s cross as a centre, into a past and 
a coming eternity, is to be unfolded to the young mind. 

Any light thrown on the firm foundations of our faith, to 
show their stability, or on the prime duties of Christianity, 
hope, faith, and charity—anything that tends to furnish 
Sabbath-school teachers more completely with the materials 
they must teach—whatever makes them better swordsmen 
in wielding the sword of the word—is in its place here. 

How much study—how much thought—has this part 
of our subject already absorbed! and how much wy re- 
mains to be done! 

Here specially lies the defect of our teachers. Many 
of those who are professedly messengers of God to the 
children, have no message to deliver, or bear it sadly — 
mutilated. 

Thirdly. We have the machinery by which the truth 
is to be brought into contact with the souls of the young— 
the whole means of Christian education. We have to 
view tt as 7f is—most lamentably deficient ; but which, we 
fondly hope, will yet be improved into a system such as 
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tt ought to be—world-wide and a world-blessing: the teach- 
ing minds—whether of parents, ministers, or Sabbath- 
school teachers: their qualifications, mental and moral ; 
their responsibilities, difficulties, defects, and means of im- 
provement; the whole literature bearing on the young— 
their books.. Those minds that have exercised far the 
most influence have been s¢lent: they have written, not 
spoken: they might have been dumb, and yet their in- 
fluence would not have diminished. The young of our 
country are more than ever exposed to that silent magic ; 
and shall it not, should it not, be watched and directed 
aright? The schools—in all their details and arrange- 
ments, and all their working—are within our field. 

The whole body of illustration—of intermediate thought 
—suited to convey Scripture thought to a child, and 
interpret heaven’s truth into the language of children, 
must take its place here among the instruments of apply- 
ing God’s message to the mind; and how wide is the de- 
partment defined by this single sentence ! 

So much under these three divisions of the subjects that 
are directly related to the spiritual welfare of the young. 
Everything that affects this ¢ndirectly, we consider as also 
in our sphere. We care for the social and physical con- 
dition of these little ones, because their life in this world, 
and their welfare in the next, is bound up with these. 

Does any one wish a subject for his thoughts; an object 
for his labor? Tur ossect of Sunday-schools is, “ the 
salvation of the young,” throughout our country, and 
throughout the world. Then strain your eye over the 
wide, wide space that lies between us and our mark—the 
world of children is ouR FIELD. We have to pass, step by 
step, over that field, before we accomplish the whole of the 
work allotted tous. We therefore seek your aid to remove 
the hindrances, and to advance a cause which is the cause 
of the Saviour himself, and renee less. 
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WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 


A TEACHER, upon one occasion, coming too late to school, 
found the door shut, and nearly all the boys who formed 
his class standing round about, amusing themselves.as they 
best could. The children were singing. The full-toned 
melody rose long and loud, falling most distinctly on the 
ear. He stood listening, in a musing frame, for a moment 
or two; and then, suddenly calling all the boys, and 
gathering them close around, he addressed them thus :— 

“What, dear boys, if, after all we have been hearing, 
reading, and singing, any of us should thus come up too 
late at last to the golden gates of the heavenly city; and 
should, while we stand without, listen in black despair to 
the resounding echoes of that sweet celestial melody which 
unceasingly ascends from ten thousand times ten thousand 
happy, ransomed souls within, and we never, never to get 
in, and join! O let us all see to it well in time.” 

The door of the school shortly afterwards opened, and 
they walked in. The teacher had no occasion to check 
any levity in his class; while a marked improvement has 
been observable in their conduct ever since. 
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THE HOPES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


AS ARISING FROM 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 


WHEN Ministers of the gospel, and members of Christian 
churches, are seriously disposed to take an enlarged view 
of the power of Sunday-schools, for the religious training 
of the rising population, they cannot fail to receive a strong 
impression that, as an instrument for accomplishing the 
divine purposes of human salvation, these institutions de- 
serve to be adequately sustained and encouraged. 


No one doubts but that, in looking at the Sunday-school , 


system, there is within it the power to effect wonders in 
favor of the spread of Christianity. Its energy, though 
hitherto circumscribed by circumstances tending partly to 
impel, and partly to retard progress, has yet been attended 
with effects of the most beneficial kind to the church and 
the world. The system which has already produced so 
many thousand teachers of greater or lesser competency, 
shows that it possesses extensive power for good. ‘This 
system, therefore, is the only one, next to the public 
preaching of the gospel, that presents any great hope of 
such enlarged success as shall add greatly to the numbers 
of Christian congregations; as shall insure the more general 
sanctification of the Sabbath-day; and as shall spread 
abroad the incalculable blessings of true and undefiled 
religion. 

Now, one principle in connection with the religious 
education of the young, and its enlarged success, appears 
to be, that as the Christian church is of God, so the 
evangelizing of the world is designed to proceed through 
the church to bring about the great consummation, when 
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“ all shall know the Lord, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them.” A second principle appears to be, that 
all really religious parents belong to the spiritual church, 
as they live in the faith of the gospel, and their children 
have the right of religious education from them. A third 
principle is, that parents negligent of religion are incom- 
petent to teach their own children, but manifest no par- 
ticular uuwillingness that their children should bé taught 
by others. It may, therefore, be assumed, that no persons 
who have studied the subject will come forward and deny 
these principles: and it may be added, that as both the 
church and the world are in a transition state, it need ex- 
cite no special surprise if Christian parents either do not, 
or cannot, give their offspring proper religious education ; 
while, of those parents who are still ungodly, it is not to 
be expected. 

How admirably, then, does the Sunday-school appear, 

-in the midst of this imperfection of the religious and social 
state. How well adapted is its system to supply the great 
want of human society—religious instruction and training. 
It may be boldly affirmed, that the Sunday-school is by 
appointment of the Almighty—a part and parcel of the 
Christian Church, for the promotion of Christianity among 
the young. 

The Sunday-school is a sacred institution, and all its 
services are accompanied with expressions of entire depen- 
dence upon the Spirit of grace; nor can these repeated 
and constant devotional supylications to the divine throne be 
presented without the bless’ag descending fromon high. The 
Sunday-school is an institution which excites the greatest 
activity of thought both ‘among the teachers and scholars ; 
for nothing is so calculated to quicken thought as Christian 
truth: and in the Sunday-school there is this inexpressible 
advantage, that, while thought is excited, it is carried for- 
ward under the best principles for its regulation and direc- 
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tion. Only let Christian ministers, members of churches, 
and teachers, study well the amazing capabilities for good 
which the Sunday-school system possesses, and they will 
look upon it with different eyes from what they have done: 
they will then regard it as a mine of gold, that needs only 
to be properly worked, and the church will be greatly en- 
riched ; or as an extensive garden, that requires efficient 
cultivation, so as to yield the most delightful flowers, 
and the choicest fruit. In whatever light, therefore, the 
beneficial work of the Sunday-school be viewed, its direct 
results are all intended for the advancement of the Church, 
both spiritually and numerically; and its indirect results 
will be seen in the increasing morality, intelligence, and 
tranquillity of the whole community. And why should the 
realization of these hopes be retarded? Why should the 
pacification of society, so greatly needed at the present 
time, be delayed? Or, it might be inquired,—What is 
there that is absolutely necessary for the more full accom- 
plishment of the objects of Sunday-schools? In replying 
to this momentous question, it may be affirmed, without 
the risk of any contradiction, that every true Christian 
should study the Sunday-school so as to understand its 
power; and that every church-member should pray for 
its prosperity, subscribe to its funds, and encourage. its 
teachers ;—that every Christian minister should regard 
the Sunday-school as an instrumentality over which he is 
to preside with constancy and fidelity ; the movements of 
which he is to direct with affection and judgment, prudence 
and firmtiess; the Christian character of which he should 
also be most vigilant to preserve in all its integrity, free 
of inconsistency and reproach, full of sincerity, equity, and 
faithfulness. . 

The exciting state of the present times; the prevailing 
anxieties felt by the Christian Church ; the urgent need of 
greater faith and deeper spirituality of mind in the tcachers, 
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and of enlarged countenance and support for the Sunday- 
school; together with the more or less unsettled condition 
of the population in foreign countries, as well as in our own 
hitherto highly-favored land, all constitute the most power- 
ful claims for thoughtful consideration, for fervent prayer, 
and for energetic action. All these are requisite, if the 
Christian Church would realize its hope upon a greatly 
enlarged scale. 

~ While the most disturbing opinions, upon subjects 
political, social, and religious, are affecting the nations of 
Europe to a larger extent than has ever been previously 
experienced ; and while the Old World is pouring in its 
inhabitants upon us like a flood,—it surely becomes Chris- 
tians of all denominations in America, to be up and doing 
for Christ, while the leaven of truth and righteousness 
may yet spread among those who are, and those who will 
shortly become, citizens of our republic. 

If a spirit of Christian benevolence and zeal, commen- 
surate with the special claims of the times in which we 
live, can be stirred up to active effort, there can be no 
doubt but that, upon all prudential considerations, the 
Sunday-school would have awarded to it such augmented 
aid as would tend greatly to improve its internal condi- 
tion, and to extend its beneficent operations for the puplic 
benefit, and for the further advancement of the cause of 
Christianity. With an object in view so noble, so safe, 
and so just to all parties concerned, let the claims of Sunday- 
schools, and Sunday-school Unions, be respectfully, yet 
strongly, urged, especially upon the members of Christian’ 
churches, until adequate supplies be obtained for the general 
accomplishment of those patriotic designs for which these 
institutions exist.— Altered from S. S. Teachers’ Mag. 
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THE BENEFITS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


From the British Quarterly Review. 


I. Tue teachers of every Sunday-school may be described 
as a voluntary corporation, framing its own laws, and self- 
regulated in all its proceedings. ‘They have their proper 
officers, their fixed time, and their understood modes of 
assembling ; and when any matter arises on which it is 
desirable to obtain the common judgment, they have their 
law of usage, which they are careful to observe. This 
early acquaintance with the forms of business, is a part of 
the education of every Sunday-school teacher. Sometimes 
the common judgment is not easily obtained. Discussions 
become protracted; and, to some observers, the “ teachers 
meeting ” may wear too much the appearance of “a normal 
school of agitation.” But the harm which may seem to 
ensue, is more apparent than real; and the good greatly 
preponderates over the evil. The young orator generally 
has his full liberty of speech conceded to him; and being 
dealt with so far courteously, he is not often much disturbed 
onfinding that the older heads commonly take the majority 
along with them. Such meetings furnish not a little of 
the training sought in the debating-club; but with this 
great advantage, that the polemical exercise never seems 
to be prosecuted simply for its own sake. We should 
have no great opinion of the educationist, or of the sates- 
man, who could deem‘it a small matter that some 250,000 
young minds are constantly passing through this sort of 
discipline—being drilled and sharpened by such action. 
Each of these associations of teachers is itself a school ; 
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and these schools, being some 20,000 in number, contribute 
largely to our true national education, quite independently 
of the ostensible end for which they have existence. 

In the train of the habits of free thought and expression 
in the forming of rules, follows the habit of obedience to 
them when adopted. Much of the wisdom of life consists 
in the due apportionment of self-reliance and submission— 
of independent thought, and of deference to the thoughts 
of other men. In the case of multitudes of young persons, 
the service of the Sunday-school is the first connection in 
which they endeavor to act on this law of apportionment. 
From the parental roof, where submission has been law, 
they pass into the Sunday-school, where to think and act 
in some measure for themselves, is, for the first time, ex- 
pected from them. With this effort to do good, commences 
their first real feeling of responsibility. But this feeling 
needs education. It requires to be attempered. The law 
of nature enjoins that the younger should be in a degree 
of subjection to the older; that the lesser, in matters of 
social arrangement, should be subordinated to the greater; 
and that, to a large extent, it must be the duty of the 
lesser number to submit to the will of the greater. To 
bring young minds into a clear understanding of these 
maxims, and to fit them for acting upon them with grace 
and good feeling, is to educate such minds in the most 
difficult and precious departments of education. Nor 
would it be possible to realize this end by school tuition, 
or by means of books of any kind, as it is realized by such 
experience and actual. intercourse. Thus, that Sunday- 
school teachers should be themselves educated, is made to 
be the condition at every step of their becoming efficient 
as educators. They are thus required to become patterns 
of the conscientiousness, the modesty, and the love of order, 
of which they are to be the teachers. Thus the fraternity 
of the Sunday-school is to the teacher as a little common- 
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wealth, in which all those principles and feelings are to be 
first brought into play, which are to fit him for the dis- 
charge of his duty in the greater commonwealth of the 
church or the world. 

Another wholesome influence of Sunday-school occupa- 
tion on the character of the teacher, is in the necessity it 
imposes of attention to method. The teacher devoid of 
method, will never be efficient, and his services will be 
readily dispensed with, in any well-regulated school. We 
use the term method, not merely nor mainly in respect to 
punctual attendance, or to some lesser matters of routine, 
but in relation to the manner in which the general duties 
of Sunday-school teachers should be discharged. These 
duties are various. If all are to be attended to, there must 
be a method; .and if each is to be attended to in the best 
manner, there must be a method adapted to each. Publi- 
cations relating to Sunday-schools are constantly issuing 
from the press, abounding with judicious counsels on this 
subject; these counsels come under the notice of the 
myriads of teachers in every part of the country, by means 
of the Sunday-school library or otherwise, and contribute 
very largely, for the sake of the taught, to the progress of 
the science of method in the mind of the teacher. 

Not less observable, is the necessity laid on the teacher 
to become observant of character. is class often changes 
considerably in the course of a few years ; and the varieties 
of aptitude, temper, and habit, among children, are con- 
stantly before him, to exercise his discrimination, and to 
require the wise use of the word of admonition or com- 
mendation. His class is a lesser pastorate, and to adapt 
the various modes of instruction or discipline to the varie- 
ties of mind with which he has to occupy himself, often re- 
quires his utmost care and judgment. We have frequently 
had oceasion to observe the penetration and skill evinced, 
almost unconsciously, by teachers in this connection. We 
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have often found the teachers who have been for some 
time in their vocation, capable of distinguishing, not only 
the stronger marks, but even the finer shades of character, 
in children and young persons, and well qualified to adjust 
themselves to such diversities. By scarcely any other 
means could these persons have been brought to be so 
closely observant of such differences. It is true, in chil- 
dren, character cannot be said to be formed; but all the 
rudiments that will contribute to its formation are there, 
and, as objects of study, they are only the more interesting, 
from their being so immature as to be susceptible of much 
salutary influence. That the boy is commonly “father to 
the man,” is a truth rarely absent from the mind of a 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher. 

The influence of the office of the Sunday-school teacher, 
on his self-eultivation in general, is too obvious to be over- 
looked. ‘The man who would teach must learn. Know- 
ledge must be acquired before it can be communicated. 
This is not less true of the teacher in the Sunday-school 
than of the teacher elsewhere. Great improvements have 
been made of late years in the system of instruction in such 
schools. In cheap publications, which appear from month 
to month, facilities are presented for rendering the instruc- 
tions given by the Sunday-school teacher hardly less a 
matter of order and completeness, than those of the Chris- 
tian minister. It is a great mistake to suppose that this 
class of instructors are content with iterating the most 
common-place thoughts to their pupils. Some may be thus 
restricted by necessity, but the aim of the greater number 
is not simply to impress on the mind of the young the 
elementary truth which all know and admit, but to lead 
such minds into new truth. That the teachers may be 
thus qualified, the Sunday-school has its library, consisting 
generally of a collection of books well suited to their pur- 
pose, being often chosen under the direction of the pastor. 
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Then, in most instances, teachers have their periodical 
meetings for mutual instruction; when all come prepared 
to contribute, each according to his ability, to their little 
commonwealth of intelligence—the subject for conference 
at such meetings being always fixed at a previous meeting, 
We have no doubt that, could the estimate be made, it 
would appear that the knowledge which Sunday-school 
teachers communicate is little, compared with that which 
they would have failed to acquire, if they had not become 
teachers. Their good work has been returned, in this 
shape, manifold into their bosoms. 

But there is still another way in which the effort to com- 
municate brings with it self-culture. With not a few 
minds, there is nothing like beginning to teach in order to 
learn. Men often flatter themselves that they understand 
a subject, until they begin to commit their thoughts con- 
cerning it to writing: and what is often true of the attempt 
to write, is perhaps uot less frequently true of attempting 
to teach. The great requisite in teaching the young, is the 
power to make the difficult plain. But that which we 
would make clear to others, we must ourselves see clearly. 
The simplification of knowledge is the last attainment of 
wisdom. What is needed in the good teachers in the 
Sunday-school, is precisely that which is needed in the 
good teacher everywhere. 

Beyond these results, are the moral and religious influ- 
ences inseparable from the association and purswits of the 
persons engaged in the tution of Sunday-schools. To a 
large extent, they are persons of accredited piety. In 
many schools, such only are admitted; in all cases, it is 
required that the moral character of the teacher shall be 
above suspicion. The fact that young persons committed 
to such service, stand pledged to such a course of conduct, 
must operate as no mean safeguard. Exclusion from such 
a fellowship, on the ground of moral or religious incensis- 
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tency, would be felt as a disgrace that could hardly be 
exceeded. ‘The companionships thus brought about, tend 
to the same result—the strengthening of pure and devout 
purposes. ‘The teacher, moreover, has often much to do 
with the parents whose children are intrusted to him. In 
many cases, no visitor is more welcome to their humble 
abode. In times of distress, the relief which flows through 
this channel to the necessitous is not inconsiderable. But, 
very generally, it is when the hand of sickness is laid on 
the child, that the presence of the teacher is especially 
coveted. We have known many, very many instances, 
in which the heart of the child has clung at such seasons 
to its instructor in the Sunday-school, as it has clung to 
no other. It is a kind of pastoral relation which is then 
seen and felt as subsisting between the teacher and the 
scholar; and this applies to the female portion of the 
teachers, even more powerfully than to the other sex. 
The favorable influence of all these circumstances, as be- 
speaking the sense of responsibility, and the intelligent 
piety which should belong to the character of the Sunday- 
school teacher, must be at once obvious. 

Such, then, is this great educational class of the com- 
munity. It consists of young persons, who, in this manner, 
are made to be familiar with the more useful forms of public 
business ; with the principles of order necessary to every 
self-governed body ; and with the method by which many 
things may be done, and each at its best time,.and in its 
best manner. ‘Those persons are disposed, moreover, by 
their occupations, to become much closer observers of 
character, than they would-otherwise have been; to be- 
come more earnest in their efforts to acquire and to sim- 
plify knowledge; and more considerate in relation to all 
the great duties of piety and humanity. In this Great 
SCHOOL, there is always at least a QUARTER OF A MILLION 
of our youth passing through these processes of sELF- 
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EDUCATION. Truly we should have a sorry opinion of 
the educationists or statesmen, who should even seem to 
account this fact as other than deeply interesting and mo- 
mentous. It is a section of our national life, which, con- 
sidered in the amount of sound vitality inseparable from 
it, can hardly be said to have its equal in any other de- 
partment of our social system. 

II. The class whose benefit is ostensibly sought in these 
institutions consists of the Children. 

With regard to the value of Sunday-school instruction 
to children, nothing could be more easy than to get up 
such descriptions as may seem to show that it is a mockery 
—instruction only in name. This might be done by fixing 
on localities where competent teachers are not to be ob- 
tained. But to exhibit such schools as specimens of the 
Sunday-school system throughout the land, would be most 
unjust. From such instances nothing can be inferred in 
respect to the character of Sunday-school instruction in 
our cities and towns, and in populous districts where there 
is a considerable class from whom to obtain funds, and a 

_ supply of teachers; or even in rural districts, where the 
Sunday-school is often well conducted. 

Even in the best schools, moreover, it is easy to find a 
large number of children who have the very elements of 
knowledge to acquire. But it must be remembered that 
the children in Sunday-schools are of all ages, very many 
of them so young that their being thus wanting in know- 
ledge is natural and inevitable. Our knowledge, accord- 
ingly, of the comparative numbers of children in a Sunday- 
school who cannot read, or who may happen to return 
foolish answers to wise questions, can warrant no judgment 
on this point, except as we know the comparative ages of 
the children examined. These children are learning to 
read, but are sent to the Sunday-school mainly for the 
sake of the moral and religious instruction which may be 
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there obtained. To judge correctly about the value of 
Sunday-school teaching, we must endeavor to compare 
the state of ignorance in which the children commonly 
enter such schools, with the instructed state in which they 
commonly leave them. 

One obvious benefit of the Sunday-school, to a large 
portion of its scholars, consists in its tendency, not only to 
perpetuate the elementary knowledge acquired in the day- © 
school, but to dispose the young mind to further improve- 
ment. With the children of the operative and laboring 
classes, attendance at day-schools ceases early, very many 
of them being sent to some kind of employment before 
they are twelve years of age. It is when attendance at 
the day-school ceases, that the Sunday-school instruction 
becomes especially valuable. Great numbers who would 
otherwise have forgotten the little they had learned, 
are thus retained in some habit of reading, and are thus 
encouraged in the effort to add to their little stock 
of knowledge. The Sunday-school library is open to 
them. Other books, at the disposal of the teacher, are 
often placed in their hands. Information of a more varied 
and interesting description than the course of day-school 
instruction would include, is obtained—such as a better 
acquaintance with sacred geography and Scripture history, 
and with good elementary books on’ general history, bio- 
graphy, and on some of the sciences. By such training, 
not a few Sunday-scholars become qualified to take upon 
them the office of teachers. In day-schools, each child is 
more or less lost in the crowd of children, and can receive | 
but little immediate attention from the master or mistress. 
But it is otherwise in the Sunday-school. The class of 
each teacher is small, the instruction is immediate, the 
character of the child is closely inspected and known, and, 
as the consequence, a more marked development of the 
~ youthful mind becomes manifest. 
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But it is in the moral and religious character of the in- 
struction given in the Sunday-school, that. ts chief dis- 
tinction and value consist.. We have before said, and we 
repeat, we have no great opinion of the religious know- 
ledge which is communicated, or which can be communi- 
cated, in a common day-school. We never knew an in- 
stance of a youth tracing religious impressions to. such 
teaching. We do not say that the mind may not have 
added something to its ideas about religion while under 
such tuition. But we have never known the awakening 
or the fostering of a religious spirit attributed to that 
agency. But, on the contrary, few things are more com- 
mon than to see a marked improvement in the moral feeling 
of the children, as the result of the pains taken with 
them in a Sunday-school, or than to see the children of a 
pious teacher become pious. In endeavoring to account 
for this difference, it must not be assumed that the masters 
and mistresses of our common day-schools are never pious: 
they are often eminently so, and not unfrequently make 
earnest effort to convey religious impressionsy as well as 
religious ideas, to the mind of the children. But there 
seems to be something in the necessary working of a day- 
school, unfavorable to the success of such effort. The 
real cause of this difference will be found in the more 
directly religious character of the instruction, and in the 
greater quietude and immediateness of the contact which 
takes place between the mind of the teacher and the 
taught. If the Sunday-school does not intervene to con- 
nect the children of the common day-school with a religious 
influence, they commonly drift off into the world, and be- 
come wholly lost to such influence. So important is the 
mission of Sunday-schools in respect to that large portion 
of the community, the children of our operative and labor- 
ing elasses—those who are to become fathers and mothers 
to. three-fourths of the next generation! 
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But there are two great defects in this otherwise valu- 
able system of appliances. It does not retain its hold long 
enough on the older’ scholars ; and it does not expand and 
adapt itself so as to take in classes of children who are not 
sufficiently clean, or accustomed to mix with children of a 
somewhat better class than themselves, to be in place in 
our ordinary Sunday-school. 

- With regard to the first defect, some spirited attempts 
have been made to remove it, by the formation of Bible 
classes. These embrace a higher sort of instruction than 

‘is found in the Sunday-school; and are conducted, some- 
times by the pastor, and sometimes by other competent 
persons. They cannot be too highly praised; but this 
network, if we may so describe it, is not of sufficient 
breadth and texture to accomplish all that is required. 
The slippery fishes which elude it, or escape from it, are, 
we fear, much more numerous than those which are retained 
by it. The great want is, that fully as much systematic 
effort should be made to retain a hold on youth between 
fourteen ond twenty, as to influence the mind of children 
between seven and fourteen. 

While this improvement is needed at the one end of 
the system, there is another no less needed at the 
other end. Those children of the lowest class, of which 
we have spoken—those ragged outcasts from all culture 
and decency, if they are ever to be reached, it must 
be, we conceive, by an extension of the branch Sunday- 
school plan for the purpose, upon a scale embracing 
more system, and of much greater extent, than is at 
present existing. Why should not every great city, 
and every considerable town, possess its branch-school 
association, consisting of benevolent and pious persons, 
of all religious connections, who should direct their labors 
to the lowest sections of the population, in the spirit 
of men feeling it to be their hallowed vocation—to 
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remember the forgotten, to attend to the ce to 
visit the forsaken ?” 

Ill. The effect of Sunday-schools in relation to the 
Community, it is not easy to estimate. We know enough 
to be assured that it must be manifold and vast: but the 
real extent of this influence can only be matter of conjec- 
ture. It isa fact, that at least some two millions of families 
are intrusting their children every Sunday to the affection- 
ate and pious oversight of this quarter of a million of Sun- 
day-school teachers; that these families are so doing in 
the most perfect confidence that, whatever may be the case 
with other schools, in the Sunday-school their children can 
take no harm, and will be greatly at fault if they do not 
obtain good. To our mind, this fact is deeply interesting. 
This bond of .pure moral confidence which unites these 
millions of parents with these myriads of teachers, for the 
benefit of this large proportion of our rising population, is 
in itself highly beautiful; and as regards its influence on 
our social state, it must be momentous. It does not a 
little to diffuse through the land the wholesome con- 
viction that religion, after all, is not a thing of mere 
convention, or only another form of human selfishness, 
but a generous reality. Anything that should tend to 
disturb this course of unpaid, unbidden, self-denying 
effort, on the one hand, or to take away occasion for 
this moral response, so strong and natural, on the other, 
would not only be a national calamity, but one the extent 
of which no man could limit. 

Judging from the accounts of Sunday-schools which some 
men have published, and from the talk respecting them, in 
certain quarters, we should not rate these institutions at 
any great price. But we must be permitted to assure 
such parties, that if the half of the little which children 
are said to learn in their. day-schools is not to be subse- 


quently lost, it must» be retained by the intervention of 
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the Sunday-school; and that if their teaching of the 
young is to be the moral and religious affair they insist 
on, that, too, must be accomplished, for the greater part, 
by the Sunday-school. 


BENEFITS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 


By John C. Symons. 


J. Tue benefits resulting from Sunday-schools, are not 
confined to those which are present and palpable. How 
often do we hear of children leaving the school, and going 
out into the world, without any apparent effect being pro- 
duced in their minds; but yet, in the course e. time, 
through the blessing of God, the most beneficial results 
have appeared from these instructions. Not a few in- 
stances of boys, who have been excluded on account of 
bad conduct, but who have been brought to the knowledge 
of the truth, through the blessing of God upon the instruc- 
tions received at the Sunday-school, have been made public. 

II. If no positive good resulted from Sunday-schools, 
the amount of negative good produced, would compensate 
for all the labor and toil of the teachers. How much 
Sabbath-breaking is prevented by these instructions! A 
very great proportion of those children who attend Sunday- 
school would, but for them, be spending their time in 
running about the streets, profaning the Lord’s day; and, 
by the unholy companionships which they must form, into 
how much of profligacy and vice would they be led! 

IIT. Let it be known that the immediate, positive results 
of Sunday-school instruction are incalculable! Hundreds 
have there been converted to God; and thousands date 
their conversions from the instructions there received. 
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PIOUS INDIVIDUALS INVITED TO BECOME 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Ir you are indeed a Christian, you will not need an argu- 
ment to prove that your religion imposes the strongest 
obligations upon every one of its professors, to use the 
most strenuous efforts for the extension of its blessings to 
all around. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” is 
both the imperative injunction of the law, and the delight- 
ful precept of the gospel. 

That your services in the cause of Sunday-schools are 
much needed, and may become highly beneficial, will be 
clearly evident from the circumstance,—that even in your 
immediate neighborhood, and perhaps close to your own 
habitation, you cannot walk through the streets on the 
Sabbath-day, without noticing many of the children of the 
poor, who live in the open profanation of the Sabbath, and 
are growing up in ignorance and vice. Can you gaze 
with indifference upon the multitude of uninstructed and 
neglected children, and pass them by whilst thus perishing 
around you? Perhaps your jealousy for the sanctity of 
the Sabbath might excite your indignation, and lead you 
to reprove their profane and immoral conduct. How 
would the censure revert to yourself, and with what poi- 
gnancy would it be felt in your own conscience, were one 
of their number to exclaim, “ No man careth for my soul!” 
O think of the opportunity you possess of inviting these 
children to partake of the blessings of salvation; and of 
the guilt which will be incurred by those who come not 
“to the help of the Lord—to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty.” This representation is not a mere supposition, 
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but a most serious and awful fact. May your minds be 
keenly sensible of it, and thereby be excited to lament 
your past inattention to these urgent claims on your Chris- 
tian benevolence. May you be fully convinced, that it is 
not only your bounden duty, but your delightful privilege, 
to unite with your fellow-Christians in their exertions for 
the welfare of immortal souls. On making due inquiry, 
you will, in all probability, find that some Sunday-school 
connected with your own place of worship, or not far dis- 
tant from your habitation, may greatly need that assistance 
which your opportunities and qualifications fully emable 
you to impart. You may render such institutions the 
most valuable service, by uniting your prayers and exer- 
tions with those pious teachers who have been often 
discouraged, because their strength and numbers have 
hitherto been inadequate to rescue all the children of the 
poor from their state of ignorance, degradation, and misery. 

Considering your present situation and circumstances, 
you may, perhaps, be ready to offer some reasons why you 
cannot engage as a teacher in a Sunday-school. Without 
attempting any reply to such objections, we would most 
affectionately direct you to the throne of grace, that you, 
with your excuse, may be presented before that God who 
searches all our hearts and knows all our ways. If your 
objections will not bear this scrutiny, then, should your 
heart really be influenced by pious feelings, you must not, 
you ought not, you surely cannot, continue to entertain them. 

Permit us to indulge the hope that the principle, the 
necessity, and the sacredness of the claims urged upon 
you, will, from these remarks, strongly influence your 
mind in behalf of Sunday-school exertions; and we shall 
now proceed briefly to acquaint you with the nature of a 
teacher’s employment in these institutions. 

The work is two-fold: First, to collect children together, 
and teach them to read the Bible; and, secondly, to ex- 
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plain and enforce the truths of Scripture in a familiar and 
impressive manner, suited to the capacities of the young. 

Ist. The very commencement of your employment—the 
assembling of the children in a Sunday-school—prevents 
the eyil to which they otherwise would be exposed at 
home, in the streets, or in the fields; and places them in 
a situation where they may receive the greatest good. It 
will, therefore, be requisite for you to take care that the 
children are regular in their attendance :’ this will be best 
secured by your own constancy and punctuality to your. 
engagements, and by conveying instruction to them in the 
most affectionate manner. Having collected your scholars 
together, you will then proceed to teach them the appoint- 
ed lessons, to bring them forward in the art’ of reading. 
All this is so simple and easy, that if you can only read 
correctly yourself, and possess common sense, common 
patience, and common benevolence, and keep your class 
orderly, you will be sufficiently qualified for the employ- 
ment. 

2d. The other part of your work is of a much higher 
order, but to which you will be also fully competent if you 
possess a tolerably correct knowledge of Scripture truth, 
and your heart be warmed with love to Christ, and to 
immortal souls. You will find it necessary to ask your 
scholars plain questions, to ascertain whether they under- 
stand the meaning of the various passages and subjects 
offered to- their attention. You will thus correct. their 
errors, and communicate the most valuable sentiments, 
which must be followed by suitable cautions, admonitions, 
directions, and encouragements from the word of God. 
In fine, you must be zealously employed in conveying 
knowledge to the souls of your scholars, looking up to the 
Father of spirits for the desired blessing to render your 
efforts availing and prosperous. In thus steadily pursuing 
your engagements, you will be delighted with the progress 
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of your scholars, and you will possess the additional ad- 
vantage of promoting your own spiritual improvement. 

In contemplating the great work to which we solicit 
your hearty co-operation, you will perceive it to be one 
of spiritual and eternal importance. By consenting to be- 
come a Sunday-school teacher, you will be engaged in a 
cause which not only aims at securing the temporal’ and 
eternal happiness of mankind, but which is intimately con- 
nected with the general progress of truth, and the advance- 
ment of the glory of God. Did ever hero pursue an object 
of such dignity and magnitude as that which animates the 
zeal, and commands the exertions, of Sunday-school teach- 
ers? To impart those principles which make sin appear 
the most baneful evil in the world; and which make a cru- 
cified Saviour appear most endearing and glorious; to 
convey such knowledge to the ignorant as shall not only | 
be serviceable to them in this life, but which, under divine 
influence, may prove the means of leading them to a 
blissful state of immortality, through the grace of our 
blessed and beloved Redeemer; in fact, to become workers 
together with God, is the grand employment to which, with 
all Christian love and earnestness, we now invite you. 

Encouraged by the elevated and momentous subject 
upon which we now address you, we conclude by again 
strongly urging you immediately to become Sunday-school 
teachers. 

O pious friends, “our mouths are opened unto you, our 
heart is enlarged; ye are not straitened in us, but ye are 
straitened in yourselves. Now, for a recompense in the 
same, be ye also enlarged,” for we cannot endure the 
thought of a denial, when we plead with you in the name 
of our gracious Saviour, and on behalf of immortal souls. 
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HAPPY INFLUENCE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UPON THE TEACHERS. 


From Mrs. Davids’ Prize Essay, ‘‘ The Sunday- School.” 


No one can tell, no finite mind can by possibility conceive, 
the holy and happy effects resulting from Sunday-school 
teaching. ‘Thousands have been saved from a life of sin 
and misery, by endeavoring to instruct the young in the 
truths of salvation. Packard states, that the proportion of 
teachers converted during their connection with Sunday- 
- schools, to that of scholars, is as five to six. We should 
be disposed to rate it even higher. Many, on first entering 
a school, are not decided Christians; but very few can 
teach five years, and remain unconverted still. One school 
reports, that out of twenty-five teachers, only one was a 
decided Christian when they first engaged in the work; 
and that, in four years, there only remained one, out of the 
whole twenty-five, who had not made a profession of re- 
ligion. Another report states that, at the commencement 
of one year, two pious teachers met, to mingle their 
prayers and tears; lamenting, in bitterness of soul, that 
none of their fellow-laborers could sympathize in their 
anxiety, or could pray with them for the conversion of the 
children under their care. Two years passed away: the 
Spirit of the living God had breathed on that valley of 
dry bones, and life had entered. Assembled at the sacra- 
mental board, to celebrate the Redeemer’s sacrifice, were 
a band of twenty-three warm-hearted converts, who, with 
one voice, declared that the Sunday-school had been the 
means of leading them to feel the value of a Saviour’s 


blood. 
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To multiply facts is needless: we have only to turn to 
any published Sunday-School Report for illustrations of 
the truth of our assertion. While watering others, God 
has abundantly watered the heart of many a youth with 
the dew of his heavenly grace, and led him “by a way 
that he knew not,” to a participation of every gospel pri- 
vilege. This result is not to be wondered at. An ungodly 
youth, on becoming a teacher, breathes a different atmos- 
phere; he is welcomed and watched over; led to the 
prayer-meeting and the sanctuary. The Word of God is 
placed in his hands; he is made (perhaps for the first 
time in his life) to examine it minutely ; to search into 
its depths; to explore its mysteries; to simplify, explain, 
and apply its doctrines. There is an innate power in 
truth ; and the truth, thus fairly dealt with, tells insensibly 
on the mind, and gains ground stealthily, until, while trying 
to discover it for others, he is led to believe it for himself. 

None can estimate the benefits which our youth have 
already derived from the duties of Sabbath tuition. The 
great majority of teachers have nothing else to call forth 
their mental energies, or to excite their minds to action. 
Immersed in business, for the most part, from Monday 
morning till Saturday night, following a dull routine of 
daily toil, nothing but the Sunday-school stimulates their 
mind, and rouses the dormant power of thought. Once 
connected with the Sunday-school, a youth no longer 
stands alone; half the temptations to vice are removed ; 
he associates with his superiors in age, in knowledge, in 
piety ; he is brought into close contact with his. minister ; 
his Sunday lesson has to be prepared, his absent scholars 
have to be visited. The library offers a fund of constant 
amusement and information; whilst his evenings, that 
used to be so lonely—spent in idleness, if not in sin—have 
now a halo of delight cast over them; and expectation of 
the happy closing hour enlivens the dull labor of the day. 
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How delightful, how beneficial, in the moral influence 
they exert, are the social business, and the cheerful prayer- 
meetings! The young apprentice, who has but recently 
left his father’s house, and is a stranger in a strange town, 
desolate and forlorn, is urged by his fellow-apprentice to 
go with him to the Sunday-school: he assents, and soon 
feels that he is one of a happy band; that he too has some- 
thing to live for; and his soul awakes. 

Fresh in our recollection is the testimony of a promising 
young man, given to his minister, on application for mem- 
bership :— 

“My parents were consistent Christians; but I grew up 
without any feeling of the necessity of personal religion. 
When sixteen years of age, I was apprenticed here. I felt 
very lonely at leaving all my friends, and every dear 
familiar scene. During the day I was too busy to think ; 
but when the shop was closed I had nothing to do, and was 
very unhappy. I took to novel-reading, to dissipate my 
gloomy thoughts; and was on the brink of destruction, just 
beginning to form an acquaintance with some loose and 
profligate characters, merely to while away the time that 
asked me to go with him 


hung so heavily, when Mr. 
to the school. I consented, glad of anything that would 
break the monotony of the Sunday. Never shall I forget 
that day: it was a new scene to me—the superintendent 
shook hands with me so kindly. After teaching, there 
was a prayer-meeting; and then I was introduced to some 
of the teachers. One of them took me home to tea with 
him, and to chapel in the evening. All the week my 
‘thoughts were on the love and kindness that had been 
shown me: when, on Friday evening, to my great surprise 
called, requesting me to accompany 


and pleasure, Mr. 
him to a teachers’ prayer-meeting ; after which, I was in- 
troduced to you, sir; and, from that time, have found no 


want of active employment, or of suitable companions.” 
ox 
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We have ventured on giving this statement at full length, 
because similar cases are of constant recurrence. The 
toil-worn milliner, whose flushing cheek betokens that in- 
sidious disease is rapidly gaining on her wasted form, plies 
her needle with increased assiduity, as she anticipates the 
stroke of eight; when, for one short hour, she may lay 
aside her work, to recruit her debilitated frame, and refresh 
her harassed spirit, by meeting with her fellow-teachers 
in the soothing exercise of prayer, and the cheering sym- 
pathy of converse about “things unseen,” hopes and joys 
to be realized in a brighter and better world. 

By the very act of teaching, a knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures is obtained, which far surpasses that derived from 
mere ordinary reading ; personal piety is promoted; and 
a spirit of enlarged benevolence and Christian philanthropy 
cherished. Nor must we forget, that many a peerless 
mind, many “a gem of purest ray serene,” might have 
been lost in “ the dark, unfathomed caves” of ignorance ; 
might have unknown lived, unvalued died, had not its 
brillianey been brought to light by the agency of the Sun- 
day-school. Many youths who, with trembling fearfulness, 
first engaged in the teachers’ prayer-meeting, or addressed 
the children of the school, have been raised up to preach 
with power the glorious gospel of the blessed God. 

Rey. Dr. Philip, the venerated African missionary, com- 
menced his labors in the Church of Christ as a Sunday- 
school teacher: the first prayer he offered up in the pre- 
sence of others, was in a Sunday-school: the first attempt 
he ever made to speak from the Holy Scriptures, was in 
a Sunday-school. From his own lips was the testimony 
received, that it was through these exercises in the school 
he was led to become a minister of the gospel, and a 
missionary of the cross. 
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THE TEACHER’S REWARD. 


1. THERE is a reward realized on earth. O is it not de- 
lightful to see a goodly number of pious teachers, and 
thousands of little children, who assemble every week, to 
read God’s holy word, to hallow his Sabbaths, to perpetuate 
his worship, and to lisp the name of Jesus; to hear them 
singing most entrancing praise to God! O yes, it does 
the heart good to witness such happy sights and scenes; 
to see them rising up chaste and discreet, peaceful and 
orderly, sober and industrious, moral and virtuous ; to see 
them rescued from the thraldom of sin, the vortex of dis- 
sipation; to see Christian principles exemplified, holy 
examples copied, noble objects pursued, spiritual comforts 
enjoyed, and heavenly joys anticipated; to see the devil 
robbed of his prey; to see the captives of sin and the vo- 
taries of the world coming forward to join 


“ The sacramental host of God’s elect,” 


waging war with every fiendish passion, and with every 
ungodly desire. 

Is not this a reward for a Sunday-school teacher? And 
many have been permitted to realize this pleasure; to see 
them growing up dutiful to their parents, obedient to their 
teachers, thankful for their privileges, sensible of their 
obligations, conscientious in their dealings; to see them 
increasing in knowledge, adding to their attainments, 
winning in their manners, kind in their dispositions, honest 
in their pursuits, and pious in their intentions; to see them 
choosing the “better part,” anxious about “ the one thing 
needful ;” “ seeking the kingdom of God,” searching after 
“the pearl of great price ;” who are saying to their 
youthful companions— 
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“ Seek first the Lord, be timely wise ; 
Truth, virtue, and religion prize, 
For these extend beyond the tomb, 
And will through endless ages bloom.” 


To behold them quitting the school for the shop, the plow, 
the loom, or the flail, with their minds imbued with right 
principles and divine impressions ; carrying with them a 
spiritual treasure, “more precious than thousands of gold 
and silver ;” to see them amidst their daily avocations and 
common concerns of life, studying “to live soberly, righte- 
ously, and godly ;” to see them pursuing a straight course, 
a good object, and a happy end; shedding around the 
sphere in which they move a heavenly lustre, and the in- 
fluence of a holy example; more careful about the soul 
than the body ; prizing religion more than earthly friends 
or comforts; and the things of eternity, more than the 
fleeting pleasures of time. 

Is not this a reward? To see them put off the vernal 
bloom of youth for the sober years of manhood and wo- 
manhood ; to see them united in the most interesting rela- 
tions of social life, drinking the cup of connubial bliss, 
and discharging their mutual obligations with faithfulness, 
tenderness, and love; to see them as the morning light 
dawns upon them, and the evening shades gather around 
them, reading the word of God, prostrating themselves 
around the family altar, teaching their blooming babes to 
seek and to serve the God of their fathers; discharging 
the duties of life faithfully, bearing its trials patiently, en- 
joying its mercies thankfully, and looking forward with 
an humble and joyful hope toa better life beyond the grave. 

Christian friends, is not this a pleasing reward? To 
see some of these children coming forward to avow their 
faith in God, to join the Church of Christ, becoming orna- 
ments to religion, stones in the spiritual temple, bulwarks 
in society, and blessings to the world. To see them quit 
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the cares of business, enter the college, assume the minis- 
terial character, sustain the ministerial office, and discharge 
’ the functions of their high vocation with holy zeal, inces- 
sant activity, and blessed success—bringing glory to God, 
and winning souls to Christ. To see some of them set- 
tling in life, prospering in bysiness, and growing in wealth ; 
devoting their gains, and giving their profits, for the fur- 
therance of God’s gospel, for sustaining his ministers, for 
supplying his poor saints, for the extension of his king- 
dom, and the conversion of the world. To see some of 
them, in whose hearts the love of Christ dwells, entering 
the missionary field, prosecuting the missionary enterprise, 
leaving their native shores, braving tempestuous seas, 
traversing strange countries and climates, in order to 
make known to perishing multitudes and dying millions 
“the unsearchable riches of Christ.” To see some of them 
afflicted with disease, suffering, pain, and distress, yet 
bearing it patiently, humbly, submissively, cherishing the 
hope of the-gospel, and looking forward “to eternal life” 
and immortal glory—willing rather to die than live, “to 
be with Christ, which is far better.” Is not this a reward? 
Christian friends, this is no picture of imagination,—no 
exaggerated statement. 

2. There is a reward to be realized in heaven. The 
faithful teacher, as well as the faithful minister, shall hear 
a blissful voice greeting his happy spirit—“ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord!” Teachers of the Sunday-school, remember this is 
your day-of labor, that will be a day of rest; this is the 
day of warfare, that will be a day of victory; this is your 
seed-time, that will be the glorious harvest; now you 
wield the sword, there you will wave the palm; now you 
bear the cross, there you will wear the crown. ‘There is 
a reward in heayen for every faithful Christian; and O it 
will be a glorious reward—a reward not of merit, but of 
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grace; a full, free, and everlasting reward. Christian 
friends, while you prize your rights, neglect not your 
duties; while you instruct others, watch over yourselves. ° 
Let the lessons you impart be exemplified: in your own 
lives. Ever bear in mind, a most important charge is 
committed to your care. Yon have the training of im- 
mortal minds, undying spirits; you need. encouragement 
amidst your night of toil and labor. O think of the pro- 
mised reward; it comprehends everything lovely and 
sublime, bright and beautiful, great and glorious, pure and 
permanent, high and- holy, mighty and magnificent. O 
seek it with earnestness, pursue it with determination. 
Let your hearts be cheered and your spirits gladdened 
by the thought, that many hundreds of teachers, and many 
thousands of children, will meet you “before the throne 
of God and the Lamb,” to swell the chorus of the skies ; 
to join angelic voices and palm-crowned harpers in holy 
worship and heavenly enjoyment, as eternal ages roll on. 
Let the thought, that you are aiming to accelerate the 
latter-day glory, sustain your hopes and stimulate your 
exertions ; when universal peace and happiness, spiritual 
light and divine knowledge, shall fill the earth and bless 
every soul; when there shall be but one brotherhood, one 
united church, one harmonious family, one faith, one Lord, 
one universal bond of love and charity; when the uni- 
verse shall be brightened and blessed with the divine 
glory, with the manifestations of the Saviour’s presence ; 
“when the Jews shall be brought in with the fullness of the 
Gentiles ;’ when there shall be “one fold under one shep- 
herd ;” when Messiah, “ Prince of Peace,” shall have uni- 
versal dominion.—Swnday-School Teachers’ Magazine. 
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AN INSTANCE OF USEFULNESS. 


Anrpst the various difficulties and discouragements under 
which a Sunday-school teacher generally labors, nothing 
tends so much to depress his spirit and cripple his useful- 
ness, as the want of seeing good results attend his occupa- 
tion. Many truly devoted servants in this field of beney- 
olence have often deplored their seeming ill success, and 
been near abandoning their work altogether, on account 
of its supposed failure. The following fact, I have no 
doubt, will be a source of rejoicing to all readers; but 
more especially stimulate those who might be growing 
faint in their work, to increased exertion in their labors, 
believing that “bread cast upon the waters shall be found 
after many days.” 

Wm. T. was born of poor parents, in a small village in 
the west of England. As he grew up, he displayed a most 
irritable and violent temper: his parents, not being adapted 
to the proper training of children, allowed this, their only 
child, his own way, which, of course, tended to increase its 
violence. When he was eight years old, his parents. sent 
him to the village Sunday-school. Here he was fortunately 
placed under the care of a consistent servant of Christ, 
(now gone to his rest,) under whose teaching he continued 
till he was thirteen. During the five years he was under 
Scriptural instruction, his teacher could not perceive that 
any impression had been produced on his mind: he was 
the torment not only of the teachers, but of the children, 
all of whom rejoiced when he left the school. The last 
Sunday he attended, his teacher, feeling deep interest in 
the welfare of the youth, presented him with a Bible; and, 
after a serious conversation with him alone, dismissed him 
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with the earnest prayer of the whole school, that he might 
become a child of God. ‘ 

The little fellow was sent to a relative in a manufacturing 
town to be apprenticed. His parents having removed 
shortly after to some distance, seven years passed, during 
which time nothing was heard of him. The teacher’s 
faith was strong; he ceased not to pray for him; the 
glorious promise of his divine Master was ingrafted ‘on his 
mind, and which he truly believed, “ That his word should 
not return unto him void.” 

Having at length to transact business in the town where 
he believed his former scholar was, he took the opportunity 
to make inquiries respecting him. Having found out his 
master, he was informed that, a week before, he unfor- 
tunately was severely injured by the machinery, which it 
was feared might prove serious, amputation of the leg 
being deemed necessary, and that he was then lying in the 
hospital. The good man at once directed his steps thither, 
and was led by the nurse to the bed-side, where he saw 
his former scholar, his cheek flushed with fever and pain, 
crying bitterly: he knelt, unperceived, beside the bed, and 
poured out his soul in fervent prayer. The young man, 
hearing the old, familiar voice, turned his eyes on. his 
teacher, and, clasping his trembling hands together, said, 
“I thank God, you have come at last: I have prayed to 
see you: IJ want to tell you what God has done for my 
soul.” He then informed his teacher what happened to 
him after he left his native village: how he had plunged 
into every kind of sin: that a few months previous to his 
accident, when at a concert-room at a public-house, with 
his dissolute companions, and while some were blaspheming, 
and others engaged in the grossest obscenity around him, 
the Spirit of the living God began to work upon his mind 
with such force, that he abruptly left his companions, ran 
to his lodging, and locked himself in. Recollections of all 
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his heavenly. Father’s mercies flowed through his mind; 
it appeared to him but as yesterday when his teacher took 
him by the hand, and, falling on his knees, asked God to 
bless him: his heart began to melt, tears began to flow, 
his soul, for the first time, began to pour out itself in fervent 
prayer: he not only knew (as he had done a thousand 
times before) but felt himself to be a sinner: the curtain’ 
that hitherto had -prevented his seeing the depravity and 
wickedness of his heart was now rent asunder; and, being 
impressed with the awful state which his soul was in, he at 
once, without delay, gave himself up to the service of God. 

Every one of his evil companions, perceiving the great 
change his character had undergone, and finding he did 
not join them in their wicked pursuits, tried every means 
they could to entice and bring him back again to his for- 
mer course of life; but his heavenly Father, who had been 
so merciful in plucking him as a brand from the burning, 
still strengthened him from above, so that, through his 
grace, he had been able to continue steadfast in the faith. 

The teacher, having thus joyfully received this glorious 
testimony, and finding him greatly exhausted, took his, 
leave; first, however, committing him by prayer into the 
arms of his true Friend. 

About a week afterwards, the young man suffered am- 
putation of his leg, and it was thought at the time it would 
be the means of his recovery; but in consequence of his 
previous extreme suffering, his constitution gave way, and 
he began to sink. His parents living afew miles from the 
town, had him brought home to die: he bore his sufferings 
with the greatest resignation; no complaint was heard. 
The minister and members of the Christian church in 
the village continually visited him, and found him always 
glorying in the cross of Christ. The doctor having, at his 
own request, stated there was no hope for him, the young 
man expressed a wish to see his teacher, who was accord- 
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ingly sent for, and at once hastened to his abode, and found 
him lying partly insensible, surrounded by his parents and 
friends, who were waiting his dismissal from a world of 
sin to one of holiness: his eyes were closed: the short, 
thick breathing, and convulsive motion of his frame, plainly 
showed his time here would be soon closed. His teacher 
took the Bible which was lying on the bed, (the one he had 
given. him,) and began to read the twenty-third Psalm. 
When he came to the fourth verse, “Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death,” &c., a sudden 
flush lightened up his pale, sunken face, he opened his 
eyes, and fixing them above, he eried aloud, “ Yes, merci- 
ful Saviour, thou art my staff. Why wait thy chariot- 
wheels so long? I am coming—Jesus, my friend, my 
shepherd—love divine.” He relapsed again into uncon- 
sciousness, when his teacher whispered into his ear, “ Wil- 
liam, tell me, have you the least fear or dread of dying ?” 
A thrill of animation seemed to pass through him, he 
raised his hands upward, and with a voice never to be for- 
gotten, said, “ Heaven—my HOME.” Again he became in- 
sensible, and continued so for two hours, when his spirit 
took its flight, we have every reason to believe,.to that 
heavenly abode, where sin and sorrow cannot enter. 

A subscription was raised among his friends to enable 
his parents to bury him in his native village. A simple 
stone marks the spot. By his side now lie the bodies of 
his father and mother, who died trusting in Christ for sal- 
vation. Their child was the instrument. 

His teacher often visited that spot, and thought over the 
love of God in bringing this one soul into light, praying 
for zeal to labor here, and faith to look beyond time for the 
joy of meeting those whom he had pointed to the Saviour. 
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From the Scottish Sabbath-School Teachers’ Magazine. 


Brine aware that it was a more difficult matter to get 
teachers than scholars for a Sunday-school, I began my 
canvass with very moderate expectations. There being 
no means by which I could judge of the capacity or quali- 
fications of the-members of the congregation for being 
teachers, I had no resource but to apply to those who 
seemed likely, from youth, health, circumstances, or want 
of family incumbrances, to have least excuse from employ- 
ing themselves in missionary work. The only indispensable 
qualification was willingness. To aid others in a similar 
enterprise, a few instances may be given of the results of 
my search for teachers. I may premise, that I give the 
substance of the conversations only, the chief omissions 
being the motives which I set before the members I 
Visited. 

Mr. , I have called to say that it is intended to 
set agoing a Sunday-school connected with our congrega- 
tion ; and I am recruiting for teachers. Do you think you 
will be inclined to take a class? Of course, you are aware 
our object is to instruct children,” &c., &e. Here I stated 
the plan proposed, and some conversation ensued. “Well, 
I do not know: I am in doubt about it.” _“ What may be 
your objections?” “TI have none in particular; but I 
don’t think I could manage it.” “ What would hinder 
you?” “TJ don’t know; but I never was engaged in that 
way.” “QO, you will soon get accustomed to it, if you are 
only willing. You know it is your duty, if we have the 
Gospel, to give it to others,” &ec., &c. “Certainly, I know 
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that; but ” «T would not wish you to take this 
matter up lightly; for I know that there is great responsi- 
bility connected with it; but I would certainly urge upon 
you what I have already said.” “I feel a little inclined 
to comply, but cannot be quite certain whether I'll do so or 
not. I’ll think about it, and see you again. I would not 
take a class, unless I could really attend to it.” 

This case was a successful one, as Mr. , throwing 
all hesitation aside, became a teacher in earnest. How 
many Christians are there, who withhold themselves from 
engaging in the good work, by presenting to their own 
minds a cloud of undefinable nothings, as good and sufficient 
reasons. They think that, “some way or other, it would 
not do for them to engage;” “the thing is new;” they 
“don’t know;” “it may be proper for some. minds to be 
employed in this way, but not for theirs ;’ “it does not 
strike them that they have a turn for teaching ;” “they 
have no gift that way;” “they cannot be troubled with 
children ;” “they doubt they are not properly qualified.” 
To these, and other indefinite or trivial excuses, they give 
way, with scarcely a suspicion that the Saviour is saying 
to them, “I have this against you, you have left your first 
love.” 

i had met with many refusals, and my mind, though not 
despending, was considerably sobered when I fell in with 
Mr. B. 

“How are you, Mr. B.?’ “ How are you, sir? _I am 
glad to see you. Come away: take a seat: this is a plea- 
sant day.” “It isso;—but I doubt you are busy: you will 
have no time to speak to me.” “O never mind that: I 
have a few moments to spare: Iam glad to see you.” 
“T came to say that there is to be a Sunday-school started 
in connection with our congregation, for ” «A Sun- 
day-school! I am happy to hear that! glad! delighted ! 
Tt will do much good.” ‘Tt is for the wandering children 
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of the district—those who are cared for by no one.” “So 
much the better: it is the very thing wanted. When 
does it commence?” “As soon as teachers and scholars 
can be got. I came to see if you would take a class.” 
“Don’t say another word—I’m your man—I'll doit. I’ve 
just been thinking of something of that kind for months 
back.” “JT shall be very glad to have you for a fellow- 
laborer,” I said. “I’m glad, too. 0, sir, well get on 
finely. We must’ make a great stir. Just send me word 
when all is ready, and I'll be there.” “Thank you. T'll 
do so. Good by at present.” “Good by, sir; good by. 
I’m very glad you have eta ;” and he shook my 
hand warmly. 

With what joy did my heart bound as I left him! Here 
was no cold, calculating, selfish man of convenience. Here 
was no poor, hesitating, timorous soul, but one full of 
energy and decision. Here was a true, warm-hearted 
Christian of the right sort ; whose spirituality would bind. 
in closer ties a little band of teachers and children, and 
inspire every one with new zeal and love to the Saviour. 
My thermometer rose ten degrees. Alas! alas! my warm- 
hearted, burning teacher attended punctually—oncr. He 
came, altogether, I think, five times. The first time has 
been mentioned ; in three of the others he was either far 
too late, or came into the school during the concluding 
prayer; and the fifth time, happening to‘hear more noise 
than usual from his class, about five minutes after the 
teaching had begun, I looked round, and found “ his sheep 
without a shepherd :’—he had departed without “beat of 
drum.” I spoke to him of his fickleness and defection 
more than once; and trust that it was done with serious- 
ness, faithfulness, and humility. Te could give no satis- 
factory reason’ for his conduct, and avoided discussion. I 
spoke to him, for the last time, of his duty and love 
to his Master in this matter. His answer was—silence. 
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Fickle teachers! can you so easily give up that cause 
for which Jesus endured the cross, with its pains and 
agonies ? 

“Miss C., I come to ask you to be a teacher in the 
Sunday-school,” &. Here I made my usual statement ; 
and, after conversation on the subject, received a cold 
consent. This lady attended for a short time ;) but never 
seemed to enter into the spirit of it. She had been in the 
habit of occasionally giving sweetmeats to her pupils, pro- 
mising them more next Sunday, to make them come out, 
(taking a most mistaken view of the subject ;) and, two or 
three days after I had been the means of putting a stop to 
such a reprehensible practice, she went away, and,.as John 
Bunyan says, “I saw her no more.” 

“Miss D., I am greatly at a loss for Sunday teachers, 
and came to see if you would give your aid to a good 
cause.” “I am fond of children, and would like to be the 
means of leading them to Jesus; but fear that S 
“ave no fears: if you are willing, and see what is your 
duty, that is enough for me.” “I wish I could do some- 
thing ; but scarcely know how to doit.” “ You will learn.” 
“ Well, I’m sure if. you think I would do for a teacher, I 
ean try, at any rate; but if I fail you must excuse me.” 
“QO yes, surely; but Iam not afraid of your overcoming 
difficulties, if you only persevere.” “I agree to come, 
then ; though I am doubtful of myself still: but surely 
there are many better qualified than I am.” “That is just 
what most people say—every one is better fitted than I 
am for teaching religion.”” “But, sir, I need teaching 
myself.” “That may be; but surely it would be wrong 
in you, or any other professing Christian, to make that an 
excuse for not teaching others what you do know.” “Ah, 
I see I am not to get off.” “I hope you do not think 
that the subject is one that needs getting off.’ “Ono, I 
was only joking: T am qnite willing to come and try.” 
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“Very well: I am glad you have agreed to doso. I hope 
you may be the means of doing much good.” 

It is wonderful how many professing Christians excuse 
themselves from being teachers by saying, “O, there is 
Miss , and Miss » and Mr. , and a host of 
others, that are much better fitted for being teachers than 
Tam: try them first ;’ and they are the more apt to have 
their consciences lulled asleep on this point, from such 
words wearing the specious aspect of humility—“ esteem- 
ing others better than ourselves.” A searching examina- 
tion would perhaps discover, however, that the real reason 
of many refusals of this nature was want of inclination. 

“ Mr. E., I came to ask you to be a teacher in our Sun- 
day-school.” Well, it is proper, highly proper, no doubt, 
to give instruction on the Sunday evening; but—a—a— 
yes, highly laudable ; but—a—no, I am not disposed to 
join with you; no, I can’t do so. Good day, Mr. ——.” 

“Mr. F., I am in search of teachers for a Sunday- 
school.” “Ah, you are going to ask me, I suppose?” 
“Certainly : I hope you will not refuse.” “Are there any 
old people to be engaged as teachers?” “ None as yet; 
but possibly some may come to help us.” “ Humph: no 
elderly men—{ soliloquizing |—no man of any standing, eh? 
Ave all the teachers young?” “ Yes, at preserit; but, you 
know, they will improve in that respect.” “ Ah—good— 
yes—they are all young men, you say.” -“ Yes; but I 
hope that will not be an obstacle to your joining our band.” 
“J don’t know that: you should have some steady, middle- 
aged man among you: it gives a character to the thing.” 
“ Well, sir, if you join, it will help us in that way.” “Yes; 
but I would not like to be alone, you know: [then, quick- 
ly,] you are not to have any female teachers, I hope ?” 
“QO yes, surely, why not?” “I don’t approve of women 
as teachers. I don’t think females should officiate in pub- 
lic: it is not their place. No sin in it, perhaps; but it is 
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too bold—too masculine. I don’t like bold women.” “Nor 
I either; but, sir, they ” «Tam afraid I can’t agree 
with your plan. I’ve made up my mind: I cannot come.” 
“But may I not speak to you on the subject?” “Ono: it 
is needless, quite needless: I must refuse at present.” 
“But at some future time.” “I shall see. When you 
are fairly established, I may think of it. Get some men 
of standing, and keep females out of your school.” 

What an unhappy companion is a narrow mind, thought 
J, when taking leave of this gentleman! Perhaps, if he 
had lived in Turkey, he would have been a Mohammedan, 
and kept females from having any souls to go to heaven. 
And such are the strange prejudiced reasons (if they 
deserve the name) that are sometimes given by Christians 
for not working in their Master’s cause. 

“Mr. H., could you assist us?” “ What kind of a school 
is it?’ “It is a missionary school.” “I cannot agree to 
come, then: I’ve got enough of that already. I-was two 
Sundays engaged in one, and the boys would not listen or 
sit stilla moment.” “You had not tried them long enough.” 
“Long enough to see the disorder and uselessness of try- 
ing to do anything with them. I left the school altogether 
the third evening. I was quite disgusted.” “But we 
should not be so easily discouraged, especially in so good a 
cause.” That won’t do, Mr. I know what I came 
through. If you had been there, you would have come 
away too.” “Perhaps so.” “Why, sir, I was persuaded 
and entreated, until I went there to be a teacher; and I 
was told so pointedly that teaching was such a pleasant, 
agreeable, easy sort of work, that I certainly had some 
heart to it; but I soon got my eyes opened. Why, sir, 
some of the boys actually laughed in my face.” \ “ But we 
may put up with little annoyances of that kind, when we 
remember their ignorance of God; yes, and forgive them, 
too, for Christ’s sake.” “O yes, surely; but I cannot 
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think of joining with you. Get me a quiet, decent class, 
that will not trouble me with noise, impudence, or inatten- 
tion, and I'll join ;- but not till then.” “Well, Mr. H., if 
you wait till you get children so perfect, I’m afraid you 
will have to wait at least till the millennium.” 

The refusals of many to engage in teaching may be 
summed up very shortly, in the unhesitating, expressive 
words of one of them: “I am not at all inclined to do 
anything of that kind.” The reasons of others may be ex- 
pressed briefly, and in the same ‘manner: “I have no 
time.” “Ido not think I am called upon.” “Iam too 
old.” “Tam too young.” “I would rather go to the 
evening sermon.” “I don’t like the work.” “Iam lazy.” 
“TJ like better to spend my time on myself.” “Who could 
be bothered with a parcel of boys.” “People would think 
J want to show how good Iam.” But it was pleasant now 
and then to meet with those who remembered, that even 
“the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
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Tue office of teacher in a Sunday-school is an ill-important 
one. It is presumed that those who devote themselves to 
it, are filled with an intense desire for the salvation of the 
young souls under their care. With this object ever be- 
fore their minds, they will seek to know by what means 
their labors, under the blessing of God, may most likely 
be crowned with success. To such the following hints 
may be useful. 

Adhere strictly to the rules of the school. Be punctual 
in your attendance. No excuse can atone for absence or 


lateness: These are offenses against the whole school, 
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ciated with the care of the young, the innocent, and the 
tender: how pleasant, too, the company, the heavenly 
company, we enjoy in the Sunday-school; visitors from 
Paradise, vur future acquaintances and companions, sit near 
us, looking on. - Forms that fall prostrate before the face of 
the Eternal, glide by us, and mingle with us, in our Sun- 
day-school engagements. Angelic voices, that fill the 
whole expanse of heaven with their matchless songs of 
praise to Him who sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb, 
who arouse the echoes in the wide chambers of Deity, 
blend inaudibly, yet spiritually, with our feeble voices, 
_ when we raise our imperfect hymns of adoration. They 
crowd around us, they hover over us; and when a soul 
has decided for God, carry off the intelligence to the 
heavenly regions, with rapturous joy and burning gratitude. 
O how sweet, how purely sweet, must be the hours spent 
in such celestial society ! 

3. It is an important employment. Ministers of God, 
missionaries of the Gospel, members of the Church of 
Christ, and the leading men of the age, will spring from 
those who now receive Sunday-school instruction; how 
important, therefore, is our work, since by their being re- 
ligiously inclined in their youth, their characters will be so 
much more resplendent with Christian graces, and their 
future actions, and the influence they will consequently 
exert over those around them, will be so much nearer to, and 
more productive of, true Christian perfection. Short as 
has been the time for the trial of the Sunday-school system, 
what, we ask, would have been the character of the people 
of the present day, had it never been introduced? Would 
we have been so religious? would we not have been behind- 
hand in many important matters? Have not many of our 
great and good men, devoted missionaries and eminent 
divines, ascribed all their greatness and all their goodness 
to the Sunday-school? But what will it be when the plan 
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is fully carried out,—when all the important and necessary 
improvements have been introduced,—when its excellence 
is clearly seen and universally acknowledged,—and when 
deserved patronage and assistance have been extended 
towards it? Will it not then be a noble, beautiful, and 
prominent characteristic of the age? Will not that gene- 
ration most assuredly be a God-serving people? Were 
we engaged in compiling a book which would last for a 
century or two, and to which men of all ranks and nations 
would be constantly referring during that time, how anxious 
we should be to make it free from defects. But when we 
think that we are molding sows which must endure 
eternally ; that our work will not be criticised by weak man, 
but by the immaculate Deity; and, further, that our re- 
ward will be according to the merits of our labor,—how 
much more careful ought we to be that nothing be left 
half-done ; how we ought also to renounce all reliance on 
our own strength, and pray for the aid of the divine Spirit 
to direct us aright, and to bless our exertion. Our work may 
rise up in judgment against us, to condemn us; but if we 
allow it to do so, we ourselves are only to blame, for it is in 
our power to make therefrom eyerlasting “ crowns of re- 
joicing.” Who will hesitate to bespeak eternal laurels ? 
4, It is an honorable employment. Ours is no second- 
class, much less despicable, service: we are the servants 
of the King of kings. What is the honor associated with 
earthly courts, compared to that of the omnipotent Ruler 
of the universe? Can it be any other than honorable when 
we reflect that the Almighty God, the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of all that i is; who nods, and an innumerable host of 
worlds, modeled in beauty, and perfect in every part, 
start into motion; who counts the drops of the ocean, and 
who numbers the sands of the sea-shore; whose breath 
dissolves planets and dims suns; that he has condescended 
to employ us as the instruments of making known the 
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pardon offered to all,—can it, we ask, be any other than 
honorable, when we are appointed to it by Aim? Had he 
pleased, he might have created a band of seraphic beings, 
and, with the highest angels of heaven at their head, have 
committed the mission to them. But it was otherwise ; 
and therefore it is our duty to pay him our noblest and 
sincerest homage for the undeserved favor he thus 
bestows upon us. Teachers, esteem rightly this supreme 
dignity ; and show how highly you appreciate, by bringing 
others to enjoy and regard it also! But that we now 
have is nothing, and less than nothing, to what we shall 
receive hereafter. Before an assembled universe, our 
honor will be publicly proclaimed; and throughout a 
brilliant eternity it will continue to adorn and beautify us, 
compensating ten thousand times more than we are worthy 
to receive for all the petty trials and difficulties which we 
now unwarrantably magnify to gigantic proportions. 

5. It is a holy employment. The object we have in view 
—the conversion of souls, and, ultimately, the glory of 
God—is holy. We work for this: what engagement can 
be holier? The holy angels have, and all the holy men 
that have gone before us had, the same sublime object in 
view. ‘The grand source of happiness in heaven, is giving 
glory to God. For this we were created; and for this the 
holy Jesus died. See what a holy engagement is ours ! 

Again. We have holy, though fallen beings, intrusted 
to our care. They are the temples of the living God, 
though contaminated with sin; and to us is committed the 
duty of applying the means for the cleansing of these pol- 
luted temples,—for raising afresh the image of God. Such 
a work as this associates itself with the profoundest awe. 
And as it is indispensable that he who engages in a holy 
undertaking should be holy himself, are we not strongly 
called upon to put away from us everything that tends 
to defile us—to examine our words, our thoughts, and 
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our actions, and repudiate that which is unclean? In- 
stead of desecrating this sacred enterprise, let us take for 
a pattern the spotless Reedemer, and aspire to as much 
of that holiness which was in him as our feeble and incom- 
plete faculties will permit. 

' 6. Lt ts a philanthropic employment. Surely, of all the 
numerous and excellent methods of benefiting mankind 
which philanthropy has suggested, this is one of the 
noblest. Feeding starving souls with the bread that comes 
from heaven ; directing and leading those who are eaten 
up with the most deadly and loathsome of all diseases, to 
the “balm in Gilead, and the Physician there ;” warning 
the unwary, lest they, by falling into the bottomless pit, 
plunge themselves into the direst and most irretrievable 
ruin; soothing the troubled conscience ; guarding against 
the insidious approach of doubts and fears; extracting the 
seeds of vice and endless misery; sowing the seeds of vir- 
tue and inconceivable happiness; watching the tender 
lambs; defeating the ravenous wolves,—all this is part of 
our duty. What a field, what a wide, unlimited range, is 
there here for philanthropic exertion! What immense, 
prompt, desirable facilities for benevolent efforts! Who 
can complain of inability, either as regards mental, physi- 
cal, or pecuniary considerations, when the plan is at once 
so simple and so cheap? Who, in short, with the least 
spark of philanthropy in his bosom, will hesitate to avail 
himself of these invaluable and boundless means of secur- , 
ing to the young genuine felicity, both now and hereafter, 
and benefiting future generations by his apparently worth- 
less, though really valuable exertions ? 

7. It is a highly commendable employment. The com- 
mendation we receive is not from man alone: God ap- 
proves, and invites us to be more diligent. Can we have, 
do we need, a higher commendation? He demands greater 
efforts in the announcement of the fact, that there are 
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thousands of children who know nothing of Sunday-schools 
—who are running in the broad road to destruction, and 
dropping into hell, ignorant of the way of escape. It is 
undoubtedly our duty, not only to teach, but to bring them 
to the school. Some theories and works are commendable 
only on one consideration ; but ours is laudable in every 
respect. The more we think of. it, the more estimable 
and necessary it appears. It is honorable to.us, and honor- 
able to the cause of Christ. It is holy in itself, and it leads 
us and those we teach to increased holiness. It is philan- 
thropic in design, and philanthropic in execution. And, 
besides this, it is commendable on numerous other defen- 
sible and incontrovertible grounds. : 

Let us then firmly resolve to labor with a zealous, un- 
tiring fervency in this service, which is at once so praise- 
worthy, so important, and so profitable: striving to outstrip 
each other in assiduous application. 

Let us endeavor to make ourselves, as a body, a pattern 
among all; and let us hope that the time is not far distant 
when, as a perfect guarantee for piety and every Christian 
accomplishment, it will only be necessary to say, “He or 
she is a Sunday-school teacher.” 


FOUND AFTER MANY DAYS; OR, THE CHECK 
FOR A THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Tue following striking anecdote may afford much en- 
couragement to those teachers who, for some wise purpose, 
are not permitted to see any immediate fruits arising from 
their labors in the class :— 

Some time back, at an annual meeting of a Sunday- 
school, the chairman, in his opening address, stated that, 
when a young man, he was a Sunday-school teacher, in a 
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_ distant part of the country. After a while he left, and 
came to the metropolis, without knowing whether he had 
been instrumental in bringing home to the minds of any 
of his class a knowledge of his crucified Redeemer. 

After many years residence in London, he was one day 
visited by a stranger, who, upon being introduced, made 
himself. known to his old teacher as having been one of his 
scholars in the country, telling him that those truths which 
he had taught him, had, after his leaving the school, sunk 
deep into his heart, influenced his life, and made him a 
new and happy man; and that he had become a large and 
rich manufacturer. He stated that he had sought out his 
former teacher, to reward him for his kindness in giving 
him instruction. He insisted on making him a very hand- 
some present: to use his own words, he begged -that he 
would order from a silversmith plate to any amount, for 
which he would pay. The gentleman refused to accept 
anything, saying, he felt more than amply repaid in finding 
his labor had not been in vain, adding, however, “ Perhaps, 
on some future occasion, I may trouble you.” 

Some time afterwards, one of our Christian societies, 
with which this gentleman was intimately connected, was 
in difficulty from the want of funds. In thinking how he 
could raise the money required, the thought came into his 
head, to try this old scholar. He forthwith wrote to him, 
and read the reply at the meeting above alluded to. It 
was a noble reply. It was no less than a check for a 
thousand pounds, sent purely out of love, to show his 
gratitude for the inestimable truths his teacher had taught 
him, and, perhaps, taught under much discouragement. 

Such a circumstance should encourage us to work, and 
not to faint; to seize the young heart while it is like wax 
to receive impressions ; to cast our bread upon the waters, 
not fearing but that we shall find it after many days.— 
Church of England Suagag-Bchoo! Quarterly. 
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THE RAGGED SUNDAY-SCHOLAR. 


A LirrTLE boy, whose parents were very poor, was, a few 
years since, an attentive scholar at aSunday-school in a town 
in the west of Cornwall; but it so happened at one time 
that he was obliged to remain at home for want of decent 
clothes ; and as he loved his teachers, who taught him the 
way to heaven, he wished to go to school as he was. He 
told his mother that God would not look at his ragged 
clothes and shoes—“ For,” added he, “ God bids me come 
to school; and it is said in the beautiful hymn that I 
learned— 
‘Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore ; 


Jesus ready stands to save you, 
Full of mercy, love, and power,’ 


And I am a poor sinner, and Jesus is ready to save me, 
O, dear mother, let me go!” On his mother telling him 
that she hoped he would shortly be able to go again to 
school, he took his book, and began to read; for he was a 
very good child, and always attended to the kind advice 
of his parents and teachers. Many times during that 
Sabbath did this little boy raise his voice to sing some 
hymn of praise to God, and often did he bend his knee in 
prayer to his heavenly Father. 

After a short time, he obtained some more decent-lookin g 
apparel, and was enabled again to go to the Sunday-school, 
where he continued for several years: he at length became 
a teacher, and next was appointed superintendent. He is 
now a preacher of the Gospel of Christ. 
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DUTIES OF PARENTS TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


From Mrs. Davids’ Prize Essay, “‘ The Sunday School.” 


Aut who can lay claim to the honored title of father or 
mother—all to whom God has given children to train for 
his service—have duties resting on them to discharge, in 
reference to the Sunday School, distinct from those which 
may also devolve on them as professing Christians. 

In considering these exclusively parental duties, we as- 
sume the position which is, unhappily for our youth, far 
from realized in practice, that all the children of the 
Church, all the young people in the congregation, 7rvespec- 
tive of age or station, ought to be found connected with the 
Sabbath School as scholars. The late excellent Dr. Leland, 
after an experience of many years, said: “I have no hesi- 
tation in declaring it to be my settled conviction, that 
Sunday-School instruction is to children, what the preach- 
ing of the Word of God is to adults.” If this be true, and 
we believe it is true, what right has any parent to deprive 
his offspring of a means of grace so suited to their tender 
minds, and so likely, under the divine blessing, to save 
them from eternal ruin? 

Though the forms which parental objections assume are 
varying as the leaves in autumn, yet are they, for the most 
part, traceable to one of two great causes: either the parent 
is careless and indifferent about the religious instruction of 
his child, or he has a very inadequate sense of the benefits 
to be derived from a Sunday-School training. 

First on our list, because one of the most difficult to 
answer, is a form very rarely met with:—“J assemble my 
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children on the Sabbath day, and instruct them myself.” 
Be it so: it is well. There are, however, but very few, even 
of Christian parents, that have the inclination or ability 
requisite for regular and efficient Sabbath-School tuition 
at home. We would respectfully ask, Can a child of four, 
and one of fourteen, be advantageously trained together ? 
Must not the instruction be too advanced for the one, or 
too puerile for the other? Do not all merely home-taught 
children lose every advantage derived from the power of 
numbers, and the contact of mind with mind? 

We have carefully investigated the subject, and believe 
that, in those few Christian families where Sabbath tuition 
is kept up, the children generally learn a portion of cate- 
chism, hymn, or Scripture, set them by the parent, or as 
often selected by themselves, the earlier hours of the day; 
which are repeated singly to the parent at the appointed 
time, without note or comment, by way of explanation ; 
the children thus losing all the inestimable benefits con- . 
ferred by the collective system. A chapter is then read, 
verse by verse, the parent asking a few questions, rather 
touching the subject, than fully developing its meaning. 
Can mental power be attained, or mental activity excited, 
by such unintellectual labor? How different is it, and how 
inferior to the thoroughness of instruction given in a well- 
disciplined Sabbath School! 

In many Christian families there is no approach to 
Sabbath tuition: so as the children are quiet, read Sunday 
books, and put away their playthings, the parents are 
satisfied. But, for the sake of argument, let it be granted 
that pious parents might teach their children at home 
with as great likelihood of attaining success as the Sabbath- 
School system could afford them, still it is the Christian 
parent’s bounden duty to send his children to the Sabbath- 
School, for the sake of example. Seated in the sanctuary, 
Just before his own well-trained, oft prayed-for family, 
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there is another group of children, whose parents have not 
the religion of Jesus in their hearts. The force of habit, 
or respect for outward forms alone, leads them to their 
accustomed place of worship on the Lord’s day. The 
-children of the masses of unconverted persons who throng 
our sanctuaries on the Sabbath are totally neglected, and 
no agency but the Sunday School can reach them; for 
from their parents’ lips they never hear the tale of a 
Saviour’s love, but are taught to bow at fashion’s altar, 
and are trained for this poor world alone. From the sanc- 
tuary service they derive no good; it shoots beyond them, 
they understand not its mysteries, and catch not its mean- 
ing; and when their steps are turned from the house of 
God, all is worldliness and vanity again: they are grow- 
ing up into life without any knowledge of themselves, or 
of God, or of eternity. The Christian parent mourns in 
secret over this neglected family: he would gladly save 
them from destruction; but any interference would be 
deemed an insult; so he prays, and weeps, and thinks his _ 
duty done. ot so. The Church of Christ may not so 
delude itself. It is in the power of Christian parents to 
bring these now neglected little ones under efficient Scrip- 
tural training. The unconverted father will send his chil- 
dren to the Sunday School, for the same reason as he now 
sends them to the sanctuary, because it would be thought 
strange if he omitted it. The Christian Church is bound 
to set the fashion; to make it as common a thing for the 
children of respectability and affluence to attend a Sunday 
School, as to be taught to read; and then the world would 
follow the example; the next generation would be trained 
for God and his service, and the truths of the Gospel would 
find entrance into many a house, now utterly. ignorant 
of them. ; . 

A second objection, the frequency of which we deeply 
deplore, commonly runs thus :—“ My child does not like to 
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go to the Sabbath School. I believe it would be for his 
good; but I am unwilling to compel his attendance.” We 
say nothing on the want of parental discipline where such 
a reason is alleged. Unhappily, in these days, it is no 
new thing for children to be permitted to do as they ke— 
their wishes, rather than their welfare, being consulted. 
A little upstart, not ten years old, surprised a superinten- 
dent, one day, by applying for admission into a school, 
much opposed in doctrine to the sect to which her father 
belonged. She said, in answer to the questions put to her, 
that she was “old enough to choose for herself, and her 
father wished her to do so.” She was told, “If you come 
to this school, you must obey. We do not allow children 
to choose for themselves.” On professing her willingness 
to submit to the discipline of the school, she was admitted ; 
but, finding its restraints more galling than her free spirit 
chose to bow to, left, after only a few Sabbaths’ attendance. 
All efforts to secure her return proved abortive; the uni- 
form answer being, “I do not choose to come: I do not 
like it.” When will parents learn that “insubordination 
is the very essence of irreligion ;” and that submission to 
parental authority is the surest precursor to submission 
unto that which is divine? 

Often have we been asked by parents to persuade their 
children to attend the school; and could almost have 
smiled at the request, had not sorrow for such mistaken 
kindness predominated. But parents the most lax in 
government, command in things they deem important ; and 
in objects of comparatively little moment alone, let their 
children govern. Who ever heard of a parent letting a 
child die, because he did not like to receive medical advice? 
Who ever heard of a parent letting his child grow up in 
ignorance, because he did not like to attend the day-school, 
or to receive the instructions of his masters? The parent 
will compel him to see the medical man, but will not com- 
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pel him to attend the Sunday School. Does the parent 
really think the life of the body more precious than the 
life of the soul? The parent will compel him to receive 
secular instruction—religious instruction he is permitted 
to refuse. Does he conceive that secular instruction is the 
more important of the two? 

Todd mentions, as one of the prevailing errors of the 
Church of Christ, slight and defective views of the aid 
which a family receives from the Sabbath School in train- 
ing up their children; and thus argues the point :— 

“Tt may be that the early education of the parents, 
their‘acquired habits, or their circumstances, put it out of 
their power to teach their children to be punctual; and 
yet it is of unspeakable importanee to the child that he 
have these habits. He is sent to the Sabbath School, and 
there he learns what punctuality is, and conforms to it. 
The machinery is put in motion at such a moment, and it 
closes at a particular moment; and multitudes of children 
have not only here obtained their first ideas of punctuality, 
but have here acquired the invaluable habit of being 
punctual. Is it of great importance that your child should 
have the spirit and habit of subordination? Perhaps there 
is far too little of family government under your roof; but 
your child can never govern himself, unless he be taught 
to obey now, while a child. In the Sabbath School he has 
this discipline. Every week he submits his will to the 
will of the teacher, submits to restraint and to government. 
This is a great blessing to a child who is not sufficiently 
governed at home. And, what is better than all, the chil- 
dren of the Sabbath School are subdued by the law of 
kindness. It is well known that a savage is softened by 
being taken and dressed up, and for a few times introduced 
into genteel society. And can kindness and love, disin- 
terested love, ever be brought to bear on a human being, 
and that being a child, without softening him? Never. 
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And every week your child is chained down by the bonds 
of love. 

“Do you wish to have your child disciplined? We 
mean, to have his attention arrested and frequently riveted, 
till he can hold his mind down to a single point. ‘The 
Sabbath School does this, and is a very powerful instru- 
ment by which to cultivate the power of attention. Do 
you wish to have the memory of your child strengthened 
and cultivated, so that he can compare and reflect, till he 
can, by himself, draw conclusions and correct inferences ? 
If well and properly taught, he learns to do this in the 
Sabbath School. You wish your child to have the power 
of manly and rational conversation, so that, when he talks, 
it shall be with propriety, without diffidence or impudence. 
He learns how to do this at the Sabbath School. You 
wish him to have a conscience that is cultivated, that he 
may do his duty to man, and also to God, and thus walk 
in the path that leads to life and glory. You would have 
him learn ‘ what is the chief end of man,’ that his soul may 
at least be saved, and shine in the everlasting kingdom of 
God, as the sun in the firmament, forever and ever. The 
Sabbath School is pledged to aid you in all this. 

“The better the teachers that the Church brings into 
the school, the more prayer she throws around it; the 
more intense interest she takes in this young garden of the 
Lord, the more she is doing to aid every family in training 
up their children for the honors and rewards of heaven. 
And the father who understands the subject, will see that. 
it is a most wise and wonderful instrument, by which he 
may be aided in the great work of leading his children to 
God. Every effort of his will be seconded, every impres- 
sion which he makes will be deepened, and every prayer 
which he offers for the salvation of his child will find a 
response from the teacher.”—Sabbath-School Teacher. By 
Todd. 
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These two reasons for non-availment of the privileges 
of the Sabbath School, are clearly traceable to low views 
of its character, and are often advanced by parents who 
feel deeply solicitous for the spiritual welfare of their 
families, and who would make any sacrifice to win their 
souls to God. They err in judgment, and not in heart. 
We ask them to reconsider the odject of a Sabbath School; 
and when they duly estimate the value of its training, they 
will see that it is the agency God has provided for the 
conversion of the young; and then they will not be able to 
deprive their children of a share in the inestimable benefits 
it offers freely unto all. . - 

A third, and very common objection, though but seldom 
broadly stated, is, “I do not like my children to associate 
with their inferiors in rank and station.” This, with some, 
is a specious objection ; but we believe it is only a plausible 
error. Children must associate with their inferiors in the 
daily walks of life. A servant is an inferior. Will a 
pious teacher who is poor, do a child more harm than the 
servant, to-whose care it might otherwise be committed? 
We in pity forbear sarcasm on this objection, which has 
often raised our indignation, when uttered in all pomposity 
by those who are only one grade above the parties whom 
they scornfully term poor. 

There are other objections, of a more trivial nature, 
which it will be sufficient barely to mention. 

“<The children will spoil their clothes.” Then why dress 
them so extravagantly, and make such an absurd difference 
between the Sunday and the week-day garment ? 

“ The children cannot find time to learn the lesson.” A 
good Sunday-School teacher never enforces such long les- 
sons as to prevent any child’s attendance. A word with 
the superintendent would remove the difficulty. 

“Tt requires a little management and self-denial to get 
the children to the school at the appointed hour.” So it does 
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on the week-day. Children can never be educated with- 
out management and self-denial on the parent’s part. 

As it does not form any part of the design of a Sunday 
School to save parents the trouble of keeping their chil- 
dren quiet in the house of God, it seems hardly necessary 
to say that all the scholars should, if possible, sit with their 
parents or friends, during the time of public worship. 

The parent who has so far acted kindly to his child as 
to have his name registered in the school-books, may, 
nevertheless, be lamentably deficient in discharging the 
duties he owes to the Sabbath School. He should be 
careful to secure his early and constant attendance ; allow- 
ing no trifles to hinder his being present and in time. 
He should aid his child in preparing his lessons; give him 
time in the week to learn them perfectly ; and, if they are 
a little above his comprehension, simplify and explain 
them. He should further examine his child, thoroughly, 
on what he learns at school. The Sabbath afternoon ar- 
rives—the family assemble around the cheerful tea-table— 
the father commences his inquiries, and each child is eager 
to reply. “What lessons have you to prepare for next 
Sabbath? How did your teacher explain such a passage ? 
What have you learned to-day? What was the address 
about? Were you attentive? Were youintime?” These, 
and many similar questions, would naturally suggest them- 
selves: the social hour would happily and usefully glide 
away; and thus might we hope that impressions would be 
deepened and conversions multiplied; the Sunday School 
and the home severally uniting in alluring the young one 
to the Saviour. 

We would affectionately warn parents against the delu- 
sion, that the Sabbath School is a substitute for their own 
exertions: it is to assist, not to supplant, their endeavors. 
It does not either impede or prevent domestic instruction. 
“The truth is, that nothing has ever been attempted which 
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has operated so effectually to excite parents to discharge 
their momentous duties. They are constantly accosted by, 
‘Father, please help me prove my question ;’ or, ‘ Mother, 
is this a good reference?” And in this way a highly 
beneficial reflex influence is exerted.” 

The school cannot supply the place of parental instruc- 
tion, or nullify the effect of parental example ; but where 
both cordially pull together, the promise of God is verified : 
“T will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing 
upon thy offspring; and they shall spring up as among 
the grass, as willows by the water-courses.” Many parents 
speak and act as if they were conferring a favor, instead 
of receiving a benefit, by permitting their children to be 
in the school. Instead of assisting the laborious teacher, 
they throw every obstacle in his way; leading him, in 
sorrow of heart, to exclaim, “I might do those children 
good, if their parents would but let me!” Many a faithful 
teacher has felt his greatest discouragements to arise from 
the apathy of parents, who are constantly throwing some 
unlooked-for annoyance in his path, which generally ter- 
minates in the withdrawal of the child from beneath 
his care. 

It frequently happens that a child is just beginning to 
reward our efforts; faint signs of improvement are visible ; 
our interest is warmly excited; and, without any reason, 
the parent steps in, and coolly rewards our toil by remoyv- 
ing his child from the school. We weep now, at the 
thought of many almost forced from us. We loved them 
then—we love them still; we prayed for them then—we 
pray for them still; we hoped soon to see them become 
decided for God, and anticipated the day when they should 
publicly commemorate with us a Saviour’s dying love. 
But our hopes were blighted in a moment, and our antici- 
pations are farther from being realized than ever. Their 
place was vacant one Sabbath morning, and we were told 
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that the PARENT would not suffer his child again to fill it. 
A teacher has no help in such a case; he must bow to 
parental authority; but it is a fearful trial. It is hard to 
give up a child who has been watched over with the ten- 
derest solicitude, whose salvation the heart has yearned 
for, with a travailing and wrestling of soul, “that Christ 
might be formed in it, the hope of glory.” 

The stroke, bitter at all times, is often rendered more 
poignant by coming from a Christian parent’s hand. When 
ungodly parents send us word, in hackneyed phrase, that 
“ John has been sent to another school ;” that “ Father 
thinks James too old;” or that “Sarah is not coming again, 
because she was put into a lower class,” we are deeply 
pained: but when pious parents act in a similar way, 
wonder almost surpasses grief, and we feel that treatment 
like to this is one of the few mysteries time has failed to 
unravel. Are such parents doing as they would be done 
by? Is it kind to the teacher? Is it kind to the child? 
Did parents but strive to enter into a teacher’s feelings, 
did they but seek to know how much we really suffered 
from such ingratitude on their part, they would sympathize 
with our wounded spirit, when the child, dear to our heart, 
is thus rudely torn from our embrace; they would gladly 
retain their children with us, and no longer thwart us in 
our endeavors to bless them. 

Again and again has it been our painful lot to make an 
utterly incompetent child nominally an assistant teacher, 
because it was the only means by which we could keep 
him under our influence. The parent’s: waywardness 
would not allow us to teach him, unless we did it by guile, 
and while giving him the name of “teacher,” still strove 
to impress his youthful mind with saving truth. If parents 
would oftener visit the school, and there learn somewhat 
of the deep interest that thrills the teacher’s breast, they 
would not rest content with rendering mere heartless 
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approbation, or let the most trivial excuses suffice to 
burst a tie so strong. 

Another, and the only point to which we shall § now 
allade, is, the improper manner in which parents too often 
speak of the school, or the teacher, before the child. A 
parent, especially a pious parent, forms the character of 
his child. The youthful mind is ductile; the least thing 
makes an abiding impression, for the heart is soft and 
yielding. The child drinks in the remarks made by his 
parent, and believes them too. 

“ You send your child to the Sabbath School; he watches 
you, to know why you send him, and what you think of 
the school. Perhaps, as parents, you give your approba- 
tion to the school; but it is that languid, heartless appro- 
bation, which is worse than silence. They are friendly to 
~ the cause; they can use freely the language of approba- 
tion ;—but the heart is not in it; there is no deep emotion 
on the subject: the head, indeed, is near the equator, but 
the heart is at the poles. A man’s tongue may be loose, 
while his heart is ice-bound: the lack is not that of praise, 
but of self-denying energy. They are not prepared to 
‘encounter the obstacles in bringing the influence of the 
Sabbath School over their children. If suitable apparel 
is not provided, no pains are taken to furnish it. Ifa 
little reluctance is manifested by the children, the question 
of their staying at home is easily settled, according to 
their wishes, in their favor. They are not strongly and 
earnestly urged to this duty. This languor and indifference 
are imbibed by the children. Their attendance on the 
Sabbath becomes a mere whim; they are their own 
masters ; there is no steady, strong, decisive, parental in- 
fluence. The children, when they come to the school, 
have the family likeness, and are as cold and uninterested 
there as are their friends at home. Thus do parents mul- 
tiply the sorrows of a faithful teacher; and thus do they 
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lay up a fearful account, to be rendered at last, for the 
consequences. 

“ You know a teacher in the school, perhaps more than 
one, of whom you do not think very highly; he is not 
qualified for his station. But will you destroy the whole 
influence of that school over your child, by your prejudices, 
your unkind remarks, by your uncharitable insinuations, 
by your unmanly as well as unchristian thrusts? No 
child goes to the Sabbath School without knowing pre- 
cisely what his parents think of it, and of his teacher in 
particular. A few words incautiously dropped, a few im- 
proper remarks, may counteract all that can be done for 
your child at school, and perhaps ruin his soul forever. 
The teacher is doing the work of the parent; he is doing 
the hardest, most difficult, and responsible work of the 
parents every week; he is trying to aid you, without fee 
or reward; and will you, can you, throw so much respon- 
sibility upon him, and then add insult to ingratitude, and 
do all that you can to crush his hopes of usefulness, and 
destroy all his means of doing good to your child ?”’— 
Todd’s Sunday-School Teacher. 

We trust that parents who hitherto have acted differently 
will in future strive to co-operate with the teacher, speak 
well of him, teach their children to esteem him highly in 
love for his works’ sake, and ask, in the presence of their 
children, God’s blessing to rest upon his instructions. 
Thus, aided by pious parents, will the Sabbath School 
indeed become a training-place for glory: thus, and thus 
only, can parents fulfill the duties they owe to the Sabbath 
School.— Extract from Mrs. Davids’ “Prize Essay on 
the Sunday School.” 
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THE QUALIFICATIONS AND DUTIES OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


From Mrs. Davids’ Prize Essay, ‘“‘ The Sunday School.” 


Every community, whether family, church, or country, 
requires, to control its movements, a presiding, directing 
head ; one to whom authority has been committed to over- 
look the work of others. From this arrangement of the 
all-wise Creator, Sunday Schools are not exempt. Each, 
however limited its numbers, needs a guiding mind, a prin- 
cipal, a leader, to whom, by common consent, is given the 
title of superintendent. Having, of necessity, the chief 
authority in the school, and (subject to the rules) the entire 
guidance of its moyements, his position is most responsible, 
for on him its efficiency in great measure depends. Pro- 
bably, one of the most serious defects in Sabbath Schools, 
relates to the appointment of unsuitable officers. We have 
seen schools, after dragging on a feeble existence for years, 
all at once burst into life and activity, double and treble 
their numbers, prosper in every way; but, like a meteor 
blaze, they soon dwindled and decayed into their original 
sleepy, unsatisfactory state; the change from ill to good 
having solely resulted from the efficient management of a 
new superintendent, without whose active energies and in- 
cessant labors the school had no vitality ; and when he 
left, it quickly sank again. 

Many schools have nominally two or more superinten- 
dents, attending perhaps alternate Sabbaths, or alternate 
parts of the same day ; but there can be no oneness in such 
a system. Two wills directing one machine; two heads 
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controlling one body; two masters governing one house- 
hold ;—the very idea is confusion, and a school so divided 
against itself can never prosper; for such miscalled su- 
perintendence invariably issues in a dwarfish species of 
democracy; each teacher misgoverning himself or his 
class, whilst those professedly at the head do little more 
than direct the routine of exercises, and degenerate into 
mere secular mechanists. Certain qualifications are ne- 
cessary to the right fulfillment of the office, and wherever 
those qualifications are found they should be employed ; 
for if God gives a talent, he gives it to be used, and forbids 
its being laid up in a napkin. The superintendent. should 
be elected by the body of teachers whom he is to control; 
for they cannot be expected to put confidence in a teacher 
who is placed over them without their concurrence, and to 
whose appointment they may personally have serious ob- 
jections. The election should be annual, in order that 
newly admitted teachers may feel a sympathy with the 
superintendent as the man of their choice. But though 
he be yearly elected, it is very unadvisable that there 
should be a yearly change, for the longer a man is at the 
helm, the better he will steer. 

Having disposed of these preliminary points, we may 
notice, Ist, THe QUALIFICATIONS WHICH IT IS ESSENTIAL 
THAT A SUPERINTENDENT SHOULD POSSESS; and, 2d, 
THE DUTIES WHICH IT IS HIS OFFICE TO DISCHARGE. 

1st. He must be possessed of deep fervent piety. Though 
it may be by some thought superfluous to mention piety as 
an essential qualification in the superintendent of a Sabbath 
School, yet in many instances its necessity has been en- 
tirely overlooked, and schools have been governed for 
years by men without any pretensions to personal religion. 
Such a man may be perfect in his discipline, wise in his 
plans; his school may be a model for order and for learn- 
ing ; but, lacking the love of God in his heart, an icy cold- 
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ness, a frigid mechanism, will pervade his administration ; 
his brightest hopes are unworthy the object of a Sabbath 
School; and were his fondest imaginations realized, they 
might, like the aurora borealis, be bright and beautiful to 
look at, but would only more vividly excite a longing for 
the life-giving rays of the sun. Personal piety being un- 
doubted, the qualification we would place next in import- 
ance is— 

2d. Lhe tact to govern. It is no easy matter to govern 
wisely and thoroughly a body of voluntary adult agents, 
’ and, at the same time, children of all ages and dispositions, 
whose attendance, further, is for the most part as volun- 
tary as that of the teachers. To govern both absolutely, 
to unite love with firmness, to maintain discipline at all 
hazards,—requires tdcf, and a cool head to carry out un- 
hesitatingly the plan that a mature judgment has devised. 
The tact to govern consists in a union of the wisdom of the 
serpent with the meekness of the dove. As he must 
maintain the teachers’ authority over the children, with as 
much vigilance as he would his own over the teachers, he 
should never reprove or punish a child for disorderly con- 
duct, unless the teacher be absent, or request his interfe- 
rence. Many pious, well-meaning men, sadly fail in this 
respect; they will toil on, from week to week, in vain and 
heartless efforts to act on the scholars directly, instead of 
reaching them through the medium of the teachers. When 
a school is in disorder, how often will a superintendent 
call on the scholars not. to make so much noise, instead of 
saying, “I will thank the teachers to keep their classes in 
order ;” “A boy in Mr. A.’s class is behaving badly ;” “I 
cannot give out the hymn till the teachers have procured 
silence.” 

A superintendent without tact is either a mere cipher, 
simply giving out books or tickets, and conducting the me- 


chanism of the daily routine; or an arrogant usurper, 
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offending every one: but only let him possess this tact, 
and his spirit will pervade the entire school, exercising a 
mysterious influence, binding each heart to himself, and 
molding its energies at will. We well remember, one 
Sabbath day, a little before nine o’clock,* opposite a large 
school-house, a party of soldiers were drawn up for drilling : 
their gay accoutrements and various manceuvres charmed 
both teachers and scholars. Although, on the strike of 
nine, the school was deserted, presently the first stroke of 
the clock sounded, the superintendent raised his voice, 
uttered the single word “Time :” quick as lightning, each 
teacher collected his class and hastened into the school ; 
while the superintendent, standing at the door, bolted it as 
usual, before the clock had finished striking. The ser- 
geant, turning to his men, said, “'That’s good government: 
you may take a lesson from those boys.’ The power of 
influence is surprisingly great. A superintendent may 
effect anything, if he.can but carry the sympathies of the 
teachers and children along with him. But to govern in 
such wise, a superintendent must possess self-command : 
he must have learned the art of controlling his own temper, 
and of uniformly being firm, mild, and gentle; for in moral 
power—authority felt and not seen—lies the chief secret 
of governing well. 

3d. THe must possess energy and earnestness. Every 
superintendent should be animated with a similar enthu- 
saism to that of Dr. Arnold, who might appropriately be 
termed superintendent of the Rughy School. “All that ° 
he did played into the school. He was a long time feeling 
his way: constantly striving after an ideal standard of 
perfection, which he was conscious he had never attained. 
To suggestions from persons younger than himself, or his 
former pupils, with regard to alterations in the manner of 
teaching, or to points of discipline, he would listen with 
the greatest deference. His own mind was constantly em- 
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ployed in devising new measures for carrying out his 
several views. He woke, every morning, with thoughts 
of the school; felt, and made others feel, that there were 
vital principles he would carry through at whatever cost, 
and from which no argument or menace could move him. 
His concentration of interest in the school made it thorough- 
ty dependent upon him,.and so thoroughly penetrated with 
his spirit.”—Arnold’s Life and Correspondence, vol. i, ch. 3. 

Nothing but such untiring energy, such deep-seated ear- 
nestness, will insure success. A superintendent ought 
never to be absent. Does he suffer from ill health? Ra- 
ther let him resign his office than see his school wither. 
No family engagements, or a visit to a watering-place, can 
justify him in being absent six or eight consecutive Sab- 
baths every year. One Sabbath occasionally, is the utmost 
that an earnest superintendent would desire to take. This 
may seem a hard saying; but there are’ men who have 
traveled all Saturday night, on purpose to be present at 
the opening of the school, and who, for years, were never 
once absent or late: their heart being in the cause, toil 
was no toil to them. 

4th. He should possess Biblical and general informa- 
tion, and be in an influential position in society. Persons 
do not like to be governed by those who, on any account, 
they rightly deem their inferiors. As the chief officers 
must ever determine the character of the school in public 
estimation, we usually find, where the superintendent is 
not a man of decided superiority, both of mind and station, 
that the teachers are poor, or very young. 

5th. Growing holiness. A superintendent has so much 
power, and is so accustomed to command, that unless he 
cultivate growing humbleness of mind, and enjoy much 
communion with God in secret, his own piety will flicker 
and decay; he will become overbearing and imperious; he 
will cease to shine, and no longer point the way; deadness 
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and barrenness will be in the school: its numbers may 
_ keep up, its mechanism may be faultless; but conversions 
will be unknown there, and the blessing of God will have 
departed from its midst. 

Having thus enumerated what we conceive to be the 
more essential qualifications of a superintendent, we pro- 
ceed— 

II. To somMr CONSIDERATION OF HIS IMPORTANT 
puTigs. They are threefold. 

Ist. As regards the teachers. 

2d. The scholars. 

3d. The machinery of the entire school. 

To seek the conversion of the unconverted, and the growth 
in grace and every Christian virtue of the conyerted, is 
the most ¢mportant duty a superintendent owes his teachers. 
They form his class, and he must indeed “watch” for 
their souls, being “ instant in prayer” for each ; and if he 
pray aright, God by his Spirit will direct him what means 
successfully to use for their salvation. He ought to feel 
deeply, if a teacher remain long unconverted after entering 
the school. He ought to pray with him, talk to him pri- 
vately, write to him, and show him the fearfulness of 
attempting to teach others those truths of which he is 
himself ignorant. Special meetings of teachers may be 
made eminently conducive to the conversion of the unde- 
cided. Often, in the solemnity of a prayer-meeting, has 
conviction forced its way to the heart, melted its hardness, 
subdued its hatred, and brought the trembler a penitent to 
the Saviour’s foot-stool. There are hundreds of living wit- 
nesses to testify, that all the religion they possess they owe 
to a faithful superintendent. Entering as unconverted 
teachers, the voice of Christian love met their thoughtless 
ears; perhaps for the first time in their lives addressed on 
the subject of personal religion; with prayers and with tears 
followed, followed still, until they took the Saviour’s yoke 
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upon them, and “found his yoke was easy and his burden 
light.” But not with the mere fact of their conversion 
does the faithful superintendent rest content: he must 
strive to bring all his teachers openly to unite themselves 
with the people of God. Even then he must not leave 
them, but watch over them tenderly, seeking to establish 
their Christian character, to point out inconsistencies, to 
fan their piety, increase their knowledge, and train them 
to be devoted followers of the Lamb. The superinten-~ 
dent should instruct the teachers in private, and in their 
respective classes, in the proper methods of communicating 
knowledge. He should not allow of the individual plan 
being employed in a single instance. He should choose 
the lessons for each class, at every hour of teaching, that 
he may accurately know, at any moment, how each ought 
to be employed. He should never allow any teacher to 
be absent or late, without personally inquiring the reason, 
and expressing his disapprobation of all idle excuses. A 
teacher, regularly accustomed to enter school after the 
exercises had commenced, was met by the superintendent 
one morning, with the gentle reproof, “ My dear, you are 
rather late to day.” That teacher was never late again. 
But so to govern, the eye must speak, as well as the mouth. 
There must be a mild, cutting look, a mournful, pained 
manner, to go direct to the heart, and make the teacher 
feel that the superintendent thinks punctuality an all-im- 
portant requisite. If a teacher persists in being irregular, 
he should not be appointed to any stated class. The. su- 
perintendent should anxiously train new teachers, and 
those chiefly from the ranks of the taught. Pious scholars 
should be, in his mind, always looked upon as.in training 
for the office of teacher. 

“ Having selected his candidates, without revealing his 
intentions to them, he may afford them every opportunity 
of adding to their stock of knowledge ; at one time by con- 
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versation, at another by the loan of books, and at all times 
carefully directing them in the choice of the volumes they 
take from the library. The next step, perhaps, will be, to 
introduce them gradually to their new duties, by calling 
occasionally upon one or other to fill the place of an absent 
teacher. On such occasions it is well te be much with 
them, to watch their course of procedure, to check little 
errors in the bud, to give them confidence before the class, 
and insure respectful deference for them on the part of the 
scholars; to help them in cases of discipline, or rather, to 
prevent such cases from occurring; and, in a word, to enable 
them to begin aright in laying the foundation of a teacher's 
habits. Great benefit has been found to result, in this re- 
spect, from allowing them to-sit beside teachers of approved 
and singularly happy talents for their office; such as are 
ready in illustration, and have the faculty of gaining and 
keeping the attention and the affections of their classes. 
“He that walketh with wise men shall be wise.” ‘So one 
who is much with able, judicious, and successful teachers, 
cannot but learn many useful lessons, imbibe something of 
the excellent spirit which is breathing around, and thus be 
more speedily fitted for their high vocation. And when, at 
last, the young teacher is about to receive a class of his 
own, we should recommend the superintendent to hold a 
solemn conversation with him in private, and lay before 
him distinctly the deep responsibility he is to assume; 
presenting a high standard of duty for his aim, with a 
sincere prayer that he may reach and maintain it.”— 
Packard’s Teacher Taught. 

Secondly. As regards the scholars. It is the superin- 
tendent’s duty to enforce quietness and order. Discipline 
must be carried out with a firm hand. When we enter a 
noisy, disorderly school, we never think of laying any part 
of the blame on the teachers ; for it is the superintendent’s 
duty to remove or transfer them, if they do not enforce 
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stillness and prompt obedience in their classes. The su- 
perintendent must act as he wishes his teachers should: 
his habits must be those he desires to be imitated by all. 
“ Vigilant, steady, and uniform adherence to established 
rules, is of very great importance. Children will soon — 
discover whether they can trifle with their teacher, or 
with any of the authorities of the school, and they will 
act accordingly. Let it be a rule, that no one speaks so 
loud as to be heard beyond his own class: This is often 
broken by the teacher, but more commonly by boys, who 
are taught in their day schools to read in a loud, coarse 
tone. A little practice will make it very easy for all to 
speak so as to be perfectly heard by the class to which 
they belong, and yet not disturb others. The stillness 
that is thus produced invites, and indeed compels, atten- 
tion. In spite of all care, however, there will be an un- 
conscious rising of the voice, which would soon become 
disorderly. The superintendent should touch his bell, or, 
by a word or hint, check this as soon as it begins. The 
habit of quietness will, in this manner, be soon formed, and 
permanently too; for those who have once known the 
comfort of a peaceful and still school-room, will not en- 
dure the clamor to which they once were, perhaps, insen- 
sible. Another important point in maintaining order, is 
to keep all the scholars engaged. It is a miserable plan, 
in all respects, to take one at a time, and make the im- 
pression that the rest of the class have no interest in the 
lesson until their turns come in order. The lesson should 
be the lesson of all; and the answers, explanations, advice, 
&c., should be heard by all; yet it is no uncommon thing 
to see ‘a teacher so absorbed in his attention to one, that 
all the rest are playing, or yawning, or idle. Another 
important rule is, that every scholar and teacher should 
take their proper seats on entering the room, and keep 
them till the school time is expired. The practice of 
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permitting children to leave the room is a very pernicious 
one. We know children that think it an indispensable 
prerogative that they should go out of church at some 
time during the service; and many parents are thought- 


less enough to allow them to disturb the congregation in 


this way. We trust that this is one of the evil customs 
which Sunday Schools will correct. It should be known 
as a rule of every school, that no child is allowed to leave 
his seat until the school is dismissed; and no exception 
should be permitted, except at the request of a teacher to 
the superintendent. - If these rules are observed, a most 
important preparation will be made for the duty of instruc- 
tion; they are simple and practical. We venture to declare, 
that no school which shall try them properly for three 
Sabbaths in succession, will be willing to abandon them.”— 
Packard's Teacher Taught. 

Some superintendents make too much noise in govern- 
ing. We heard one, a short time since, call out with a 
stentorian voice, disturbing the entire school, causing every 
child and every teacher, for the moment, to be disorderly— 
“James, I will not have such behavior in the school: 
be quiet directly.” He was at least four yards from the 
boy ; and we noticed, with regret, one attentive class of 
girls so disturbed by the unnecessary interruption, that 
interest was not restored in the lesson under review 
without considerable difficulty. A superintendent acting 
thus unwisely weakens his authority, and destroys his 
influence. 

The classification of scholars is another duty that de- 
volves on the superintendent, and must be unflinchingly 
attended to: the “like” of the teacher or the taught must 
not unduly influence his decisions. Teachers will rarely 
take offense at having their pupils removed into other 
classes, if it be done with impartiality and kindness; but 
should they prove unreasonable, he must suffer patiently, 
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conscious that he is acting rightly. No teacher is certain- 
ly worth the trouble of retaining, who has formed the 
habit of being easily offended. He should know each 
scholar individually; though he commit them to the 
teachers, they are still intrusted to his care; especially 
should he strive to retain the older scholars,. for if they 
habitually leave as soon as they are fourteen or fifteen, 
there must be something amiss in his treatment of them. 

Thirdly. Zhe machinery of the entire school. It is his 
duty to increase the school. very year he should make 
some special effort to add to its numbers, otherwise it will 
rapidly diminish. He should open the school with prayer, - 
select the hymns for singing, and address the school at 
least every other Sabbath. There is a diversity of opinion 
here. We think the rule should be for the superintendent 
to conduct all the devotional and public exercises himself. 
He should examine every class once a quarter, or, if pos- 
sible, every six weeks. He should keep an account of the 
teachers’ attendance. He should make arrangements for 
the efficient oversight of the scholars during public wor- 
ship. He should attend to all the visitors, and meet the 
teachers for mutual improvement. These are only a few 
of the minute details that fill a superintendent’s time; to 
specify the half would be impossible. 

“The superintendent should establish a stated meeting 
of the teachers, for prayer, and examination of the lesson; 
aud feel that the continuance of it, the attendance of 
teachers, and its profit and interest, depend mainly upon 
himself. There can be no doubt that the influence which 
a devoted superintendent can exert, through these meet- 
ings, over the character of teachers not professedly pious, 
and over the general interest of the school, is beyond es- 
timation. The superintendent should devote particular 
attention to the library; be careful that all the books are 
of areligious and appropriaie character; that such additions 
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are made as the wants of the school require; and that an 
interest in it is‘sustained among teachers and pupils. In 
some schools, he has the exclusive right of selecting the 
books and appointing the librarian. 

“ But, aside from these specific duties, the great power 
of the superintendent lies in the spirit and energy which 
he shows in all his official acts. In a thousand ways which 
cannot be defined, a general impression is made. ‘There 
is a blending of confidence and esteem, and sympathy and 
friendship, which makes up his mysterious power. There 
is a close alliance and confidence subsisting between him 
and the teachers, which binds them in a holy brotherhood. 
He does not usurp an authority over them, as if he were 
elevated above them; yet they feel the importance of act- 
ing under him and with him, as their principal. They 
mingle as fellow-disciples, as friends, as brethren, as united 
in labor and responsibility; and here is the source of 
that influence upon which their mutual influence is based. 
Mae ine * Whatever the spiritual duty of the pastor 
is to his flock, is Ais duty; whatever solicitude a devoted © 
pastor feels for the salvation of his charge, the superinten- 
dent should feel for the salvation of Avs; and whatever 
faith, and prayer, and labor, may seem to be demanded 
in the one case, are quite as requisite in the other.’— 
Packard’s Teacher Taught. 
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In all societies where a number of individuals co-operate 
together for the accomplishment of a given purpose, it is 
desirable that one should preside over them who enjoys 
the confidence of all the others. It is so in the Sunday- 
school. There is usually one person in the school to whom 
the reins of government are intrusted, and who is in a 
great measure accountable for its welfare. A few of the 
duties which this individual will be called upon to discharge 
in virtue of his office of superintendent will now be briefly 
enumerated. 

The first duty is one in the performance of which he will 
be brought very prominently before the school; it is, to 
conduct the public services of the school. When the teachers 
and scholars have met together on the Sunday morning, in 
the enjoyment of many blessings, with their minds free 
from the all-engrossing cares of the previous week, it is 
meet that they should approach the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift in the spirit of fervent prayer, to thank 
him for the innumerable mercies they have received, and 
to implore his divine blessing to rest upon their present 
meeting. To conduct this part of the service will be the 
superintendent’s duty, (or he may appoint teachers in rota- 
tion with himself,) and for this he should prepare himself. 
He should meditate upon the subject of his prayer before 
entering the school. This will impart a deep earnestness 
to his words, and a holy calmness and serenity to his whole 
demeanor. He should never’ commence his prayer till 
there is perfect stillness in the room, nor should he, on any 
account, make it so long as to weary those who listen to 
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him. Strict attention should be paid to these two particu- 
lars, as on their observance depends, in a great measure, 
the efficacy of this solemn part of the school service. 

2d purty. Zo preserve order in the school.—lIt is at all 
times a difficult task to get a number of children who have 
been unrestrained at home, to preserve order for a given 
period. When the reins of parental authority are held too 
loosely, noisy, boisterous habits are contracted, which re- 
quire great prudence to subdue, or even to keep within 
bounds for a short season. This is particularly the case in 
the Sunday-school, where so many causes conspire to pro- 
duce disorder. Children come to the school, and there 
meet their class-mates, whom they have not seen since the 
previous Sunday. Conversation arises between them on 
the occurrences of the week; incidents are related, and 
some perhaps of such a nature as to produce laughter; 
thus one cause of disturbance leads on to another, till the 
school is soon in an uproar, This disturbance it is the 
superintendent’s duty to quell; and he should check the 
least appearance of it, for it is easier to keep the spirit of 
disorder from entering the school, than it is to expel it after 
it has entered. To effect this, the superintendent should 
be the first to enter the school. In issuing orders for the 
suppression’ of any noise, he should never allow any harsh 
or uritable expressions to escape him, but should make 
known his wishes calmly and deliberately. After the 
teachers have entered the room, the superintendent should 
resign to them the management of their respective classes, 
in order that he may be at liberty to commence the devo- 
tional exercises. He should hold the reins of government 
with a firm though gentle hand. He should never allow 
any breach of discipline to pass unnoticed, yet he should 
check the offender in so mild a manner as to convince him 
that the reproof was conveyed in a spirit of love, and that 
his good and that of the school was the superintendent’s 
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sole actuating motive. He should gain the good-will and 
respect of both teachers and scholars, and his government 
should be characterized. by love rather than fear. 

3d purty. To arrange the classes.—It will be the super- 
intendent’s duty to see that the scholars are perfectly 
arranged under their several teachers, so that each class 
may consist of scholars who are equally far advanced. If 
there be two or three members of a class who are much 
more proficient than the others, their improvement will be 
retarded by having to wait upon them, while it will cause 
the teacher much inconvenience, as the same instruction 
will not suit both. In such a case the superintendent 
should separate the two divisions, either removing the more 
advanced scholars to a higher class, or the others to a 
lower. He can do this better than the teacher, as he 
knows all the classes, while the teacher only knows his 
own. He should also arrange the teachers and scholars 
according to their different dispositions and temperaments. 
It will not do for the bold and resolute boy to be placed 
with the timid, retiring teacher. The superintendent should 
study the dispositions of the scholars before he hands them 
over to a teacher. It will not require much penetration to 
discover their several characters, for “‘ out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 

4th pury. Zo present an example worthy the imitation 
of teachers and scholars.—The superintendent of a Sunday- 
school should ever bear in mind that he holds the most 
responsible situation in it, and that all the others look up 
to him for guidance. He should remember that every eye 
is bent upon him, and all his actions are freely and impar- 
tially criticised, and in proportion as he discharges his 
duties faithfully will he be respected and beloved. He 
should present an example of regular and punctual attend- 
ance, of piety and goodness, so that he can urge these 
things upon the teachers and scholars without being ac- 
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cused by his own conscience. He should encourage and 
assist the junior teachers, and cheer them on to renewed 
perseverance. ~He should extend the hand of brotherly 
kindness to the scholars, no matter how mean and miserable 
they may be, and always strive to impress upon their minds 
the sublime truth that virtue alone constitutes real great- 
ness. Nor should this connection between the superintend- 
ent and scholars cease with the closing of the school; it 
should go out into the daily walks of life, and whenever 
the superintendent meets any of his little friends, he should 
not pass them by as if they had never met before, but 
should recognize them with a friendly nod. A trifling mark 
of attention such as this will do more to increase their self- 
respect than a long oration delivered on the Sabbath-day. 
In a word, let the superintendent consider himself as the 
leader of the little band, who look up to him for guidance, 
and who only wait for the influence of his example to press 
forward without wavering in the cause of virtue and human 
improvement.—/rom the Belfast Prize Hssay. 


DO YOU STUDY THE HABITS OF YOUNG PEOPLE? 
Ir is not enough to see that your scholars are at school in 
proper time, that their dress is neat, and that their hands and 
faces are clean: it is not sufficient that you hear them repeat 
what they have committed to memory, and instruct them to 
read and spell; for though punctuality, neatness, and an 
ability to read and recite, are good things, yet are they but 
the stepping-stones to those that are better. A knowledge . 
of the habits of thinking, of the likes and dislikes, and of the 
prejudices and inclinations of children, will greatly assist you, 
and strengthen your hands, in the benevolent enterprise you 
have undertaken.— Ephraim Holding’s Homely Hints. 
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QUALIFICATIONS AND DUTIES OF 
TEACHERS. 


From Mrs. Davids’ Prize Essay, “ The Sunday School.” 


I—QUALIFICATIONS. 


In enumerating the qualifications of teachers, in addition 
to sincere piety, which ought always to be pre-supposed, 
we shall confine ourselves to three particulars, each of 
which is so highly important, that if any individual were 
to offer himself as a teacher, strikingly deficient in them, 
no school ought to engage his services until he had in some 
measure obtained them; for as they are not natural, but 
acquired gifts, they are within your reach, within the reach 
of all. 

I. KNowLepGr.—We cannot teach any science of 
which we are totally ignorant. A man who has never 
acquired the art of reading cannot impart that ability to 
another. Apply this truism to your duties as a teacher. 
As your book is the Bible, and you have to instruct the 
young in its contents, you need an experimental acquaint- 
ance with them; but that is far from being sufficient, for 
though a very ignorant person may be a Christian, yet it 
is impossible he can be an efficient teacher. If you know 
but little, you can impart but little, and vapidity and 
listlessness will take possession of your class. It is not 
for us exactly to say how well versed in the Scriptures 
a teacher ought to be; but this we may fearlessly assert, 
that a much higher amount of professional knowledge in 
our teachers, than at present exists, is necessary to enable 
Sunday Schools to keep pace with the requirements of the 
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age. As the children of the wealthier classes are brought 
into the school, and as those of the humbler are better in- 
structed during the week, if you do not increase in know- 
ledge, the children will quickly surpass you. Remember, 
when a teacher is once detected in an error, he is lowered 
in the estimation of his class, and his influence is all but 
gone. : 

“Teacher said this morning,” exclaimed a lively boy, 
“that Shem was Noah’s eldest son; so I asked him why 
Japheth was called the elder: and he looked so queer.” 
A little girl, returning from school, said, “Sister, do not 
the words in italics in the Bible mean that they are not to 
be found in the original? because teacher said it was 
meant to be more emphatic.” 

If you would not perpetuate error, you must obtain clear 
views of Divine truth, and a correct and thorough know- 
ledge of Biblical facts and doctrines. Bible geography 
and chronology are most important; while some know- 
ledge of natural history is essential to prevent half the 
Bible being as a sealed book. Ancient, and especially 
Jewish history, you should be tolerably conversant with. 
But, above all, you must be “ mighty in the Scriptures :” 
knowing where to find appropriate passages, and how to 
select the most important doctrines. 


II. Aprirupe to Tracn.—Some people know much,, 


but have no tact in communicating. Their illustrations 
are not apposite; their explanations only serve to con- 
found ; their questions are abstruse; their style of expres- 


sion is objectionable; their words are ill chosen; and 


their every tone and manner unsuitable. 

You must be simple. Do not assume that the children 
know anything correctly or thoroughly: take nothing for 
granted, but explain and simplify again and again. If 
you feel a natural deficiency in communicating knowledge, 
strive to aequire skill; you will improve by practice and 
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constant effort.. Read the best children’s books; there 
are many now published that will show you the way chil- 
dren’ ought to be ialked to. Make the blessed Saviour 
your model: he -did not teach always alike; he awas apt 
to teach, and suited his language to the circumstances of 
those whom he addressed. Imitate him closely; for in 
this, as in other respects, he set us “an example, that we 
should tread in his steps.” 

“I. Devorep Love ro razr Worx.—Unless the heart 
is interested, you-can do nothing. If you dislike teaching, 
and go to it as a drudgery, how can you expect but that 
your class will think it a drudgery to learn of you? 

Do you like to be in the school, or are you ready to 
say, “ What a weariness is it?” If your heart is not in it, 
there will be no energy in your movements, and any little 
excuse will serve to divert you from your duties. If you 
like not the school, your temper will be irritated at the 
dulness or obstinacy of your class, your pride will be 
mortified at every appearance of zeal in others, and you 
will prove anything but a blessing. No talents, however 
great, can make up for want of interest; for one lifeless, 
inert teacher will hinder a whole school. A young woman, 
who was really ignorant, although pious, made up for her 
limited acquirements, and deficient physical and mental 
powers, by her enthusiastic attachment to the school. But 
let all teachers who bring their bodies without their souls, 
keep away from our rooms: we want no lifeless machines. 
If you love the school with the enthusiasm we plead for, 
while you cannot but help other holy objects, you will feel 
that teaching is your work, the business of your life. This 
will be the all-absorbing object of interest; and to it will 
your mind necessarily revert, as the magnet to the load- 
stone. No teacher ever can excel, who does not make the 
art of teaching his special business: reading, thinking, 
praying about it. No one can excel who interests himself 
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much in other works of Christian philanthropy.. There is 
a niche for every one: “happy is he that finds and fills 
it well. Those who have done most for the world and 
their Divine Master, have devoted themselves to the carry- 
ing out of one object.” 

If your place is the Sunday School, do not multiply en- 
gagements, lest. you attempt everything and succeed in. 
nothing. We wish your heart so entirely in the cause, 
that all who know you would say, “There is a devoted 
teacher.” Nothing will effectually inspire this love for 
teaching but increasing holiness. To love every wayward, 
repulsive child that may be placed under your care, you 
must set its soul before your mental vision; and, loving 
that priceless gem, now enclosed in an unlovely casket, 
you must strive to fit it for heaven. “ Your zeal must be 
a true zeal to labor for Christ: the oil that feeds the flame 
should be of heavenly origin, and not the result: of an 
ardent. temperament, or a splendid imagination. Your 
piety should be constant as well as burning; you should 
know that you are capable of great self-denial, and can be 
regular in all your habits; you need not possess ‘ the ra- 
zor’s edge, but must have the blade of a well-tempered 
knife.” Divest your character of all sloth, effeminacy, and 
indulgence. We are too apt to feel that the object of life 
is to move in our own little circle, enjoy the full cup of 
mercies which God bestows, and creep into heaven at last : 
a kind of selfishness which has no example and no parallel 
in the lives of Christ and his apostles, and no countenance 
in the Bible. * * * I know the field is comparatively 
an humble one, and that ambition would not go there ; for 
the crown which she seeks is not there. The fact is, in 
the kingdom of Christ great learning is not demanded ; 
great, striking, and splendid talents are not necessary in 
order to be useful, to bring souls to Christ, and to win the 
cross of life; but holy, devoted, disinterested piety is the 
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great thing needed; this will bring wisdom from above, 
this will overcome difficulties, bear up under discourage- 
ments, enable us to see the fruit of our labors here, and to 
anticipate their reward hereafter. May we all be baptized 
with the fire of that love which is stronger than death, 
until faith gives us the victory over the world, over life 
and death; until love compels us to exclaim, ‘Yea, doubt- 
less, I count all things but dross, that I may win Christ ; 
and I am willing, not only to suffer bonds, but to die for 
the sake of my Lord Jesus Christ, by whom I am crucified 
to the world, and the world to me! ”—7bodd’s Sabbath- 
School Teacher. 


IL—DUTIES. 
1. On the Duties of Teachers in School. . 


THE duties of a teacher in school partake of a twofold 
character: first, those which relate to the general welfare 
of the school, and his behavior towards the officers and 
teachers; and, secondly, those which appertain to the 
government of his class. . 

There will be a proneness to neglect these duties, vary- 
ing according to the natural constitution of each teacher’s 
mind. One who governs well his class, and who exercises 
due authority there, may be tempted to dogmatize over his 
fellow-teachers, or to exhibit an improper spirit to the 
officers : others will be more likely to run into the contrary 
extreme; their temptation will be, neglecting to enforce 
obedience in the class. If you would aim at excellence, 
you must avoid both these errors ; and seek in each station 
to take your appropriate place, and perform its allotted 
duties. 

I. Your Conpuct TOWARDS THE OrricerRs, TEACH- 
ERS, AND IN THE SCHOOL GENERALLY.—Commence your 
course as a teacher with a determination to obey the rules 
of the school. Obedience, stern, constant obedience, on 
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your part, is essential. No school can prosper while every 
teacher will have his. own way. Disorder must ensue; 
and as the Spirit of God loves unity and peace, his influ- 
ences cannot rest where confusion prevails. Determine, 
then, to obey. Ask for a copy of the rules: if there are 
no printed ones, make a copy for yourself; read them, 
study them, understand them thoroughly; and do this de- 
fore you seek to be admitted as a teacher, that you may 
know what is expected of you, and be prepared to perform 
it. Are there not teachers in every school who have never 
read the rules carefully through? Has not every super- 
intendent, when rebuking a teacher for neglect of duty, 
been met by the absurd excuse, “I did not know it was 
the rule.” You ought to have known it; the alledged ex- 
cuse of ignorance, if true, is a painful proof that you have 
yet to acquire the art of obeying. 

The sound of the bell, or the superintendent’s voice, 
should be promptly attended to; let not another word in- 
advertently pass your lips. “No instruction, however 
good, can justify the violation of law; your cheerful sub- 
mission, though at the expense of your own pleasure, will 
-teach a lesson to the scholars, that can neither be misun- 
derstood nor forgotten.”—(Althans on Governing a Class.) 
A Roman general, being asked how he had learned to 
command so well, replied, “By first learning to obey.” 
The teacher who himself habitually disobeys the rules, is 
equally certain to have an habitually disorderly and ill- 
managed class. 

Visiting a school the other day, perfect order seemed to 
pervade every movement; each class and each child was 
actively employed, and each teacher so interested and ab- 
sorbed, that we could not forbear exclaiming, “How 
beautiful this is! every class seems isolated; no noise, no 
looking about.” The superintendent remarked, “I have 
them under entire control ;” at the same time blowing a 
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- whistle very softly.. We were startled at the instantaneous 
effect produced: the buzz of voices was hushed; not a 
sound could be heard, or a movement seen. The superin- 
tendent-simply said, “'Thank you, my friends; I wanted 
to see something; go on.” Such pleasing scenes might be 
observed in every school, if the teachers, as a body, would 
but maintain the unity of the superintendent’s authority. 
Wilful violation of law is sin. It may arise from the 
mere habit of thoughtlessly forgetting the necessity of 
order; in which case we would simply remind you, that 
the children will never obey your commands, if their eagle 
eyes can detect a want of subordination on your part; or 
you may purposely break the rule, disapproving of its 
practice. If it is faulty in your esteem, propose an altera- 
tion at the next teachers’ meeting; and if that alteration be 
not agreed to by the majority, conclude that inexperience 
alone makes you deem it advisable. By the majority the 
school must be controlled; you must submit to obey what 
you may not cordially approve. One alternative is yours, 
you can leave the school; but this is an alternative so 
fearful, that a teacher can rarely be warranted taking so 
decided a step. Probably the most ‘frequent cause of 
broken rules may be traced to the teacher’s possessing an 
ill-balanced, ill-disciplined mind, rendering him incapable of 
perceiving the beauty of order, or the power of united action. 
In well-constituted schools, the rules are so plain and 
binding, that nothing more is necessary than to regard 
them; but, for the sake of those who are under an in- 
efficient superintendent, the following advice is given :— 
_- First. Be constant and regular in your attendance. 
Never be absent from your post, unless absolutely neces- 
sary. In large towns especially, there are temptations to 
irregularity, which you must firmly resist. Make it a 
settled rule, that nothing but personal illness, or very 
evident domestic duty, shall keep you away from the 
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school. If you only attend when convenient, your pre- 
sence will be extremely uncertain; for it is not easy to be 
constant. “Be not weary in well doing.” It is little less 
than a personal insult for you to burden the superintendent 
with the care of your class: his duties are sufficiently 
onerous, without your neglect increasing them. “If ab- 
solutely necessitated to be absent, either inform the super- 
tatendent, or provide a substitute. If you adopt the former 
plan, send. him notice early in the preceding week, that he 
may have time to make arrangements. It is of no use to 
inform a superintendent, just as school-commences, that 
you cannot come. If you send a substitute, be very care- 
ful. that he is competent to take the control of your class. 
Never permit it to be entirely neglected. One of the 
alternatives you are bound to adopt.” 

Amongst the causes that induce irregularity of attend- 
ance; may be mentioned, a desire to hear some popular 
preacher, or some particular discourse; unfavorable wea- 
ther; a slight degree of illness; an invitation to visit 
friends, or the presence of friends at your own house ; the 
tauntings and mockings of one relative, or the earnest 
persuasions of another. 

The first of these causes is sinful in itself; an un- 
healthy state of mind is surely indicated by a readiness to 
hunt after novelties on the Sabbath-day. To be buzlt up 
in the faith, to grow in knowledge, you must be found with 
your class in the school, in your accustomed seat in the 
sanctuary, every Lord’s-day. 

The four sueceeding excuses discover a sad want of ear- 
nestness, and prove that you require more ardent love to 
Jesus to make you willing to persevere. Without spiritu- 
ality of mind, without self-consecration and devotement, it 
is natural that you should weary of Sabbath-School teach- 
ing; and a slight excuse will suffice to deter from forced 
work. A young man who, during his probation, had been 
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rather over-solicitous to have a class to himself, was ab- 
sent the second Sunday morning after his appointment to 
one. On entering, in the afternoon, he was met with the 
salutation, “Where were you this morning, sir?” “I was 
not quite well; and the morning was so foggy, I was afraid 
to come.” Never shall we forget the indignant glance of 
the superintendent’s eye, or the tender tone of his voice, as 
he replied, “And are you always quite well when behind 
the counter, and is the morning never foggy when you are 
sent to attend a customer? Be ashamed, my dear young 
friend, to offer your heavenly Master an excuse which 
your employer on earth would reject.” 

The hardest trial-to which a teacher’s constancy is 
subjected, arises from the remarks of friends. It is hard 
to bear a taunt, or endure a sneer; but those who cannot 
appreciate your motives, and do not value your exertions, 
will not be sparing in attempts to allure you from your 
class. “Jl tell you what,” said one young man to another ; 
“you are Sunday-School mad: you take a little Sunday- 
School boy, put him on a pedestal, and fall down and 
worship him. Are you so very important a personage, 
that you cannot be absent for one Sabbath ?” 

Be prepared for such remarks, and never let them draw 
you from the path of duty.. A cutting joke, a biting sar- 
-easm, if these suffice to conquer you, how could you have 
stood in the fiery days of persecution? Remember Jesus, 
who endured for you cruel mockings, without one thought 
of neglecting the work he came to perform. With a single 
eye, his pure heart was bent on doing his Father’s will: 
he had a work to do, and was straitened till it was accom- 
plished. Inmitate your blessed Saviour ; steadily bend your 
mind to your work, and taunts and sneers will fail to affect 
your steadfast resolve. Harder still to resist than sneers, 
are the persuasions of affection. Kind and loving friends, 
watchful and tender parents, will ofttimes entreat you “ not: 
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to injure your health;” “not to do so much ;” and when 
they see you, tired and worn out, at the close of the Sab- 
bath, they will strive to check your zeal and lessen your 
labors: mental harassment and physical fatigue will second 
their endeavors, and you will be in a strait, not knowing 
what to do; for peace’ sake, you are almost ready to give 
up. Far be it from us to wish health or life thrown away. 
There are cases of lung disease, and other complaints, 
where God plainly indicates his will, that the party should 
lie passive, “and suffer patiently, rather than work ac- 
tively.” A safe rule for adoption is, that you should feel 
bound to fulfill your Sabbath-School engagements, if a 
similar state of health or weathet would not deter you 
from your weekly business. When parents object, young 
persons should respectfully, but firmly, say, “My father, 
I will not teach at all, if you object to it, for my first duty 
and pleasure is to obey your wishes; but I cannot be a 
half-hearted teacher: if I belong to the schoul, I must at- 
tend regularly and punctually.” 

You must not mind a little fatigue. Teachers, like 
ministers, give up their day of rest, in order to benefit 
the souls-of others; and unless God has endued you with 
uncommon physical energy, a day faithfully spent in the 
Sabbath School must close with utter prostration of 
strength, and lassitude both of mind and body. 

Secondly. Be punctual. This duty, though closely al- 
lied with constancy, yet needs distinct mention; for some 
teachers, never absent, are always late; setting a bad ex- 
ample to the children, who quickly imitate it; wasting 
part of the precious time allotted for instruction; losing 
the holy influence of the opening service; forming habits 
of general inattention in the class: and all this evil simply 
arises because the teacher will not come a little earlier. 
What prevents him? A thoughtless disregard of the evil; 
late rising; needless time spent in adorning the body, or 
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feasting at the dinner-table. Teachers, you must deny 
yourselves. We have been repeatedly asked, “If I cannot 
be at school in time, without neglecting private prayer, 
what ought I to do?” This is surely asking which of 
two sins you shall commit: it is a sin to omit prayer, it is 
a sin to be late. This you must do—you must rise earlier. 
One teacher, who had a widowed invalid mother to wait 
on, and breakfast to prepare for several young brothers, 
used always to rise at four o’clock on the Sabbath morning, 
in order that she might be at the school by nine, without 
neglecting any home duty. Of this you may rest assured, 
that if your mind is distracted with a sense of guilt, from 
the omission of prayer, you can never hope to teach 
successfully. 

If you are a junior member in a family, you cannot 
alter its domestic arrangements; but you can breakfast 
before the rest of the household are up; you can dine on 
a crust of bread, instead of waiting for the hot dinner. 
There is no warrant to expect that God will bless the 
labors of any teacher who is habitually absent at the 
opening prayer. 

Thirdly. Having secured punctuality by being present 
some minutes before school commences, enter with ‘a calm 
and cheerful countenance, and go at once to your class. 
Gossiping between teachers, in school hours, is an evil so 
gross as scarcely to merit notice; but many a teacher, who 
would never dream of leaving his class after the school 
was opened, will spend the entire time beforehand in 
talking, it may be, on subjects totally irrelevant to the day 
and the place. “A superintendent often has to ring the 
bell for order two or three times before he can get the 
teachers to break off their conversation, and hurry, with 
dissipated feelings and disturbed minds, to their neglected 
classes. The influence of such practices on the children is 


highly injurious. On entering the school, the child looks 
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for the kind smile of his teacher to welcome him ; but he 
is at the other end of the room, laughing and talking. 
The feeling of disappointment is soon merged in the desire 
to imitate; he laughs and talks too; and when the moment 
for commencing arrives, the minds of all are engaged on 
trifling or sinful subjects; seriousness is banished, and 
there is no tone for the devotional exercises that imme- 
diately follow the din of Babel sounds. The same remarks 
apply, with nearly equal force, to gossiping as you walk to 
the house of God, or after the school is closed. 

Let us enforce this advice by a fact.. There were two 
schools, constituted on similar principles. In the one that 
had, in most respects, the fewest advantages, the teachers 
always went to their places the moment they entered the 

room. It was no unusual sight for nearly all the teachers, 
and a considerable proportion of scholars, to be appropri- 
ately engaged half an hour before the bell rang for order. 
One class would be listening to a promised story; in a 
second, a child would be asking advice as to some dubious 
course of conduct; in a third, the teacher would be ten- 
derly administering private reproof. Earnest prayer, 
offered in the closet, was still fresh in the mind ; its in- 
fluence was telling on the conduct. The walk to the 
school had not dissipated feeling, for the time had been 
spent in ardent aspirations for the Spirit’s aid; and im- 
pressions had not been obliterated by idle, sinful converse. 
Like a well-toned instrument, their feelings harmonized 
with their employment, and many a wandering child was 
led into the way of peace. In the other school the teach- 
ers were equally punctual, but took no notice of their chil- 
dren till the bell had rung. They could not be broken of 
the love of gossiping one with another. The contrast 
these schools presented, five minutes before two, was 
curious. In the one, perfect quiet; that solemn, delightful 
stillness, which always pervades a place where the Spirit 
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of God is at work. In the other, nothing but confusion, 
a din of voices; above which might be heard, at intervals, 
the superintendent calling loudly for quiet. As a matter 
of course, the teachers were not absorbed in their duties, 
but, during the whole period of instruction, taught. with a 
divided heart—the thoughts ever and anon wandering to 
the topic of previous conversation. Four long years 
rolled by. God, not deigning to accept such half-service, 
withheld the influences of his Spirit; and though, to a 
mere casual observer, the school where gossiping prevailed 
might have appeared the better conducted, yet not one 
single child was converted by its instrumentality. 

Teachers, be persuaded; go to your own proper class at 
once, and leave not your seat till the school duties are com- 
pleted. It is an ungenerous thing for teachers to leave 
the school when an address is to be delivered. It is 
equally neglectful to sit motionless, listening yourself, 
while your children are disorderly. Putting aside the 
injury sustained by your class, it is disrespectful conduct 
to the superintendent, to allow him to be annoyed by the 
ill-behavior of your scholars. His office requires you to 
pay him deference; and be assured, if you give him the 
trouble of keeping your children in order, he will not very 
highly value your services. When the children are dis- 
missed, and the room is empty, then, and not till then, may 
the teacher feel at liberty “to take breathing-time, to wel- 
come his fellow-laborers with a friendly recognition, an 
affectionate smile, or a kind word.” It would be so 
manifestly improper, so openly indecorous, for young men 
and young women to be laughing and talking together in 
the children’s presence, that the evil habit we have been 
condemning rarely exists, to any extent, in schools where 
both sexes are together; but in almost every instance 
where they are separated, this grievous failing is more or 
less observable. 
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MO Fourthly. Be willing to take any class assigned to you. 
The superintendent knows best where to place you: he is 
far more intimately acquainted with his wants and your 
capabilities than it is in your power to be. You will be 
most useful by doing what you are asked to do in the best 
manner you can. 

What mean the remarks often heard about ibyet and 
lower classes? ‘The highest class is the one in which 
most good is doing. We have sometimes wondered what 
is the magic charm of this higher class. What constitutes 
precedency in a Sabbath School? Is it the age of the 
scholars, or their ability to read well, or their knowledge 
of the Scriptures, or their correct behavior, or their sus- 
ceptibility of religious impression? We have often seen 
so-called fourth and fifth classes, that have been much 
higher, in every respect, than the first. Be willing, then, 
to go where you are asked to go, and teach what you are 
told to teach. 

/ Fifthly. Cultivate Christian affection. In some schools 
there is a sad want of unity: the entire band of teachers is 
split up into endless divisions, between whom there is no 
intercourse. This is not right. In a Sabbath School all 
meet together, having the same object in view, and should 
mutually strengthen each other’s hands. The Sabbath 
School is not the place to indulge personal friendships. 

You should never make the faults, real or supposed, of 
teachers, a topic of conversation. Private reproof is a 
duty you owe them; and when you are reproved, in your 
turn, receive the admonition meekly. In one word, let 
St. Paul’s beautiful epitome of Christian love mark all 
your conduct: “Love suffereth long, and is kind; love 
envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth: beareth all things, 
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believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
Nothing but sedulously cultivating a spirit of love like 
this, can secure correct and consistent deportment in a 
school composed of old and young, rich and poor, male 
and female. Act naturally, as love dictates, and you will 
neither give nor take offense. 

In your intercourse with the teachers, carefully watch 
against an unchristian spirit. Avoid a fault-finding, over- 
bearing tone. Be not easily offended. Expect not always 
to be consulted. Interfere not with each other’s classes. 
Let everything uncourteous, abrupt, and rude, be avoided. 
Be willing to surrender your own ease, if it benefits 
another. O the blessedness of the sight, when love shall 
reign in all our schools, each as a holy, happy family, 
“dwelling together in unity; no selfish motives, no private 
interest, no party clique predominating ; but each seeking 
the good of the whole body; all acting together: the 
elder guiding and helping the younger, training them both 
by example and precept; and the younger modestly ask- 
ing and deferentially following the advice of their seniors.” 

There have been schools, where the visible effects of 
love, pure and heaven-born, were so evidently displayed 
as to constrain the exclamation, “ How these teachers 
love one another!” A young lady, beholding such a scene, 
was so struck with the demeanor of the teachers to each 
other, that her curiosity was excited as to the cause that 
could produce such results. Speaking to some of the 
wealthier teachers, of the effect it had on her mind, “You 
seem to find it so easy to maintain your different stations ; 
none of the poor teachers seem to feel that there is any 
difference between them and you; and yet they keep 
their proper place, although you talk to them as if they 
were friends. How do you manage it?” A smile went 
round, and the reply was given: “ When you have sat at 
the feet of Jesus, and learned of him, you will understand 
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it. Wenever have time to think how we shall behave to 
each other; it comes naturally. ‘The best teachers are 
the most valued by all of us.” The spirit of inquiry, thus 
awakened, resulted in the conversion of that young lady. 
She joined the school and the Church, and remembering 
the power that Christian love exercised on her own mind, 
has been a model of the heavenly grace. . Sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, she soon learned the way to manage it. 
“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
when ye have love one to another.” May more.of this 
gentle, loving spirit, be breathed into our hearts, and ex- 
hibited in our lives! 

IJ. Tun Duties WHICH APPERTAIN TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF A CxrAss.—These duties are twofold: those 
which relate to discipline, and those which relate to 7n- 
struction. At present we shall consider the former only. 

A teacher should know somewhat of the personal history 
“ of each child in his class. The utter negligence often ex- 
hibited on this point, would surprise many active, zealous 
teachers, who cannot rest without an intimate acquaintance 
with each scholar. Even over a small class of eight or 
ten boys, a teacher will sometimes be found not knowing 
where they live, or anything connected with their every- 
day life. You should make yourself familiar with the 
history of each child under your care. Always notice 
them kindly ; speak to them in the streets, whenever you 
see them. 

“Govern with absolute firmness.” . The very first lesson 
to be taught the child is, to submit—to obcy. In some 
eases it may be done by kindness, in others by severity ; 
but, in some way, it must be done. The children must 
form the habit of doing what you command, and not doing 
what you forbid; submitting to authority. Ifa child is in 
the habit of disregarding injunctions; if it is necessary to 
repeat them; if obedience is slow, reluctant, or petulant,— 
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there is something radically defective in your management. 
No teacher can expect success without the habit of obedi- 
ence; for insubordination is the very essence of trreligion.. 

It is wonderful what tact will do in governing a class. 
But we may illustrate what we mean by “tact.” 

One summer afternoon, a teacher was in vain endeavor- 
ing to fix the attention of her almost infant class. She 
was ready to abandon the attempt in despair, when sud- 
denly a little girl exclaimed, “O, look, there’s a cat!” 
Many teachers would have chid her for the interruption ;_ 
but this one acted a wiser part. “Yes, children, look at 
the cat:” a command readily obeyed: one point. gained, 
for it was the first cheerful act of obedience that session. 
The children watched the beautiful animal, as she re- 
mained motionless on the skylight. “God made the cat,” 
remarked the teacher, proceeding to draw their attention 
to its shape, color, &c. The children listened, attention 
was won, and there was no more trouble with them that 
afternoon. 

A lively boy was habitually prompting his class-mates. 
The teacher, one day, with imperturbable gravity, rose, 
saying, “James, if you can teach better than I can, you 
may take my place.” The boy looked foolish; but the 
teacher would take no denial. He changed places, and 
James heard the class read the appointed lesson without 
much difficulty: explaining it was another affair. He 
stammered and faltered, till, thoroughly mortified, bursting 
into tears, he exclaimed, “Teacher, I will not tell the boys 
any more. Pray let me have my own seat again.” 

Never allow the children to talk to each other. Keep 
them actively employed. Incessant occupation is the only 
safeguard for a lively, buoyant child. If possible, let them 
sit so that you can see each one. Never let two noisy or 
unruly children sit together. “Teach your scholars to 
repress all those frivolous, though almost imperceptible 
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practices, which generally end in confirmed restlessness 
and distracting habits. An absolute control over the 
hands and feet, during the whole time of instruction, should 
be inculeated; and the swinging motions which often ac- 
company repetition and reading exercises, as well as those 
incessant movements of the body, which are so frequently 
indulged while the teacher is speaking, should be strictly 
forbidden. <A piece of thread, a hair, or a small hole in 
some part of the clothing, will often employ the fingers 
and divert the attention of a scholar during half the time 
appropriated to class instruction. A number of the most 
extraordinary and diversified changes in the position of 
the feet will supply the same kind of incessant and dis- 
tracting occupation. ‘To impart suitable religious instruc- 
tion; and at the same time to detect the innumerable ways 
in which children deprive themselves of its benefits, re- 
quires a trained mind and an experienced eye; but this 
combined power should be diligently cultivated by every 
Sunday-School teacher; for if the scholars be suffered, 
unobserved or unchecked, to indulge in a system of secret 
mischief, openly to annoy each other, or constantly to 
adopt any other evil, though exceedingly minute practice, 
feelings of restlessness may be permanently induced, or 
those artful and mischievous habits formed, which no dis- 
cipline can ever afterwards entirely eradicate or correct. 
The inquisitive eye, which traces the path of every indi- 
vidual who enters or, leaves the school, and which leads 
the mind of the scholar to dwell upon some unimportant 
object, to the utter exclusion of the subject of instruction, 
is frequently unnoticed by the teachers of Scripture classes, 
and consequently remains unchecked, until the habit of 
unconscious wandering has been completely formed. A 
consistent example will accomplish astonishing results. 
By a steady look, a kind word, or a short pause in. the 
teaching, repeated as often as required, the wandering eye 
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may be recalled, and the distracted attention again fixed 
upon the instructor and the lesson: but if the teacher be 
seen gazing about the school, marking the attendance of 
the class, searching after Bible references, or making 
notes upon the lesson, during the repetition and reading 
exercises; if those very practices be indulged by the 
teachers, for which the scholars are continually reproved, 
wandering habits will never be eradicated from the Scrip- 
ture classes; for no discipline can counteract the more 
powerful influence of a teacher’s example. . 

“ Promptitude, joined with the habit of quietly obeying 
commands, will supply the remaining example. The tardy 
or noisy obedience which characterizes many Scripture 
classes, the vacant and languid appearance of these scholars 
in some schools, and their rude and boisterous replies to 
the most solemn questions, in others, may in general be 
traced to the neglect of this part of Sunday-School dis- 
cipline. The advantages of promptitude in the discharge 
of duty are generally acknowledged ; and yet the cultiva- 
tion of the habit in youth is too commonly neglected, even 
in Scripture classes. If an evidence of the truth of this 
assertion be demanded, the slow and idle way in which the 
scholars are sometimes permitted to drag through the class 
exercises; the inactive manner and the sepulchral tones 
in which the verbal instructions of the teacher are often 
delivered; the less frequent, though still more injurious 
instances, in which teachers themselves are observed 
yielding a most unwilling submission, or manifesting a 
proud and open indifference to external regulations: these 
exhibitions will at once verify the truth of the assertion, 
and show the necessity of systematic discipline in habits 
of prompt and cheerful obedience. Nor will the formation 
of the habit of quietly fulfilling the demands of authority 
be found less advantageous than those of promptitude and 


vigor, which have been noticed. The beneficial influence 
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of quietness, in a place appropriated for the communication 
of religious knowledge, and the necessity of using proper 
means for its attainment, are alike obvious. The heavy 
and careless tread, and the rude and blundering habits, 
which disturb a whole school, may be checked without 
an injurious repression of the proper energies of youth. 
Drawling and vulgar tones, and irregular, loud replies, 
may be corrected, without making the exercise dull, or 
banishing spontaneous and fearless answers from the class ; 
and prompt and quiet obedience may be obtained, without 
the adoption of expedients which impose a degrading for- 
mality, or without resorting to rules which can only be 
enforced by the most unjust severity. How pleasingly are 
these necessary lessons on external discipline taught by 
the example of some teachers: their soft and pleasing 
voices, and their mild and quiet conduct, as invariable as 
correct, show at once what is required, and manifest the 
reasonableness of the demands which they make. In the 
classes governed by such teachers, there is no loud talking 
about authority, for it is felt and acknowledged; and the 
bodily discipline is only excelled by the spirituality and 
success of the instructions.” — Collins’ Teacher’s Companion. 

The close of school is the most difficult time to maintain 
order ; for teachers, ordinarily, thinking their work is done, 
leave the care of dismissing the children entirely with the 
superintendent. ‘This is an erroneous idea. It is each 
teacher’s duty to keep his class quiet. If the superintend- 
ent has to speak beyond the giving of mere commands, it 
is a sign that some one is neglecting his duty. 

Much as teachers profess to love order, there are but 
few who will take the trouble to maintain it. One dis- 
orderly class will destroy the quiet of an entire school; 
but discipline may be easily kept up, if the bedehars; as a 
body, are but united and determined, 


Strive to make your children love and respeet the pastor, 
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and the school officers. The way in which you speak of 
them, and to them, will have great weight with your class. 
“T have not questioned the children about this morning’s 
sermon. Mr. Jones is always preaching so learnedly: I 
wish he would come down in his style a little.” The 
children, listening greedily, naturally thought that if their 
teacher could not understand the minister, they might as 
well give up the attempt altogether. “You have a small 
class this afternoon,” said a superintendent. “Yes: Samuel 
Dykes is ill, and William Monk was punished for behavihg 
badly during service this morning. I do not believe he 
deserved it. I do not like that plan at all.” This was 
uttered in an angry tone, while every child was attentive ; 
and it is unnecessary to inquire the effect such remarks 
would produce on their minds. 

Again. Be very careful not to talk about the children in 
their presence. “I have such a stupid set of children now; 
that boy is the only bright one in the class ;” and similar 
remarks, uttered before them, will effectually prevent your 
gaining due ascendency over them. Remember, it is the 
mind you want to govern; not the body. You may coerce 
outward subjection for awhile; but if the mind does not 
yield willing obedience, even the appearance of order will 
soon vanish. Scolding and threatening will never avail 
anything; they rather induce disorder; for while you are 
finding fault, the children are doing nothing, and so are 
ripe for mischief. 

To conclude. We do not believe in the impossibility 
of governing any child or set of children. The most dif- 
ficult cases to subdue are, probably, newly-admitted boys, 
of ten years and upwards, who are running wild during 
the week. But in three schools, in different parts of the 
kingdom, have we known a class of this kind brought 
under entire control, by the wise and skillful management 
of a judicious teacher. If children are ungovernable, the 
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fault rests with the teacher. A really unmanageable child 
does not exist; but it is hard for self-love to believe so 
annoying a truth: it is so much easier, and more pleasant, 
to blame the children, and leave the matter, than to blame 
ourselves, and set about reforming our methods and cor- 
recting our deficiencies. 

The prevalent want of order has led us, most carefully, 
to search out its cause; and we feel assured that 7 ¢n- 
variably rests with the teacher, and is usually owing to de- 
figiency in one of three points: either, first, his standard 
is low; having procured a certain amount of discipline, 
he is satisfied, and neither wishes nor expects any more: 
or, secondly, he is dreamy and listless; he neither interests 
nor employs his class; gives utterance, in a drawling tone, 
to crude, unstudied remarks ; asks questions monotonously. 
The very way some teachers sit, their mode of turning 
over the leaves of their Bible, or manner of marking their 
class-book, would make any brilliant child fidgety and 
troublesome. Some teachers, in the middle of school, will 
spend five minutes in marking the attendance ; and others, 
three minutes after the command to “begin teaching,” still 
will be only thinking about commencing. Or, thirdly, he 
cannot control himself; his temper is irritable, and he 
gives way to it; his feelings are strong, and partiality is 
manifested; he is proud, and speaks disdainfully ; he is 
impatient, and condemns unjustly; or some other unchris- 
tian spirit is so habitually displayed, that the children 
cease to respect him. 

Dear teachers, will you act faithfully? will you do your 
duty? Will you, not waiting for each other to move first, 
resolutely determine, in the strength of God’s Holy Spirit, 
to transform your class? Are you contented with the height 
you have reached? It is as nothing compared with ‘the 
expanse before you. Aim high; strive after perfection ; 
for perfect order zs attainable. Are you slothful and inert? 
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Rouse yourself ; teach not so lazily; move quicker, speak 
quicker. The effort to break through your dilatory habits 
will cost you much; but the glistening eye of interest will 
more than repay you. You have taught for years, and 
never seen it yet; you know not the thrill of pleasure it 
affords. 


‘Lastly. Are you inconsistent? Is your conduct op-. _~ 


posed to the truths you teach? Live nearer to God: seek 
more grace. Be watchful over yourself; for your children | 
watch you with the utmost acuteness. For their sakes, “ 
for your own sake, strive after deeper piety, more eminent 
holiness. The Sabbath School will discipline you, will 
benefit you, if you do but faithfully strive to make yourself 
a pattern of every Christian grace. 

“ Are condescension, affability, meekness, gentleness, 
goodness, long-suffering, Christian love, that hopeth all 
things, endureth all things, required? They are all called 
into daily exercise; and all, if asked of the Giver of all 
goodness, will freely be given, and abundantly strength- 
ened and increased by the blessed Spirit of consolation, 
until every precious stone in the diadem of Christian graces 
be set in its place, and burnished, and made fit, for Christ’s 
sake, to be added to those which evermore shall burn and 
blaze-around the throne, and brighten and brighten through- 
out eternity in the pure and holy splendors of the glory 
of God and the Lamb. Thus, they ‘that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars, forever and 
ever.’ ”—Todd’s Sabbath-School Teacher, 


2. Duties of Teachers out of School. 


Tuts important class of duties, like the one noticed in the 
preceding chapter, also divides itself into two sections :— 
First, public, or out-of-door engagements; and, secondly, 
those which, though of a private and more personal cha- 
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racter, are yet intimately associated with the successful 
working of the Sunday School. 

First. It ts the teacher’s duty to attend the public meet- 
ings connected with the school. From these, whether held 
for devotion or for business, you should, if possible, never 
be absent. You owe it to the school and to yourself, sta- 
tedly to attend all within your reach; as their tendency 
is to keep alive the flame. of piety in your own heart, to 
excite holy feelings, to stimulate exertion, and invigorate 
energy. The trials of a teacher’s life are many: the dull- 
ness, perversity, and indifference of the children; the 
ingratitude of the parents; above all, the powerlessness 
he often feels of effecting any real good, will tempt him 
to fold his arms and retire from his post: but despondingly 
he goes to the meeting; his heart is cheered; and he de- 
termines to labor and pray, pray and labor, more fervently, 
more constantly, than ever. 

Secondly. Jt cs the teacher’s duty to visit the parents of 
his children. The plea of want of time—which oftener 
means want of inclination—may not readily be admitted. 
Scarcely one teacher in twenty but could spare an hour 
each week to the discharge of this important duty. As 
far as our experience serves, we believe that those who 
have, or might have, leisure at command, are the last vo- 
luntarily to engage in visiting systematically the parents 
of their scholars. } 

We do not term the mere passing inquiry as to the 
cause of a child’s absence from school, visiting: that in- 
cludes a periodical visitation of all the families of the 
children composing your class, high and low, rich and 
poor, alike. The domestic sympathies of the scholars can 
be enlisted in no other way. If you do not know their 
homes, you cannot know them; you want the confidence 
and affection of the pupil, you need the co-operation of the 
parents. To secure the former, you must know intimately 
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his circumstances, be acquainted with his home training 
and his home associates, that you may be able to touch 
the chord of feeling, and bind him to you by the attractive 
chain of sympathy. To secure the latter, you must be 
their friend, try to do them good, and to make them un- 
derstand your motives in educating their child. What 
judgment must a parent form of a Sunday-School, when 
his child is absent, and no one inquires the reason; sick, 
but still unvisited ; and perhaps he dies, and is buried, but 
still the teacher apparently forgets him, and, judging from 
appearances, takes no interest in his welfare? 
Examining a school some time back, the names of no 
fewer than three children, who had been dead for some 
weeks, were found on the books. “Where is little Henry? 
he has been absent three Sundays,” asked a superinten- 
dent. “Ido not know; I will see about him in the week :” 
and towards the close of the week, for fear of the superin- 
tendent’s reproof, the dilatory, slothful teacher called on 
little Henry, but found that death had marked him for his 
own. He had wished to see his teacher, but the parents 
knew not where he lived; and when at last he called, he 
was too late—his scholar’s eyes were closed in death. 
Truant-playing can only be checked by regular visita- 
tion. In one school, where the rule was strictly enforced, 
that a child should never absent himself without being 
visited during the week, a boy, generally constant, was 
noticed to be absent in the morning; his teacher called to 
inquire the reason, between the services, and learned that 
he had been sent as usual by his parents. The child, on 
being questioned, confessed that some young companions 
had taken him to a new school, and he had a “new teach- 
er,” with other marvels, that mightily pleased his infant 
fancy. 

In times of sickness and of death, a teacher’s visits are 
very acceptable, and may be made very useful. One 
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Sabbath morning, an aged man entered the school, leading 
two little girls, about the ages of five and three. The 
superintendent, conversing with him, soon ascertained that 
these weré his children by a second marriage; that he had 
two sons and five daughters by his first wife, all of them 
openly wicked; and that one daughter was at that time 
in prison. The tears trickled down the old man’s cheek 
as he gave this affecting account, concluding with the re- 
mark, “These are the children of my old age: I hope this 
school will save them from following the evil example of 
their sisters.” The old man was moral, but not a Chris- 
tian: if his children had been diligent and virtuous he 
would have been content: his chief trial seemed to be that 
they looked to him for maintenance. The two little girls 
were admitted, and placed in the infant class. About the 
eldest there was nothing remarkable ; but the little Sarah 
was a lovely and docile child. Possessed of a tenacious 
memory, she learned by oral instruction many hymns 
and passages of Scripture. Her aged father idolized her. 
Tt was a beautiful sight to see her run across the road the 
instant school was dismissed, climb her father’s knee, re- 
peat her lessons, and give the teacher’s explanations in her 
infantile language ; while the father, caressing her fondly, 
would part her clustering curls from off her fair forehead. 
She was_a bright and joyous child; the taint of sin seemed 
hardly to have marred the purity of her mind, or the love- 
liness of her person: religion seemed her element; she 
was natural and childish, but eminently holy. One morn- 
ing, this interesting child was absent: the teacher called 
at the house previously to returning home, and found the 
little Sarah sinking under a sudden and severe attack of 
scarlet fever. He saw her twice that day; and on the 
Monday he closed her eyes when she slept the sleep of 
death. The aged father was stricken by this unexpected 
blow; his other children collected round him, but, like 
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Jacob, “he. refused to be comforted.” The teacher left 
him; but returning in the evening, found all the family 
assembled, two unhappy illegitimate babes being among 
the number. The teacher received strength to be faithful: 
three hours did he talk with them: individually and to- 
gether he urged them to forsake sin, and flee to Christ for 
refuge ; and, before he left, wrestled earnestly with God, 
that he would turn them from their evil ways. . The re- 
sult of that well-timed visit is not fully known: but five 
promised to live morally and industriously; and, by dint 
of looking after, were persuaded to keep their promise ; 
and two, since become decidedly pious, look to that even- 
ing’s conversation as the starting-point in their religious 
history. By the influence then exerted on their minds, 
they were led to forsake open profligacy, and to attend the 
means of grace; and thus acting up to the little light they 
had, God, in fulfillment of his word, opened their eyes to 
see their lost and ruined state, and brought them to exercise 
a believing trust in the Gospel promises. The aged 
father died in peace about a year after his little daughter ; 
with his last breath invoking the blessing of God on the faith- 
ful teacher, who was at his bedside, watching his departure. 

The teacher is always a welcome visitor: to him the 
poor man’s door ever stands open: religious conversation 
is expected from him on account of his vocation, and will 
rarely fail to do good. One teacher, who was never 
daunted by lonely lanes, or infectious diseases, and whose 
usefulness in personal intercourse with the parents of his 
scholars was of the highest order, adopted, among others, 
the following simple maxims :—“ Always to be easy and 
friendly. To enter into domestic joys and troubles. Fre- 
quently to drop in at tea or supper time, and sit down as 
one of the family. To propose reading the Scriptures 
and prayer before he left. To press the subject of per- 
sonal religion, if practicable.” 


— 


. 
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Stiffness and distance will oppose an effectual barrier 
between yourself and the parents. Be not content with 
mere general remarks about religion; but come to the 
point as speedily as prudence will permit. You knock at 
the door; announce yourself as James’s teacher. Begin 
with a few common-place courtesies; then ask if James’s 
conduct is improved by attending at school: and while 
talking about the child you will easily discover the parent’s 
views on religious subjects. eel your way; act prudent- 
ly; but keep the conversion of the parents before your 
mind, as the object for whtch you mainly visit them. 
Wherever it is practicable, read the Scriptures and pray 
before you leave the house. You will be careful to time 
your visits: call at seasons when one of the parents is 
likely to be at leisure; if they are busy, leave at once, 
fixing a time when you will call again. 

“When a teacher visits, therefore, he is expected to 
carry with him a holy influence. Being risen with Christ, 
it is presumed he has crucified the flesh, with its affections 
and lusts; and the eyes of parents and children are turned 
upon him for an example of all that is honest, pure, lovely, 
and of good report. What an amazing influence would be 
exerted upon the world by Sunday-School teachers, if each 
one were faithful and punctual in visiting the members of 
his class, and always fulfilled such expectations as these! 
But some teachers, who are willing to visit the members 
of their classes, exert no such influence as this; nor do 
they attempt it. They inquire, it may be, very affection- 
ately for the health and prosperity of the pupil and family; 
but there is no light, no holy impression, no savor of piety, 
to mark their presence or their progress. We would not 
suffer the teacher to disgust or offend the family, by the 
set phrases, or unmeaning cant, which have been the de- 
stroyers of so much religious influence ; but we would have 
him observe times and seasons; he should be humble, 
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courteous, and without hypocrisy. A teacher with such 
manners will never be repulsed. 

“When we stand, at the last day, before the Judge of 
all the earth, the little circle of children who constituted 
our class will be there; and the influence of our connection 
with them will be there. The child that was suffered to 
leave us, and to leave the solemnities.of the Sabbath, and 
to take his place with scorners, without an effort or a 
prayer for his return, will be there; and he will be borne 
down to eternal death, under the weight of unrepented, 
unforgiven sins. We shall there find that something more 
might have been done, than we did, to persuade him to 
forsake the company of the ungodly, and return to wis- 
dom’s ways. We shall find, perhaps, that by only one 
hour’s walk, one faithful admonition, or one earnest prayer, 
we might have been the means of saving his soul from 
death, and hiding the multitude of his sins.”—Packard’s 
Teacher Taught. 

The Private Duties of THE TEACHER now demand 
our serious attention. 

First. Self-improvement, and diligent study in preparing 
for his class. We prefer uniting these two points, as 
they are closely connected with each other. You are im- 
proving yourself while preparing for your class. You 
must gain information before you can impart it. No mat- 
ter whatever class is committed to you, you cannot teach 
it properly if you know not when you enter the school 
what you are going to say. Are infants committed to 
your trust? you must think how to simplify, and how to 
interest, before you are fitted to meet them. “They are 
the tender lambs of the fold, the delicate seedling plants, 
which require skillful management, and peculiar attention 
and care.” Are your scholars very backward and ig- 
norant? you need not think that your own reading will 
be no object, because you are engaged with young boys. 
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Every improvement of your own powers and knowledge 
tells immediately upon them. “A man is only fit to teach 
so long as he is himself learning daily; and if the mind 
once becomes stagnant, it can give no fresh draught to 
another mind; it is drinking out of a pond, instead of from 
a, spring.” —Arnold’s Life, vol. ii, p. 153. 

Questions and helps are highly important; no teacher 
should be without them: but they are not intended to be 
taken to the school, and read deliberately, in order; they 
are offered as aids in studying. Other books, which you 
can procure from the library, you ought to peruse, and re- 
peruse, that your own mind may become a well-furnished 
treasury. 

The time necessary to be spent in mere preparation 
must vary according to the knowledge you possess, and 
the class you instruct; but never enter the school without 
being thoroughly conversant with the lessons you purpose 
explaining to the children. Solely from neglect of prepa- 
ration, how often is a teacher forced, in order to pass 
away the time, to read some story to the class, the latter 
half hour! But reading to the children is not instructing 
them. If the school-rules forbid, as they ought to do, the 
teacher’s reading aloud, instead of explaining to the chil- 
dren some truth they knew not before, he is glad to let 
them read a chapter or two, verse by verse, round and 
round the class, without any comment or remark. Depend 
on it, if you find the hour for instruction pass heavily ; if 
you have finished the regular lesson before the signal for 
closing is given; if you look at the clock, to-see how 
slowly the hand moves,—you have not faithfully prepared 
yourself at home. 4 

Teachers sometimes are anxious to have the period 
allotted to instruction as limited as possible: it cannot be 
too short to please them. In such schools, preparation is 
wholly unthought of; consequently, the children are not 
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instructed: they may attend the school for years, but know 
very little after all. It is easy to discover whether a body 
of teachers are in the habit of studying for their classes or 
no, by the different modes adopted by them. The school, 
if Gonducted by unprepared teachers, will invariably begin 
later, and close earlier.” They will sing and pray, and 
perhaps read the Scriptures, both at the opening and 
closing of each session, and make these exercises as 
lengthy as possible. They will make a great point of the 
address, and be especially anxious to procure strangers to 
address the children ; and, for this end, will be very ready 
to shorten the time for instruction in class, or occasionally 
omit it-entirely. The school conducted by teachers who 
study their lessons, acts just a contrary part. They can- 
not afford to lose a moment in commencing, and sometimes 
close a little later than the appointed time. The opening 
exercises are brief: they generally manage to secure at 
least one hour longer for class instruction than those do 
who are unprepared. They have no objection to a short, 
pointed, faithful address; but feel that class instruction 
is the more important of the two. To which school do 
you belong? 

Closely allied with studying the lesson, and yet distinct 
from it, is the duty of self-improvement. Whether you 
know much or little, whether you have received a first-rate 
or an inferior education, improve yourself; learn more ; 
it is the only way to keep the mind alive. Many teachers 
are very bad readers; they cannot even read the Bible 
with propriety. If this is your case, be ashamed to con- 
tinue a bad reader; determine to acquire the art; practice 
will teach you: read out aloud daily, if it be only for five 
minutes. In listening to teachers, we have often been 
surprised at the gross inferiority of their reading to that 
of a well-instructed child. If two or three bad readers, 
as may be found in almost every school, would but agree 
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as to the hour, the superintendent, or some better-instructed 
teacher, would always be found willing to hear them read; 
and if they met only once a week, in less than six months 
their style and tone would greatly improve. 

Read good books. We do not here allude to books 
about religion, but to those written by thinking men. The 
less time you have for reading, the more important that 
your books should be wisely selected. Trashy books, 
that need no labor, are mental poison: a habit of reading 
them injures the mind as irreparably as a habit-of taking 
poison would ruin the body. It is painful to find that 
teachers will not read their monthly magazines with 
interest, unless there is some frivolous tale, some petty 
fiction, inserted to attract them to the graver pages, as 
children are allured by the sugared morsel. Teachers, it 
is beneath you to act thus; it degrades you. Better not 
read at all, than employ your spare moments on the reli- 
gious novel or the ill-told tale. We object not to stimu- 
lating the imagination aright, or to refreshing the wearied 
mental powers by a touch of fancy’s magic wand; but let 
all your reading be the labored produce of a thinking 
mind. If youread poetry, choose Shakspeare, or Spenser, 
or Milton; but revel not in the depravities of Byron, 
indulge not in the sentimentalities of L. E.L. Be careful 
that the books you read convey correct information ; there 
is a proneness to believe readily what is seen in print, and 
impressions made on the mind are neither soon nor easily 
obliterated. In history, in biography, above all, in Biblical 
science, a judicious selection is of the utmost value. Trust 
not to your own wisdom in choosing the books you peruse, 
but ask the guidance of your pastor, your superintendent, 
or some senior teacher. 

“You must think as well as read: much reading may co- 


exist with thorough mental laziness. Whatever your 


present acquisitions may be, your mind will not strengthen, 
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but gradually become torpid and sluggish, unless you for- 
tify it by patient, persevering mental labor. What you 
should study, and how you should study, must of course 
depend on your early habits and your present engagements. 
The point we are anxious to impress on your attention is, 
that you devote some portion, however small, of every day 
to personal improvement, to reading, thinking, studying ; 
and that the books you study, whatever be their style or 
their subject, cost you an effort to master. Let not your 
reading be play-work; let not your thinking degenerate 
into dreaming. There is more danger of this than at first 
sight appears, if you confine your efforts at personal im- 
provement solely to reading. Whole masses of young men 
and young women, from fourteen to twenty, never pro- 
gress, never study at all; their minds, consequently, be- 
come like a barren desert, not only fruitless, but actually 
incapacitated from ever becoming fruitful. If you would 
avoid this mental stupor, which, when formed into a habit, 
is rarely overcome, resolve always to have some branch 
of study in hand—to be learning something. It signifies 
comparatively little to what subject you turn your atten- 
tion; the object we have in view in tendering this advice 
being the disciplining of your mind, and the strengthening 
of your powers, rather than the acquirement of any real 
knowledge, however valuable that may hereafter prove to 
you. Say not hastily, “This advice is good; we are sorry 
our constant occupation prevents us from carrying it out; 
we have no time.” What we would recommend, can be 
adopted by all. Suppose a poor, pious young woman, 
(and there are many such amongst our most useful teach- 
ers,) able to read, and nothing more; thoroughly occupied 
in the factory, or in the domestic circle—there is a termi- 
nation to her day’s labor, there are some few stray minutes 
all her own; let them not be frittered away as chance 
may direct, but gathered up as precious fragments for the 
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acquirement of arithmetic or grammar: If she work but 
one sum a week, or in the course of months gain some 
trifling insight into her native tongue, her mind will never 
be fast asleep, and she will become, because a thinking, a 
valuable member of society. Again, suppose a lad, behind 
some draper’s or grocer’s counter, confined in his shop 
from seven in the morning till eight or nine at night. Let 
him not sleep away the precious morning hour, or spend 
in idle gossiping, which often leads to something worse, 
the miserable remrtant of an evening that the pitiful usages 
of society alone allot him. Likely enough, he is a good 
arithmetician ; let him spend half an hour before business, 
in the morning, in striving to master the first book of 
Euclid: whether he succeed or not is a matter of small 
moment. If he will but faithfully persevere in acquiring 
something, he will never pass through life as a thing of 
naught, unnoticed and unknown. Similar illustrations 
might be easily drawn, but we conceive it unnecessary to 
enlarge. 

We would not depreciate the aid you may derive from 
friends, willing to assist you in the prosecution of your 
studies ; but depend not on others. You can study alone 
and unaided. Grammars and dictionaries, searched with 
unflinching determination, are the best mental discipli- 
narians. Read “The Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties,” till your soul is fired, and you solemnly resolve, 
“I will do it: like these men, I will fulfill my mission ; 
and, by exercising and cultivating the powers he has given 
me, glorify my Father in heaven.” Young teachers, dis- 
appoint not our hopes! you live in no common age, and 
no common duties are required at your hands. Awake! . 
stir up your mental powers! be men! Never, never let 
it be said of you, that classes are instituted for your bene- 
fit, but that you attend them not; that books are placed 
within your reach, but that you read them not; that 
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instruction is urged upon you, but that you value it not. 
Such things have been said of young teachers in by-gone 
days; but may-we never hear the like again; for the 
times in which we live demand vigor of mind and clear- 
ness of intellect, of so high an order, that toil and dghor 
alone may win them. 

In conclusion: whatever other books may engage your 
attention, let the Bible be constantly studied; we do not 
mean merely read for devotional purposes, but try to as- 
certain its precise meaning. “The teacher ought to know 
who wrote the Bible, the character which the Holy Spirit 
made use of in writing each part, the circumstances which 
modified this or that character and event; he should know 
how and why a particular part of the revelation of God 
came to be given, when it was given; he should understand 
that the Word of God is not a collection of little histories, 
of dark and figurative prophesyings, of gatherings of 
poetry, and scraps and hints concerning the character of 
God. He must look at it as a whole; and while he must 
of necessity take .it in portions, to teach the class, just 
as the machinist would put one wheel into the hands of 
one man, he must himself be able to understand where 
that portion belongs, and what part of the revelation of 
God it oceupies.”—7bdd’s Sabbath-School Teacher. 

The second private duty which we shall endeavor to urge 
on you is, A RESOLUTE STRIVING TO PROMOTE PERSONAL 
piety. It is viewing you in the light of a teacher that 
we offer you this advice. You have peculiar temptations 
to neglect your own heart, and peculiar hindrances in 
maintaining a life of communion with God. First, a 
teacher loses in great measure his Sabbath ; the day of rest 
offers him only added labor. At its commencement he is 
tempted to neglect private prayer, and often yields to the 
plea; for we fear hundreds of teachers go to their classes 


every Sabbath morn without having, even in form, sought 
6 
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assistance and blessing from above. The mechanical duties 
of the school tend to destroy spirituality of mind; so that 
when you enter into the sanctuary, you are not in tune for 
its services. Thus the day passes, and the Sabbath is lost. 
It must be so, more or less, at times, with every faithful 
teacher: he attends more services than others; he has 
less time for self-examination ; and his mind is so absorbed 
by his class, that even in the solemnities of the sanctuary 
he can hardly banish thought of it. 

A second temptation to which teachers are exposed, is, 
a habit of talking on serious subjects as a matter of business. 
You must teach the class when the right hour arrives, 
whether your mind is in a holy frame or no. You are in 
danger of treating the most sacred subjects merely officially ; 
and their power to affect your heart will consequently be 
almost entirely destroyed. 

Thirdly. You are in danger of being lifted up, becoming 
proud and overbearing. ither or all of these temptations, 
if not determinately striven against, will eat into the very 
core of personal religion, and you will inevitably become 
backsliders in heart, if not in life. Your first love “ wax- 
ing cold,” you will decline in vital godliness, till religion 
loses its hold on the heart, and you are in the miserable 
position of a lukewarm professor. If, avoiding these 
dangers, you would “ grow in grace,” first, diligently im- 
prove the privileges that are still yours to enjoy. Let 
week-night services be attended by you with the most 
scrupulous care; the Sabbath you give up to save the 
souls of the young, but on the week-nights attend, listen 
for yourself. One sure sign of a teacher falling into 
temptation is, a habit of neglecting those services at which 
he might be present, while he is foremost in complaining 
of the loss of Sabbath privileges. 

‘At a business meeting, two teachers were murmuring 
at the services they sacrificed on the Sabbath; and gave 
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it-as their opinion, that an alteration ought to be made in 
the time for school, which would afford the teachers more 
liberty to attend the house of God. “You were not at 
the lecture last night, I think,” quietly remarked a very 
consistent teacher. ““I went for a walk,” replied one. “I 
was finishing a society book,” said the other, “and could 
not come.” “Then,” said the former speaker, “if you can 
give up the Wednesday evening lecture for a walk, or a 
book, your argument falls to the ground. As you have 
already more services at command than you choose to 
avail yourselves of, we will not rob the children of in- 
struction, in order to ators you more time for walking 
and reading.” 

As conducive to personal piety, secondly, be much in 
private prayer. You have special reason for seeking 
converse with God in solitude. “No one can discipline 
his own heart, and grow in Christian character, without 
prayer. No one can accomplish anything, either good or 
great, without it. Seasons of temptation, of lukewarmness, 
of backsliding, will come; the love of many will wax cold; 
the light within your: heart will burn dim; and nothing 
but the habit of daily prayer will make you safe. Let it 
be most distinctly impressed on the mind, that we never 
accomplish anything in religion in which the heart is not 
deeply engaged; and the heart never is engaged when the 
closet is neglected. A teacher never can enjoy teaching, 
or do good to his class, who is not habitually at the 
throne of grace at stated periods.”— Todd’s Sabbath-School 
Teacher. 

Pray, then, daily ; let nothing keep you from the mercy- 
seat; tremble at the first feeling of reluctance “to draw 
nigh unto God.” As you value the smile of God’s recon- 
ciled countenance, as you value the hope of being useful 
on earth, give not way to it, unless you would lose your 
all of peace and joy; and, if saved at last, be saved but as 
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“by fire.” Resist the first temptation to neglect private 
prayer. If you neglect it once, you will neglect it yet 
again. The longer you refrain from approaching unto 
God, the more reluctant you will feel; the farther you 
wander, the more you will dread the act of returning. 
Sooner or later Satan will assault you in this form; the 
temptation to neglect prayer will come: and, if given 
way to, the next temptation will be to keep away, and 
wait, idly wait, till-God force you back, as it were, against 
your will; and thus may you live, fallen and wretched, for 
years, with a form of godliness, but without its power. 
You will not be happy. Ono! There will be an aching 
void, which you may try to fill, but cannot; for nothing 
can satisfy the mind that has tasted of religion’s pure joys, 
but a return to that rapt fellowship, that blessed commu- 
nion, which those alone enjoy who “ walk in the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord.” You will not be 
useful ; for God has nowhere promised to bless the labors 
of any “who seek not his face.” The consciousness that 
you are not doing good will give you additional pain, and 
almost draw you back to God, to happiness, and to useful- 
ness again. Let that call be resisted, and you go on, on, 
the downward road, laboring mechanically, and not anxious 
for a blessing. The grace of God may stop your back- 
ward course; he may smite your blessings, and wither 
your gourds, and lay you prostrate at his feet. But he 
will bring you where you should have gone at the first; 
back, back, to prayer; back to himself; a penitent, to the 
cross. There is no other way to return unto God. Say 
not that this picture is too darkly drawn. Would God 
that it were! Some will testify to its truthfulness by the 
painful recollection of years of barrenness and of useless- 
ness. If you would not have such thorny remembrances 
strewing your path, avoid the first beginnings of declen- 
sion. Do you ask, How shall I avoid them? “ Resist 
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the devil ;” give him no vantage-ground; in the strength 
of God, meet him determinedly. Does he tempt you to 
neglect prayer? be more resolute in its performance. Do 
you feel a disinclination to the duty, that can hardly be 
overcome? devote an extra hour to solitude and to God. 
Special seasons of temptation require special seasons of 
devotion: it matters not what form the temptation may 
assume, none can withstand the power of prayer, and the 
influence of devotion. Set apart some portion of every 
week for self-examination. On the Sabbath you have, or 
ought to have, but little time to spare from the immediate 
duties of your office ; but the exercise must not, therefore, 
be neglected. A weekly review will tend to keep you 
right. 

By following these simple hints, we trust that Sabbath- 
School teaching, far from injuring your piety, may deepen 
it. There are benefits a faithful, diligent teacher will de- 
rive, which a slothful one will never realize; and whilst 
the warning is given, that in keeping the vineyards of 
others, we may neglect our own, the promise is also pledged 
that, while watering others, we shall be watered ourselves. 
In exact proportion to our faithfulness will be the benefits 
we shall reap: a selfish spirit will be subdued, a proud 
spirit will be humbled, an idle spirit will be stimulated, in 
proportion as we “occupy,” till Jesus comes, the talents he 
has committed to our trust. 

A third duty, which, as it affects the heart, the feelings, 
the inner life of a teacher, may most justly be termed pri- 
vate,is, AN INTENSE ANXIETY FOR THE CONVERSION OF 
EACH CHILD IN HIS CLASS. Rarely is this duty fulfilled, 
this anxiety felt; the greater number of teachers take it 
far too easily. .A certain sort of despondency often pre- 
vails, when the children do not seem to improve, when 
they are rude and turbulent, when order is unattained, 
and difficulties press: a half-mortified, half-grieved feeling, 
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leads the teacher to think it is of no use, that nothing can 
be done with that particular class; and he is sometimes 
even tempted to abandon the work altogether. 

A. wish, a loose, vague wish, that the children were con- | 
verted, or a hope that they will hereafter be so, is alse 
general. But either of these mental states is far different 
from that which we think it the teacher’s duty to cherish. 
A mere wish is a cheap thing to give; and with that cha- 
racter of discouragement which leads. to the abandonment 
of effort, we confess we have no sympathy. . If the weeds 
are noxious and numerous, the sight should stimulate us to 
endeavor to remove them. The anxiety to which we refer, 
is of that kind David felt, when he said, “ Rivers of waters 
run down mine eyes, because they keep not thy law ;” or 
that wrung from Jeremiah the exclamation, “O that my 
head were waters, and my eyes a fountain of tears, that I 
might weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of 
my people!” or that urged Isaiah to say, “ Ye that make 
mention of the Lord, keep not silence, and give him no 
rest, till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise 
in the earth.” Nor do we doubt that it is the teacher’s 
duty to feel in his measure that intense anxiety for im- 
mortal souls, which, with reverence we speak it, animated 
our blessed Saviour himself, and led him to become 
“ obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 

We ask, in all sober earnestness, Have you ever wept 
because your children were unconverted? Has the fact 
of their being enemies to God, and on the road to destruc- 
tion, caused you more heartfelt grief than their disobedience 
and waywardness to yourself? Have you ever prayed 
for them? Not a mere general petition, that God would 
bless them; but have you ever prayed for each one by 
name, with groanings that cannot be uttered; with an in- 
tenseness of desire that can be satisfied with nothing short 
of attaining the blessing? Does St. Paul’s language 
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appear to you extravagant and misplaced; when, after 
enumerating the privileges and the hopes of believers, in 
the eighth chapter of his letter to the Romans, he gives 
utterance, in the ninth and tenth chapters, to the deep- 
. seated emotion of his heart: “I say the truth in Christ, I 
lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness, that I have 
great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. For I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh. My heart’s 
desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be 
saved.” Can you sympathize with this language, and 
make it your own? The secret of St. Paul’s success lay 
in his deep feeling, his intense anxiety, his fervent prayers: 
he travailed for souls. You are not useful, it may be; 
one, two, three, or more years you have labored with a 
certain class, and there is no fruit. Have you continual 
heaviness and sorrow of heart on this account? Have 
you ever felt as anxious about their souls, as you would be 
if their bodies were in jeopardy? If you saw the briny 
wave, or devouring flame, just ready to destroy their lives, 
while they sported, unconscious of danger, would you be 
more eager to save them, than zow, when their souls are 
in peril? Alas! we fear, from the results of Sabbath- 
School teaching, from the few conversions that are taking 
place among the millions of our scholars, that you would. 
Is rt even so? 

In our schools there is much well-directed zeal, much 
perfecting of beautiful mechanism, much labor and toil 
at outward reformation; but is not the spirit that actuated 
the prophets and apostles of old wanting? Is not the 
spirit of prayer lacking? Is it right to sit down satisfied, 
and say, “There is good doing,” when we see it not? Is 
it right to remain unmoved, when millions of our youth, 
weekly instructed in divine truths, receive not those truths 
into their hearts ? 


| 


| 
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We fear that there are many teachers, and pious teach- 
ers, too, who have been condemned by our past queries. 
What is the duty of such? To humble themselves before 
God ; to tell him that they are verily guilty, and yet that 
they hardly feel their guilt; to tell him how little anxious 
they have been to save the souls of those children whom 
they have voluntarily pledged themselves to train for 
glory; to ask forgiveness for the time that is past, and 
earnestly implore that God would teach them to feel the 
worth of immortal souls. Think about it. Picture to 
yourself the judgment-day, and the children you taught 
Jast Sabbath afternoon at the left hand. Would you not 
pray for them then? If you tremble lest that fear be 
realized, set apart some time, every day, to plead with 
God to give his Spirit unto them now. Limit not the 
promises of Jehovah. Believe the word he has spoken. 
Believe in the power of prayer. “He hath promised, and 
shall he not perform it,” that “when we ask we shall re- 
ceive?” It needeth but that Sabbath-School teachers ask 
for the salvation of their children, and God is willing to 
grant it. The Holy Spirit may have returned to his 
place; he may have stayed his heavenly influences; but 
it is only till, acknowledging our offenses, we seek him 
with all the heart, and then he will descend and bless us, 
as “the rain ‘on the mown grass.” 

You were useful at one time, and your usefulness has 
ceased, -it may be. Do you feel as you used to feel? Do 
you pray as you used to pray? Then it was the all- 
absorbing thought, the object of your life, your “ heart's 
desire,” that souls might be saved. Your intense anxiety 
was such, that you only obtained relief in prayer. The 
watches of the night found you wrestling with God. Sleep 
was chased from your couch, by the thrilling thought that 
your children were unconverted. When they “were 
pricked in their hearts,” and began to inquire what they 
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must do to be saved, your anxiety for them, far from 
diminishing, seemed to increase. You felt that the Spirit 
was persuading them to be made whole; you knew 
it was a crisis in their history, and trembled at your 
responsibility. Your heart would have sunk, had not the 


promises of God sustained you. How you rejoiced in / 
their decision! Tears of gratitude, and prayers of thank- | 


fulness, were offered unto God for his great mercy showed 
unto you, in redeeming your loved ones from the slavery 
of sin. The scene is changed now: you may teach the 
same lessons, give the same explanations, urge the same 
appeals; but the Spirit’s influences are wanting; all you 
say is but as a dead letter, heard and forgotten. Why is 
this? You have backslidden: you do not pray for a 
blessing now, and God in justice is withholding it. He 
will teach us the lesson, that it is not in man, or in means, 
that the blessing lies. You may be using the same 
means, even with increasing diligence ; but they will avail 
nothing. “Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.”* Go alone into your closet, and 
get your own heart warmed. Learn again to feel, to 
pray; learn of Jesus Christ to weep over lost sinners; for 
thus, and thus only, commencing with yourself, will “the 
day of former years” be restored to you, souls be saved 
by your instrumentality, and converts be added to the 
church. Hundreds of facts might be adduced, if necessary: 
we content ourselves with two. 

A young lady who, from timidity, had refused to become 
a teacher, was at length persuaded to take a class: there 
were nine scholars init. She deeply felt the responsibility 
of the office, and earnestly prayed for assistance. Her 
mind was impressed with the idea that these girls might 
fill important stations in society; and, if converted, their 
influence might do extensive good. She desired their 


salvation with intenseness ; and, addressing them from the 
6* 
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fullness of her heart, warned them of their danger, and 
exhorted them, by the uncertainty of time, and the dread 
solemnities of eternity, to make their escape from the 
wrath to come: they became deeply impressed, and, within 
two weeks, every one of them was asking the way to Zion, 
intending to walk therein. They are all still persevering 
in the ways of holiness. i 

‘A young teacher, only sixteen years of age, came with 
a‘burdened heart to her superintendent: her trouble was, 
that none of her children loved Jesus; and her heart 
seemed almost broken. The superintendent said he was 
glad she felt the importance of her position as a teacher ; 
that she could not feel too deeply; pointed her to the 
promises in reference to prayer, and bade her prove the 
Lord. She did pray; but, uniting prayer with effort, she 
called on all her class, informing them that she had some- 
thing of great importance to tell them next Sabbath, and 
requesting their punctual attendanee. The Sabbath came; 
her class were all present, and in time. She said, with a 
felt solemnity, “Iam not going “to hear your lessons; I 
have something to tell you:” and then unfolded to them 
the plan of salvation. These were little children, reading 
in. the Second Class Book; but so powerfully did their 
teacher’s earnestness affect them, that two gave their hearts 
to God, and the remainder were more thoughtful and 
solemn than they had eyer been before. 

In these accounts there is nothing wonderful ; nothing 
supernatural ; nothing to prevent every school, and every 
class, partaking of similar blessings. during the coming 
year. May we all feel that intense anxiety for the souls 
of our children, which shall lead to united prayer on their 
behalf: and may the Lord pardon our past unfaithfulness ! 
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Next to enlarging his own views, and establishing his 
own convictions, the teacher’s great study must be the art 
of communication,—how to make the matter obvious and 
alluring to his pupils. And happily for you, my friends, 
the-main part of what you have got to tell is narrative— 
of all things the easiest told—a story. But still there is 
boundless scope for ingenuity, and need for anxious thought, 
how to tell that story; and he would need to have a full 
heart and glowing lips who could make that story as fresh, 
and wonderful, and affecting, as the Bible gives it. If 
speaking to children, he would need to forget that there 
are old people inthe world, and must forget that he is old. 
With all the reverence due to the mighty theme, and yet 
with the great plainness of speech required by his un- 
learned auditory, he would need to brighten up each sa- 
ered narrative ; and, nowise daunted by repeated failures, 
should never rest till he can paint in words a panorama, 
and repeat off-hand a pictorial Bible. And after a year or 
two of practice, should you learn this art of making the 
lesson plain and palpable, you will be better qualified to 
teach a Sabbath-school than Dr. Owen or Isaac Barrow 
would have been. 

Besides this talent for simplification, it is very desirable 
that a teacher should have a warm and hopeful disposition. 
No doubt a phlegmatic teacher, if he be serious and faith- 
ful, will be more successful than his sanguine colleague 
who is withal light-hearted and desultory ; but it is quite 
possible to be vivacious without being frivolous, and hope- 
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ful without being romantic or visionary. In order to gain 
the hearts of children, it is needful to be fraught with 
expectation and fervor. Their sunny temperament shrinks 
away from all that is dark and gloomy; and, what is 
worse, if they have a sombre teacher, by an inevitable 
association of ideas, his shadow is apt to rest ever after 
on every religious subject. The Gospel is pure and genuine 
gladness. It is God reconciled; it is peace in the con- 
science; it is the blessed prospect of glory. And did we 
tarry under its constant shining, its hopefulness would gild 
our countenances, and beam on all our movements. The 
Christian and Christian teacher should be an embodied 
Gospel; and if despondency or severity be our habitual 
temperament, we may be devout, but we are not evan- 
gelical. We have got a wrong version of the Christian 
revelation, and are giving forth an erroneous view of it. 
But, more than this, few have ever effected anything im- 
portant, as reformers or evangelists, who did not carry 
with them a genial atmosphere, and look at the brightest 
sides of things. The philanthropist is one who takes up a 
lump of rusty ore, and espies in it a bar of precious metal. 
He is one who dredges rags from the kennel, and sees 
them converted into sheets of virgin paper, ready for the 
poet’s pen or the artist’s pencil. He is one who sees in an 
island of dirty savages a commonwealth of intelligence and 
piety not come as yet; and who discovers in a convict-ship 
a gymnasium for moral discipline, and the probationary 
school from which many a renovated and ennobled charac- 
ter may emerge. And he is one who, in a ragged class,’ 
would detect the possible germ of many a virtuous and 
many a lovely thing—so many problems for Christian 
zeal, and so many trophies for all-conquering and all- 
transforming grace. Luther, and Knox, and Howard, and 
Eliot, and Williams, all were sanguine men. They saw 
everything in rose-light—in a warm light borrowed from 
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the promises of God, and from the bright results to which 
their ardent faith looked forward. And if you would be 
a successful teacher, you must be sariguine. You must 
shed on your class some of this borrowed rose-light ; you 
must not be daunted by any difficulty; you must not 
even be startled by any outbreak of depravity ; and you 
must not despond, though hopes be only raised in order to 
be dashed again. Still look at the turbulent spirits and 
sulky truants before you;—but look also at the Christian 
citizens and affectionate disciples into whom you hope to 
see them transformed. They are yet to be your joy and 
crown: take pains with them, therefore, though they be 
your present grief and cross. Hope the best; and this 
very hope will end in something good.—Rev. James 
Hamilton. 


ON SUCCESS IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. 


Many years have passed since efforts were first made, by 
devoted and eminent men, for the religious instruction of 
the children of the poor; and although “one generation 
passeth away,” another is raised up to carry on the work 
which the former one commenced. Thus the influence of 
one age ripens into strength, and receives full develop- 
ment, by the progress of time, and the addition of fresh 
thought, talent, and energy being devoted to its accom- 
plishment. If the efficiency of our Sunday-schools is likely 
to be promoted by these means, it must be of the highest 
importance that we, as its agents, become acquainted with 
the best method of discharging the sacred duties involved 
in the work; and may it not be laid down as a general 
principle, that our success does not depend on any novelty 
or peculiarity in external arrangement, but in keeping 
steadily in view, and bringing into active operation, such 
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simple and obvious principles as nature herself dictates ? 
The grand secret of success will consist in cultivating in a 
pupil the habit of understanding the thoughts presented to 
him; for by the exercise of an enlightened reason, right 
judgments will be formed, and proper regulation will at 
the same time be given to the motives. The alliance that 
exists between the understanding and the heart, renders 
it impossible for the claims of religious truth to be felt 
and owned before it is fully appreciated; therefore it is 
high time for those who are professedly teachers of a sys- 
tem whose object it is to enlighten and purify the heart, 
to see the folly of expecting any good to result from a 
mode of instruction that aims only at a punctilious and 
ceremonious method of learning and saying, while they 
make no attempt to unveil before the minds of the children, 
truths that are able to make them wise unto salvation. 
Never let us expect to reap where we have not sown. 

But it is likely that some engaged in teaching, may 
think it impossible to make a child understand the truths 
of religion; and satisfy themselves that it is best to fix 
certain lessons in the memory, and there to leave them, in 
the hope that as years advance their importance will be 
felt. But this is far from being an effective communica- 
tion of divine knowledge. The very glory of the Gospel 
consists in its being adapted to the humblest, as well as 
the most exalted capacity. 

Let a thorough knowledge of the sense of Scripture be 
given, combined with a general knowledge of the great 
system of truth it reveals, and a foundation will be laid, 
whereupon we may hope a superstructure will rise, that 
shall be a “' Temple for the Lord, and a habitation for the 
mighty God of Jacob.” 
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HIGH MORAL QUALIFICATIONS ESSENTIAL 
TO THE USEFULNESS OF A TEACHER. 


Wnuar can the best machinery in church or school do, un- 
less properly worked? There may be churches upon a 
thousand hills, and even crowded with people; yet, only as 
the workmen give themselves to prayer, and to the ininistry 
of the word, will the Gospel grow and prevail. And little 
can schools, and books, and superintendents do, without 
properly qualified teachers. 

As a general rule, the teacher will benefit the scholar, 
and the parent the child, according to their worth and 
weight of character, and what and how they teach. Whole 
generations come under the same law. ‘The character of 
each generation is influenced by that which precedes it; 
and influences, in turn, the character of the next. We of 
this generation will act on those who succeed us, and their 
practice and principles will be much as ours. Nothing is 
unimportant in our conduct; the least thing we do pro- 
duces effect: the walk and efforts of the humblest Chris- 
tian will be seen and felt through eternity. We have some 
reason to think, that the relation formed on earth, between 
the faithful teacher and the souls which are given him, 
will be acknowledged, and perhaps continue, in heaven. 

The example of good men will always have weight: 
people may be proof against their words, but there is ir- 
resistible argument in their lives. The good life of a 
teacher is the life of good teaching: it cannot be mistaken : 
it speaks in a language which all understand. What a 
teacher says may, or may not, have influence—what he 
does is sure to have force; but if both the words are 
weighty, and the life is worthy, his power to do good is 
_ exceeding great. A good life can have influence in many 
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ways: it may procure an introduction for the truth, and 
even gain for it a favorable hearing. 

But why should we wonder that good men commend 
truth by the excellency of their lives, when even “heretics, 
by their morality and honest carriage toward men, insinuate 
and make a way with their blasphemies against God.”— 
Lord Bacon. Heretics who are vicious in their conduct, 
rarely succeed in propagating error. The wickedness of 
their lives gives timely warning of the mischief of their 
principles ; and even truth herself, with all her charms, 
would be suspected in their company. 

Truth on the tongue, and holiness in the life, are the 
mighty engines with which to work. You should know 
the truth, that you may teach it; you should be taught it, 
that you may know it; you should teach it, that others 
may know it; and walk in it, that they may receive it. 
Can you attend to other people’s souls, if you neglect your 
own? Will people do what you recommend, if they see 
that you do it not yourselves? If you do not seek the Lord, 
and call upon his name, are you likely to prevail upon 
others to do so? : 

St. Paul frequently tells teachers to take heed. Why 
are such marked and repeated cautions given to them in 
particular? Chiefly, because, if true in life and doctrine, 
they may confer innumerable benefits ; and if false, do in- 
calculable mischief: for errors of teachers teach error, and 
sins of teachers teach sin. Therefore, study how to teach 
well, and how to live well; study how to keep error out 
of what you say, and evil out of what you do. Some 
teachers are careful in what they say, and careless in what 
they do: they will sooner give their week to study how to 
teach well for an hour, than give an hour to study how to 
live well for a week: more studious are they to.teach pre- 
cisely, than to live precisely, as if they loved the praise of 
men, more than the praise of God. 
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If we would be good painters, we are advised to study 
and copy the great works of the great masters only. If 
we would write well and speak well, we are told to be 
familiar with, and follow, the writers and speakers who 
come nearest to perfection. But as the best men, and best 
works of men, are imperfect, we cannot imitate them safely 
in everything. As teachers, we are not at a loss for a 
pattern, after which to copy. Jesus is our great example. 
The more closely we imitate him in everything, the more 
perfect we shall be. He was a prophet, mighty in word 
and deed. “ We made the body of man the subject of his 
miracles, as the soul of man the subject of his doctrines.” 
He was holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners ; 
he taught only the truth. He hath done all things well. 
“The other great teachers who wrought miracles, were as 
the oxen treading on the corn, and trampling the straw 
under their feet; but Jesus was harmless; he had the 
Spirit of the dove; he was the Lamb of God, without wrath 
and judgment.” 

Consider, also, those teachers who had much of his 
Spirit. Moses was mighty in words and deeds. Now the 
man Moses was very meek, above all the men which were 
upon the face of the earth. His doctrine dropped as gentlest 
rain from heaven, and fell as softest dew on seared and 
withered souls. He had the grace of self-denial so ne- 
cessary to a teacher—“ Choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season.” 

AJl these teachers had truth in the heart, and holiness 
in the life: they took good heed to speak the one, and to 
practice the other. When persons think favorably of the 
teacher, they are disposed to think favorably of what he 
teaches. The weightiest words will fail of effect, without 
weight of character; they do not fall from a sufficient 


height to have force. 
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If you would be effectual teachers, be taught of God; 
then teach the knowledge of salvation upon the great prin- 
ciples of love to Christ and love to souls, and after the 
great models set before you. They who are much with 
Christ in private, will have him much with them in public. 
He will not honor teachers in what they say, if they do 
not honor him in what they do. 

Our knowledge of the truth is not independent of what 
we are and what we do. There is much more connection 
between the excellency of a teacher’s life and his useful- 
ness, than is commonly supposed. ‘The secret of success 
in teaching is, to have the hand of the Lord with you. 
If you are on his side, he will be on your side. If your 
hand is with him, his hand will be with you. Your work 
is to instruct the youth according to the will of God, that 
he may be glorified in them, and they blessed in him. 

The great means of doing this is, to let them hear the 
truth from you, and see the truth in you. Your duty is, 
to use the means which God has appointed, in dependence 
on the Spirit which he has promised. You should both 
plant and water, or he will not give the increase. Apply 
the force, and continue the pressure, of faithful teaching 
and fervent prayer, and God the Spirit may give them a 
shape, which will be sure to continue forever. They will, 
not grow without life, and they cannot have life without grace. 

Grace in the heart is the power that brings forth “first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” 
The goodliest vessel will not make the port against winds 
and waves and weather, if power does not work within, or 
force propel without. May the Lord work in them, and 
with them, till they reach the quiet haven of everlasting 
rest ! 
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im 
A FEW MAIN REQUISITES FOR SUNDAY: 
SCHOOL TEACHING. 


Hoty Drrermination.—Nothing can be done successfully 
without this. The sentinel must be at his post; the pilot 
must be at the helm; the minister must be in his pulpit; 
the captain must be in the field: this is according to the 
order of things. So a Sunday-school teacher must resolve 
to fulfill his duties ; he must be punctual, regular, and con- 
scientious in performing his engagements ; indolence must 
not tempt him, difficulties must not frighten him, discou- 
ragements must not alarm him, appearances must not de- 
press him, an undaunted and heroic spirit must prompt and 
inspire him. - If he hesitates, and is undetermined about his 
plans and purposes, he will be sure to fail. If he fancies 
there is a lion in the way, an enemy in the camp, a trial to 
be endured, a cross to be taken up, and is induced to fore- 
go his duty, to relinquish his work, to stop at home when 
he ought to be at school, to seek ease when he ought to 
labor, to be sleeping when he ought to be sowing, all his 
doings will fail, and prove abortive. If he looks on the 
dark side, fancies every breeze to be a storm, and every 
atom to be a mountain, he will be disqualified for the ardu- 
ous duties of a Sunday-school teacher, Christian friends, 
study so to husband your time, adjust your schemes, ar- 
range your plans, settle your projects, so that no trifles 
shall interfere ; no little things shall frustrate your calm and 
deliberate purpose. It is the man who has made up his 
mind, settled his purpose, fixed his choice, and pursues his 
object with constancy and faithfulness, that succeeds. Be 
determined in the strength of God to fulfill your engage- 
ments, to accomplish your purpose, to secure your object. 
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/ Smpucrry or Mottve.—Motives are everything in rek 
gion. If you teach merely to fill up your time, to please a 
friend, to quiet your conscience, to gain applause, to win 
fame, to display your talents, to show your intelligence, to 
obtain the commendation of your fellow-men; verily, you | 
shall have your reward. If your motives are impure, there 
will be a blight resting upon all your labors; if these are 
not right, everything will be wrong; if there be discord- 
ance here, there will be no harmony elsewhere; if there 
is no purity in the heart, there will be no prosperity in 
the school; impure and improper motives never secure a 
good end. And what are the motives of a pious Sunday- 
school teacher? Why, he is anxious to see the children 
enlightened, purified, redeemed, and saved. He watches 
to see the tear of penitence, to hear the prayer of faith— 
the anxious inquiry, “ What must I do to be saved?” Sal- 
vation is the principal aim and final end of a pious teacher’s 
heart; his language is, “ My little children, of whom I tra- 
vail in birth again until Christ be formed in you.” Beloved 
friends, if these are the motives prompting and influencing 
your bosoms, every Sabbath morning when you go to teach 
and instruct the children, O! be encouraged to persevere. 

Still continue to plow and sow, to watch and pray, to warn 
and admonish, to teach and instruct, to guide and encou- 
rage, and finally you shall reap a rich reward ; pure motives, 
disinterested exertions, holy efforts, pious purposes, and 
spiritual endeavors, must secure the blessing of God, the 
approval of angels, the prosperity of the Church, the hap- 
piness of the soul, and the enlightenment of the world. 

J Patient Prrseverancy.—Grand enterprises and good 
issues are not secured without much toil, labor, and dili- 
gence. I knew a gentleman who spent his fortune and his 
hfe to find out the secret. of perpetual motion, but he failed. 
Sir Isaac Newton spent many years in hard study and close 
investigation, before he succeeded in establishing the law 
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of gravitation. Captain Cook endured the greatest priva- 
tions, braved the greatest dangers, and exposed himself to 
the greatest perils, before he circumnavigated the globe. 
Mungo Park, with intrepid patience and heroic fortitude, 
traversed the burning sands of Africa, in order to obtain 
.the object of his ambition. Columbus, undaunted by dan- 
ger, and unmoved by fear, relinquished not his purpose till 
he saw human forms, and heard human voices, amidst the 
woods of the Western World. Christian friends, your object 
is far nobler, purer, and holier than theirs. Yours is an 
enterprise of merey—your aim is to chase away the gloom 
of sin, the stain of. guilt, the miseries of the fall; you are 
aiming to pour a flood of light into the dark mind, to in- 
struct by wisdom, and win by kindness, “‘ those who are ig- 
norant and out of the way.” You are teaching the pre- 
cepts of a heavenly philosophy; you are delving the mines 
of spiritual wisdom ; you are unfolding the stores of a vast 
and expansive region of light, love, and intelligence. 

Drrer Responsrsitrry.—Christian friends, the children 
of the Sunday-school are committed to your care: they 
claim your sympathy, demand your vigilance, and need 
your compassion. If you were to administer poison to their 
physical frames, you would be amenable at the bar of jus- 
tice; beware that you do not injure their souls, by false 
doctrines, unfaithfulness, wanton neglect, unholy example, 
unkind austerity, ruthless severity ; your conduct, your ex- 
ample, your influence, your good or improper actions, will 
leave a salutary or injurious impression on their minds. It 
is under your guidance their affections must be taught to 
flow in their proper channels ; you must aim to givea right 
bias to the mind, a proper direction to the thoughts and 
feelings. Truth, under the guidance of your plastic hand, 
may wean them from sin, and win them to Christ. You 
stand before them as their preceptors; they look to youas 
moral guardians, as spiritual guides, as “¢nstructors in righ- 
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teousness.” ©, study to exhibit before them “everything 
that is lovely and of good report.” You would think it 
strange to behold a spring without a flower, a harvest with- 
out a crop, a sun without light, an instrument without 
sound ; and will it not appear equally strange to them if 
they do not behold in you the graces, the virtues, the adorn- 
ments of the Christian character. 

ImportuNATE Prayer.—This is the main-spring of all 
Christian activity. Nothing ean be done in the Church or 
the world, in the family or the Sunday-school, without this ; 
ministers cannot preach successfully without this ; hear- 
ers cannot profit without this; teachers must fail with- 
out this. Christian friends, never commence the duties of 
Sunday-school instruction without first invoking the Divine 
blessing. . Let the privacy of the closet witness your devo- 
tion; this will shed a lustre, and cast a hallowedness over 
all your public duties; this will brighten the eye, stimulate 
exertion, gladden the heart, and nerve with Divine strength 
and energy all your duties. As the sun, the wind, and the 
rains are necessary to fructify the earth, and beautify the 
face of nature, so prayer is necessary to render your efforts 
successful. Without it, the most judicious arrangements, 
the most perfect plans, the wisest. schemes, and the most in- 
defatigable exertions, must ultimately fail. This secures suc- 
cess ; this guarantees prosperity. Praying teachers, praying 
ministers, and praying parents, must finally gain their ob- 
ject. What is a Sunday-school without praying teachers ? 
It is like a watch without wheels ; it is like a body without 
a soul: there is no spiritual power to animate it, no 
spiritual principle to move it. Before this, difficulties 
must flee, clouds must vanish, and enemies must tremble. 
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THE MORAL DIGNITY OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER'S OFFICE. 


Tuar the Sunday-school is an important auxiliary to the 
Christian Church—an invaluable institution, under the 
divine blessing, for the salvation of immortal souls—is a 
proposition which, in the present day, will not be seriously 
questioned. Every page in the annals of these hallowed 
institutions is richly laden with mementoes of their triumph 
and success. ‘Through the philanthropic efforts of the de- 
voted band of gratuitous teachers, who have year after 
year been raised up to scatter abroad the seeds of immortal 
truth, many a blood-bought spirit has been rescued from 
the paths of vice, and become the happy recipient of re- 
deeming love. The regions of immortality alone, however, 
will disclose the full amount of success which has crown- 
ed the efforts of these devoted followers of the Lamb. 
Through the unbroken circles of eternity, myriads of happy 
spirits shall, in their high and rapturous praises, remember 

“the sacred school-house, where first they learned the cap- 
tivating story of the cross, and heard the sweet and gentle 
whispers of the Spirit in their hearts. Such are the more 
exalted trophies of the Sunday-school enterprise ; such 
the issues of Sunday-school tuition ; and such, in brief, the 
exhibitants, in a very striking point of- view, of the moral 
dignity of the Sunday-school teacher’s office. 

In the Sacred Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testaments, figures the most elevated and sublime, are 
frequently employed to illustrate those objects which are 
of high and lasting moment. In fact, nothing is more 
common than for the inspired penmen to elucidate themes 
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‘of a spiritual nature, by the employment of figures bor- 
rowed from objects of a merély temporal and fleeting 
character. Of all the figures, however, thus employed, 
none is, perhaps, more frequently introduced than that of 
sowing. It alike adorns the prophetic page and the his- 
torical record. And whilst, on the one hand, it throws a 
glow of interest over the writings of the prophets, it, on 
the other hand, sheds an irradiating gleam of beauty over 
the doctrines and teachings of the Saviour of the world ; 
and, even stretching beyond the scenes of his earthly 
ministrations, it gives expression to the energy and genius 
breathed through the apostolical epistles. 

Our design in these observations is to show how sub- 
limely applicable this figure is to the duty and office of the 
instructor of the young. In fact, none more emphatic could 
be employed in describing the important labors in which 
he is engaged. Before his eye, and under his immediate 
care, is placed a band of deathless beings—beings whose 
existence shall be commensurate with the widest grasp of 
immortality. This is his field. In his hand are the in- 
fallible dictates of eternal truth—the unerring guide im- 
parted by Heaven to direct the wanderer’s feet; within 
whose sacred folds are contained those exalted and inspir- 
ing truths, through which alone we can be made wise unto 
salvation; wherein are exhibited, in all their rich simplicity 
and overwhelming grandeur, those illustrious doctrines 
which revelation alone could discover. 

“Doctrines that nerve the martyr’s heart, 

And ecstasy to heaven impart; 

That live in every angel’s song, 

And glow on every ransom’d tongue.” 
This is the seed which must be scattered abroad by the 
hand of the devoted Sunday-school teacher. The time 
when this seed must be scattered is beautifully described 
by the royal Psalmist:—“In the morning sow thy seed, 
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and in the evening withhold not thy hand ; for thou know- 
est not whether shall prosper this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike good.” Now, should the seasons here 
specified, “morning” and “evening,” be regarded as re- 
ferring to the distinct period of the diurnal revolution, and 
thereby intimating unceasing diligence in the application 
of the truth; or as relating to the “morning” and “ even- 
ing” of human existence, and thereby arguing the equal 
necessity of endeavoring to scatter the seed in the heart 
of the youth just emerging from mental embryo, and the 
gray-headed old man tottering on the brink of an imper- 
ishable immortality—the duty, in either case, is alike 
expressive. In the “morning” of life, when the heart 
is unoccupied by corroding cares; when the mind is in 
its most plastic state, and best fitted for the reception 
of religious truth; and when, moreover, the character is 
forming which shall exert its influence, for weal or woe, 
on every future period of life, and flourish in immortal 
bloom, even when time itself “shall be no more ”—this is 
the critical period when the teacher enters on his kindly 
office of directing the powers of the expanding mind to the 
high and holy source from whence they emanate—of 
training the young immortal for a brighter, happier sphere. 
No office, therefore, can be more solemn and momentous 
than that of the instructor of the young. On his life, as it 
were, hang the deathless beings committed to his charge, 
ready to catch from him the first emanations of truth, and 
receive at his hands their first lessons of Biblical instruc- 
tion; lessons which, peradventure, may conduct to issues 
at present impenetrable to the finite mind ; issues stretch- 
ing to the farthest range of this terrestrial sphere, and 
filling the boundless regions of eternity itself. And such, 
we repeat, develop the moral dignity of the Sunday-school 
teacher’s office. 
Again. No truth can be more incontrovertible than 
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this,—that the eternal God has plaged the broad signet of 
his approbation on the labors of the Sunday-school. We 
need not recapitulate what has already been adduced on 
this point. Let us, however, for a moment, glance at the 
blessed results associated with the faithful inculcation of 
truth on the youthful mind; and that more for the pur- 
pose of refreshing the memory on these important topics, 
than with a design to enlarge thereon. From these hal- 
lowed institutions, we laid it down as an axiom, on a pre- 
vious occasion, the Christian Church has drawn “ many of 
her best missionaries—her best ministers—her best and 
most invaluable laborers in every department of the vine- 
yard of our Lord.” Yes! how cheering is the thought, 
that many of those devoted men who occupy our foreign 
fields ot labor—who stand as watchmen on the distant 
hills of Zion; and on shores the most rugged and inhos- 
pitable unfurl the blood-stained banner of the cross ; some 
who have joined the noble band of martyrs from the far- 
distant isles of the Pacific; and others who have, in a 
manner scarcely less exemplary, sacrificed their health— 
their lives—in attempting to spread the sweet sound of 
Immanuel’s name among the barbarous tribes of distant 
shores,—were themselves trophies of the efficiency of Sun- 
day-school tuition. Many, very many, who now discharge 
the ministerial duties of our own loved land, are themselves 
examples of the success of the Sunday-school enterprise. 
Whilst multitudes who now adorn the Christian profession, 
and honor the Gospel of our dearest Lord; whose exem- 
plary piety gives evidence of the sincerity of their profes- 
sion; many who are now, in their turn, seeking to scatter 
on the turbid waters of childhood the precious seed of 
truth, and thus train the rising race for the service of our 
God; these, like an overwhelming array of attesting wit- 
nesses, stand forth, an unbroken phalanx, to affix their 
testimony to the vital energy of Sunday-school instruction, 
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and exemplify the moral dignity of the Sunday-school 
teacher’s office. 

But if we draw aside the curtain which veils futurity 
from our gaze; if we glance at the radiant hosts who 
throng the emblazoned realms of light,—there bursts from 
amid the sacred throng a triumphant testimony to the suc- 
cess which has accompanied, through grace, the labors of 
the Sunday-school. There are those from the lowest sinks 
of iniquity, who were sought out, instructed, and trained 
for heaven in the Sunday-school. There are those from 
the profoundest depths of vice, into whose forbidding re- 
treat the faithful teacher forced his way with the message 
of salvation, and who, through his instrumentality, were 
brought to “taste and see that the Lord is good.” And 
there are a noble host of parents; ay, parents, too, who 
first learned from their children’s lips the glorious tidings 
from afar, and, following the light which had newly burst 
upon them, were rescued from the verge of woe, and 
crowned with glowing, rapturous hopes of future bliss. 
But here we must pause. O who can tell—who can 
imagine or conceive—what arithmetic can calculate—what 
rhetorie portray,—the amazing results which have already 
issued from the well-directed efforts of the Bondeyselom 
teacher ? 

Neither do or can we imagine that these institutions 
have yet fully developed themselves. There seem to be 
concentrated in them the elements by which the whole 
world may be evangelized. There are yet energies un- 
developed—there are powers as yet inoperative,—which 
we cannot but believe will ultimately issue in the rapid 
acceleration of the glory of the latter-day. Already is 
the church anxiously marking the distant horizon, so 
crowded with events the most stupendous and noble. 
Ministers and people alike are bending their longing eyes, 
with greater intensity, on the silent yet effective efforts of 
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the Sunday-school. These are becoming more and more 
the hope of the Christian Church ; and from almost every 
corner and nook of the wide earth, we may hear raised the 
voice of encouragement, stimulating the energies of the 
devoted band of Sunday-school teachers, and cheering them 
onward in their work. What a noble enterprise is this, then, 
in which to be engaged! Even angels themselves, were 
they permitted, might gladly rush to the sacred school- 
house, and choose its hallowed services for the sweet em- 
ployment of their exalted powers, so great, so noble is the 
work. Often has the watchful angel bent o’er the hallowed 
spot with sacred delight; theu stretched his golden pinions, 
and ascended up on high, bearing the rapturous intelligence 
of another sinner repenting, and inquiring for the fold of 
Christ. Often has the Redeemer of mankind stooped from 
his azure throne to witness the bloodless conquests made 
in his endearing cause, under the influence of Sunday- 
school tuition. 

Speak we of the moral dignity of the teacher’s office ! 
Yes: his is a dignity which the munificence of earth is too 
poor to purchase. That office which aims at the undying 
interests of the immortal soul ; which perpetuates the loud 
and ever-swelling chorus of the blood-washed throng ; 
which nerves the angelic choirs in their heavenly mission ; 
which wins to the Redeemer of the world trophies of his 
triumph over the powers of darkness and death; that 
office which encircles in its wide embrace objects such as 
these, may surely, with strict propriety, be regarded as 
developing a moral dignity of the most illustrious kind. ° 

Fellow-teachers ! such is your office. How dignified! 
how noble! how stupendous in its operation! how solemn 
in its issues! It connects the present with the future— 
time with eternity—earth with heaven or hell! Be faith- 
ful; persevere in your good, though arduous task; and, 
peradventure, you may strike tones whieh shall vibrate in 
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your heavenly spheres forever. Abandon your task— 
nay, be but remiss in discharging the solemn functions of 
your office—and who dare tell the fearful consequences? 
Here—where mortals may well pause to ponder, but where 
mortal step can never tread—we check our pen, and, in 
deep and fervid emotion, exclaim, “Guide us, O Lord, to 
the right discharge of our important task!” 


DESERTERS! 


NOTWITHSTANDING ‘the moral dignity of the teacher’s 
post, how many there are who desert it! How few 
veterans are there in our Sunday-schools! how few can 
number twenty, or even ten, winter campaigns! and yet 
on this youthful band devolves, to a considerable extent, 
the religious education of the embryo nation. On these 
rests the heaviest responsibility a human being can bear: 
they are responsible for souls. On further examination 
into this peculiarity, these facts will be evolved,—that, 
from some reason unknown, a teacher generally leaves the 
work after a few years’ engagement ; and this vacancy is 
imperfectly supplied, if at all, by some younger Christian, 
who will in due time follow the steps of his predecessor; 
and that this habit prevails to an extent so considerable 
as to inflict a most grievous injury on Sabbath-school 
teaching. 

If the teacher, as is frequently the case, has taught four 
or five years, he must have some experience, he must 
have learned something: all the benefit of that experience 
is lost to the school, and the baneful effects are propor- 
tionally great. The children wonder why he who once 
possessed such love to souls, has none now; or, what is the 
same in their eyes, shows none: while the more advanced 
pupils, who might have been benefited by the mature expe- 
rience of their former teacher, leave the school altogether, 
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Still the greatest injury is done to the children indirectly, 
through the pernicious influence of such an example on 
the other teachers. To the younger teachers, the use of 
the skill and practical knowledge of their senior is lost ; 
the teachers of equal standing lose a valuable companion 
and friend; and all have got an example which human 
nature is too ready to follow. Even should it ndt be fol- 
lowed with a number of similar desertions, still it produces 
a faintness of heart, and a weakness of exertion, which are 
almost as prejudicial; and should the teacher have been 
once distinguished by zeal and energy in the cause, the 
effects of his desertion are as if a standard-bearer had 
fainted in the front of the battle. 

The heaviest charges against such an unnecessary re- 
treat from the work have yet to be stated. Why is the 
system of Sunday-school teaching so defective, and the 
qualifications of teachers so low? Is it not owing, in a 
considerable degree, to the same cause,—the small quantity 
of matured experience employed? ‘Those who have ability 
to perfect the system, have not the will; and those who 
may be willing, are unfortunately unable. In the eyes of 
all, the importance of the religious education of the young 
is lowered; the cause of Sabbath-schools is slighted by 
such needless withdrawals from the work ; and an impres- 
sion conveyed—the most erroneous and hurtful to the work 
of teaching Christ to the young—that any talents, any 
qualifications, such as are to be found in the youngest and 
most inexperienced Christian, are sufficient, and that the 
office of a Sabbath-school teacher is only fit for those who 
have nothing else to do? And, lastly, may we not ask, is 
the result favorable to the spiritual prosperity of the teacher 
himself? We fear not: such persons generally cease from 
all Christian or benevolent exertion whatever. 
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vas PROMINENT DUTIES 
OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


1. Constant: study of character. You must go to your 
work not only as teachers, but as learners also. You must 
watch your children closely, that you may thoroughly un- 
derstand their peculiarities of temperament and of mind. 
And if you have never exercised yourselves thus, I can 
assure you that you will soon find no little profit accruing to 
yourselves, if, from this time forth, you study your children 
well. But do not suppose that the routine of the Sunday- 
school will do all. It may be in your power to hold inter- 
course with them at other times. Whenever practicable, 
I think it desirable that the teacher should occasionally 
seek his pupils’ society—as in a country walk. Means 
should be used to encourage the freest communication with 
you, as thereby you will be enabled to adjust your teaching 
to, existing wants. But do not stop here: accustom ‘your- 
self to watch character everywhere. 

2. Carefully prepare for your class-work. Whatever 
else you neglect, do not neglect this. It is impossible for 
you to teach well, unless you have previously thought 
vigorously upon the lesson you have to give. Do not 
imagine that anything will do for children: there is not, 
_ there cannot be, a greater mistake. To suggest questions 
which shall set them thinking ; to, furnish the apt reply to 
all their little difficulties ; to supply the illustrations which 
shall not overlay the truth, but place it in a stronger light ; 
to diversify the explanation of the same subject, so that 
the dullest shall know what is meant as well as the acutest ; 
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to press home upon the conscience the duties which are 
evolved from the truth so considered ;—to do all this— 
and your teaching is comparatively a failure as it comes 
short of all this—is by no means an easy task. What, 
acquaintance with, yourselves ; what diligent study of the 
Bible; what grateful use of all the materials you can col- 
lect ; what constant efforts to improve are required! 

And let me remind you, that the children can tell whe- 
ther you have prepared for them. The awkward question ; 
the difficulty which is evaded; the absence of all enthu- 
siasm, will tell a sad tale against you. And if the 
teacher come unprepared to his class, why need the chil- 
dren be careful that they be ready to meet him? Your 
carelessness and indifference will make careless and in- 
different scholars; and this is the reason why Sunday- 
schools oftentimes present such an appearance to a visitor. 
He enters, expecting the hum of activity to be there, and 
the scene is one of the utmost confusion: here is a teacher 
looking about the school; there, scholars yawning over 
their books: here a class unheeding the presence of their 
teacher; there, a teacher angrily accosting his boys, and 
seeking in vain to secure their unwilling attention. The 
bell rings, and for a moment there is silence: the clamor 
is renewed—the superintendent’s cares and duties are in- 
creased ten-fold—the teacher grows weary in his work— 
the children wish the hands of the clock would move faster, 
that they might escape into the open air, and hurry home; 
and all may be traced to the careless preparation of the 
teacher. If you wish to gain the respect of your children, 
and to interest them in your lessons, you must show them 
that you have so deep a respect for them, and such an 
earnest desire to promote their welfare, as to think no labor 
too great to prepare for meeting them. ‘Try the plan for 
the next six months—try it honestly, and in the fear of 
God—and you will never again imagine that you can, 
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without blame, neglect so essential a part of the teacher’s 
duty. 

You must improve your own minds. I know how little 
time some of you can spare from the necessary engage- 
ments of life: I know this too well, not to feel upon what 
delicate ground I am treading. But for your own sakes, 
and for the sake of your classes, resolve that a portion, 
however scanty, (half an hour, if you cannot give more,) 
of every day shall be devoted to your own education. 
Read and think: read, that you may think; think, that 
your reading may do you good. The time thus employed 
will be well spent: you will slowly amass treasure which 
can never be torn from you. Discipline your faculties for 
future acquirements; and when the bloom of youth shall 
have faded from your cheeks, and old age shall steal its 
suppleness from your knee, and vigor from your step, you 
will possess a treasure which time cannot rust, and whose 
worth eternity alone can compute. ‘Now cast abroad your 
seed, if you would in future years secure a golden harvest. 

3. Seek the conversion of your children. Let all your 
preparation be made with the desire, if possible, to lodge 
the elements of saving truth in their souls. Never forget, 
that without faith in Christ they cannot be saved. Set 
before them, therefore, the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God; and urge it upon their acceptance. Be in earnest 
with them. Let them see that you cannot bear the thought 
that any in your class should be without Christ. Plead 
with them for God; plead in love; plead with a holy ve- 
hemence. Go to your class with the determination that 
you will not have their blood upon the skirts of your gar- 
ments. Magnify before them the grace of Christ. Re- 
monstrate with the inattentive; tenderly encourage the 
doubtful ; support the weak ; and never, never think that 
your work is done aright, unless you place them in sight 
of the cross. Don’t despair because you do not see, all at 
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once, the result you desire. How do some labor for fame! 
They pursue the beautiful vision of their youth throughout 
a long life; and deem themselves happy if at last they 
acquire that notoriety which they so earnestly sought. 
Others toil for riches, with an activity which knows no 
weariness and no discouragement ;—and if you should grow 
weary in seeking the salvation of your classes, the mis- 
spent energy of the ambitious and the covetous will rise 
up to condemn you. I said,“¢f you should grow weary ;” 
but surely you will not give room for sucha fear. No! 
When your children are around you, the eloquence of an 
earnest love will plead in such tones with them as to show 
that you cannot let them go until you see them lodged in 
the Saviour’s arms, or hidden in the hollow of his hand. 

4. Accompany all your efforts for the benefit of your 
class with earnest prayer for God’s blessing. You will be 
mighty with your children as you are mighty with God: 
when you have power with him, you will have power with 
them. We do not know the might of prayer. It can ac- 
complish greater wonders than we dream of. O do not 
forget to pray constantly and earnestly for your children ! 
God loves to hear the supplications of the Lipper ot 
and to grant them a token for good. 

Go, then, to a work so solemn that angels might trem- 
ble to bear the trust—a work so pregnant with issues for 
good or for evil, in time and eternity, that imagination fails 
to embrace their number and full significance—as becomes 
the followers of Christ. Firm, yet gentle ; bold to reprove, 
tender to restore; weak in yourselves, yet strong in the 
mighty God of Jacob ;—apply to your task. Go! Despair 
not amid difficulties, and shrink not from toil; and though 
no earthly recompense be yours, your reward shall be a 
crown of righteousness that fadeth not away.—Rev. G. Gould. 
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MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


AN ADDRESS BY THE REV. JONATHAN CROWTHER, AT A MEETING ON THE 
FORMATION OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


THE work in which you are engaged, as managers and 
teachers of Sunday-schools, must be regarded as being on 
all accounts deeply interesting and important; and con- 
stitutes a subject well deserving the attention and study of 
the more intelligent and philosophical, as well as of the 
humbler and less gifted portion of the Christian commu- 
nity. The class of persons on whom Sunday-school in- 
struction is designed to operate—interesting as they are 
for their age and their relation to the Church of Christ, 
and for their comparative destitution of other aids to in- 
tellectual and moral cultivation ; the nature of the instruc- 
tion and training which you give them, as being that which 
is best calculated, under God’s blessing, to form their 
character and mold their interests, both temporal and 
spiritual; the ¢mportant bearing which their character and 
doings are hereafter to exert, for good or evil, upon that 
Church of Christ to which they properly belong, and upon 
the mass of the community of which they form a part; 
the awful, though indefinite, contingency which makes their 
future respectability and happiness in life, and even their 
ultimate salvation, dependent, in some sort, on your ability 
for the work which you have undertaken, and your fidelity 
and zeal in its performance ; and the fact that, for the dis- 
charge of responsibilities so solemn, and the attainment of 
objects so important, you have direct communication with 
the objects of your care only a few short hours in the 
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week—invest your occupation and its objects with a char- 
acter which justly challenges general respect; and, at all 
events, demands of all who are engaged in it, that they 
apply their best attention to it, and give all diligence 
therein, as well for the purpose of clearing their own souls 
as for the purpose of making their great object sure. He 
" is no true Christian or philanthropist—nay, more, he is no 
true philosopher—who can regard your undertaking with- 
out interest; and he must be a trifler indeed, who can en- 
gage in it with indifference. 

With such convictions of the nature and importance of 
your work, you will be prepared to welcome any observa- 
tions which, either in the way of direction or encourage- 
ment, may assist you in the acquisition and improvement 
of the qualifications most likely to insure your success ; 
and you will hail the project which will this evening be 
introduced to your attention with a gratitude and satisfac- 
tion proportionate to your desire to do the will of that Sa- 
viour whose charge you wish to keep, and whose benevo- 
lence you virtually represent. 

I may be permitted to observe—indeed, I should be 
hardly excusable for failing to observe—that the foremost 
and dest of all qualifications for those who concern them- 
selves in the practical management of Sunday-schools, is 
personal piety,—in which you will understand me to in- 
clude a sound conversion to God, a happy experience of the 
consolations of the Spirit, a steady habit of intense devo- 
tzon, and a practical and consistent exhibition of a Chris- 
tian temper and a godly conversation.- And if, for the 
present, I content myself with making this very general 
declaration on that head, without going into any arguments 
or illustrations in support of it, you will have the goodness 
to regard this reserve as arising,—partly from the convic- 
tion which I have, that on. this point you are already 
thoroughly persuaded; and partly from the fact, that the 
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specific object of our present meeting, and of the proceed- 
ings which are intended to ensue upon it, requires me to 
confine my attention principally to other matters—second- 
ary, indeed, to the question of your personal piety, but still 
sufficiently grave and momentous to justify their being 
considered as ¢mmediately next in importance to that pri- 
mary and leading qualification. 

Provision is already made for the formation and im- 
provement of your spiritual character ; and you have only 
to avail yourselves of that provision, with a more earnest 
desire and more diligent endeavors to be advantaged by it, 
and your “profiting” will “ appear to all.” But your con- 
nection with the Sunday-school involves the duty of your 
aiming at other qualifications, besides those which go to 
the establishment and conservation of your spiritual char- 
acter and habits; and you are under solemn obligation not 
to satisfy yourselves with merely such attainments as 
might have sufficed for your personal guidance and ‘salva- 
tion. As each department of Christian service is connected 
with peculiar sacrifice and trials, it demands also, in order 
to its effective and adequate fulfillment, peculiar quali fica- 
tions. So the apostle teaches, when he speaks of our 
“having gifts differing according to the grace that is given 
to us;” that is, according to the various departments of 
service to which God has been pleased to call us. The 
gifts which qualify for service in the Sunday-school, are 
not precisely those which qualify for the service of the 
ministry. And those gifts by which men are “enabled” 
for the ministry, do not necessarily qualify those who are 
endued with them for the engagements of a Sunday-school. 
The gifts differ according as the “grace given” is that of 
the “ministry ” or that of “teaching.” And by the same 
law, that he who has received the grace of the Christian 
ministry is required to “wait on his ministering,” “he that 
teacheth” is required to “wait upon his teaching ;” he is, 
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equally with the minister, under obligation to that “grace” 
which calls him to this branch of the great Master’s ser- 
vice, to stwdy with all zeal and diligence what is proper to 
his peculiar duty and vocation. The only case in which 
the apostle seems to regard a good and pure intention as 
being all that is necessary to the right discharge of duty, 
is that of persons who have. received (as some here present 
are so well known to have received) the grace of giving. 
“He that giveth,” says the apostle, “let him do it with 
simplicity.” But “he that teacheth,” besides doing so with 
the same “simplicity ” which is required to be connected 
with the act of “ giving,” must “ wart upon his teaching ;” 
he must make the work itself, and whatever may further 
prepare and qualify him for it, the object of his earnest 
and persevering endeayor. 

It being your great object to teach the children who are 
committed to your care, rightly to understand and justly to 
appreciate the Holy Scriptures, it becomes your duty to 
make those Scriptures the subject of your own systematic 
and diligent study. 

In particular, it is your duty, 

1. To aim at a comprehensive and accurate acquaint- 
ance with the main points of Scriptural theology. For it 
_is not to be expected that he will teach clearly who does 
not clearly understand. ‘The fountain that is confused and 
muddy, will send forth streams of the same character; and 
all teaching, especially to children, in order to ‘its being 
transparent and intelligible, or even interesting at all, must 
be made plain and definite; for though children of elder 
growth are sometimes—and, perhaps, not unjustly —accused 
of admiring most that which they least comprehend, chil- 
dren of more tender age will not be interested in what they 
do not understand ; and, therefore, all instruction intended 
for their benefit should flow from a mind, itself distinctly 
and lucidly perceiving that which it is attempting toset forth. 
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2. Next in importance, and intimately connected with 
some branches of doctrinal theology, is the-study of Serip- 
ture history,—without which you will yourselves be want- 
ing in what is necessary to your own proper understanding 
of the Word of God, whilst at the same time you will be 
wanting also in one of the easiest and most successful 
methods of attracting and fixing the attention of the chil- 
dren. You must acquaint yourselves, not only with the 
general outlines of that history, but also with the biography 
of those whose character and doings are, for the very pur- 
pose of their being studied, especially recorded; or you 
will not yourselves know the Scriptures as you ought to 
do, nor will you bring them to the minds of the children in 
the way in which they are intended. to be brought, and 
which is likely to be the most successful. 

8. And in order to due acquaintance with the general 
history and biography of Scripture, you must have some 
acquaintance also with its geography and chronology; or, 
otherwise, if it be true that geography and chronology are 
the two eyes of history, your study of the latter will be 
little better than a groping in the dark; as will also be 
your study of the prophecies, unless some knowledge of 
what is usually called Profane History be added to your 
acquaintance with the history of the Bible. 

4, There are other subjects in regard to which it is your 
duty, as teachers of others, to seek an enlargement of your 
own knowledge; such as the Evidences of Christianity, 
the reciprocal bearing of the Old and New Testaments, the 
proper method of Scriptural interpretation, the natural 
history and philosophy of Scripture, and various other 
things which time would fail me to enumerate. 

5. In addition to all this, you have to study the great 
art of teaching others what you know yourselves. Aptness 
to learn, and aptness to teach, are two very different quali- 
fications. But in the teacher of a Sunday-school, as well 
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as in teachers of all other classes, the latter qualification is, 
to say the least of it, quite as important as the former. A 
teacher with comparatively but a small amount of knowledge 
of any other kind, yet having some knowledge of, and.some 
practical skill in, the best and most effective modes of teach- 
ing, will accomplish much more than men otherwise more 
learned than himself would be able to effect: just as the 
rain and dew which drop gently and in small quantities 
upon the soil, steal their way into those minuter ducts and 
channels of the vegetable world, which the drenching storm 
and overwhelming flood serve rather to choke up. 

6. The things which I have mentioned come fairly within 
the province of our obvious duty, and will, I hope, com- 
mand your best attention to any means that may present 
themselves, that are at all calculated to promote your im- 
provement in them. At the same time I would also ven- 
ture to express my hope and confidence, that, with a little 
encouragement and help, you will not be indisposed to aim 
at a still more extended improvement of yourselves. If 
to sound experience, orthodox and clear theology, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Holy Scripture, and “zeal accord- 
ing to knowledge” in your communications to the children, _ 
you can acquire some knowledge of other matters, such as 
usually form the routine of education in schools for per- 
sons of the middle classes, you will have greatly raised 
your character, and will have furnished yourselves so much 
the more fully for every good word and work. 

A rich reward awaits you as the result, under God’s 
blessing, of your practical attention to the hints I have 
suggested, and to the farther and more particular in- 
structions and advices which will in due course be laid 
before you. : 

1. In the first place, you will become much more effi- 
cient in the service in which you were engaged. With 
the consciousness which you will have, of increased fitness 
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for the work, though you may still have to mourn your 
failure of the standard at which you wish to aim, you will 
find your engagement to have less of the character of toil, 
and more of the character of a holy and divine delight, 
The children, who, with all their inexperience and sim- 
plicity, are sagacious enough to distinguish between a 
bungling and a skillful teacher, will be won to your aa- 
thority, and become docile to your instruction, by a power 
which will be as persuasive as it is soft and gentle; and 
the spirit of the teacher will, in some sort, be infused into 
the bosom of the child. 

2. Your dabors in this department. of charity will ca 
more obviously and rapidly successful. I would not un- 
dervalue the past success of your own Sunday-school, or 
of other kindred institutions,—but seeing that with the 
amount of qualification which has been hitherto brought 
to bear upon the work, results so cheering and delightful 
have been realized, I cannot but anticipate the richer re- 
sults that may be reasonably looked for, as the harvest of 
the seed which you are now proposing to sow, first of all, 
in your own minds, with a view to its being afterwards, 
with greater advantage, sown upon the minds of the hun- 
dreds and thousands of children, who shall from time to 
time be committed to your care. With nothing more than 
apparently the same amount of time and labor expended 
upon the cultivation of the field which is before you, you 
will reap a vastly-augmented amount of that fruit which is 
“unto holiness and everlasting life;’ and even in the 
present world, “he that soweth and he that reapeth will 
rejoice together.” 

Lastly. You will secure to yourselves a permanent im- 
provement of your own intellectual and spiritual charac- 
ter. The pains which you have taken in the first instance, 
—-principally, it may be, from a sincere desire to promote 
the improvement of the children, and the purpose of the 
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Saviour, whose “lambs” they are,—will leave on your 
mind and hearts even richer fruits than those which they 
produce in the children; the Saviour himself returning 
into your own bosom a thousandfold for all your “work of 
faith and labor of love.” In your own more intelligent 
and vivid perception of the truth of God, your better pre- 
paration for, and your more intense and grateful relish of, 
all the means of grace, your more abundant capability of 
intellectual as well as spiritual enjoyment, and in your 
more ample experience of the blessings which you seek to 
propagate, you will have delightful illustration of the 
promise, that he that watereth others shall be watered also 
himself. And when infirmity and sickness, or other cir- 
cumstances, shall necessitate your retirement from this 
service, you will have the satisfaction of yielding up your 
trust to those who shall succeed you, not impaired, but, by 
God’s blessing, in some degree improved, by your connec- 
tion with it. And the generation to come, both of chil- 
dren and teachers, in the grateful remembrance of what 
they owe to you, shall rise up and call you blessed, not 
only on earth, but also in the heavenly world. 


SomE sow corn; but it has not been winnowed, and the 
half of what is scattered is chaff, or worse. 

What a foolish farmer! not to have enough of seed for 
his fields. What a foolish teacher! to be obliged to stop 
because he has nothing more to say. 

An ignorant teacher is like a blind torch-bearer with an 
unlighted torch: he holds it up, but it gives no light, and 
he does not know it. 
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THE MINISTER’S DUTY TO THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


WE now advert to the scope for earnestness which is pre- 
sented to the pastor, by the children of the Sunday-school. 
By a most fatal error, too many of our ministers deem 
these institutions either beyond their circle, or below their 
notice. They are neither. A pastor is, or ought to be, 
the head and chief in the department of all the religious 
instruction which goes on in connection with the congrega- 
tion under his care. He is the teacher, the superintendent, 
and the responsible organ of religious knowledge for all 
the flock, and the Sunday-school is a part of it. It is a 
wrong state of things that has grown up among some of us, 
in which two, three, or four hundred rational minds and 
immortal souls are brought every Sabbath-day to our 
Sunday-schools, and to our places of worship, for the very 
purpose of receiving religious instruction; and yet all this 
is to be carried on without its being once thought of by the 
pastor, that he has something to do in this business; or by 
the congregation, or the teachers, that he has, by virtue 
of his office, a right and a reason to interfere. In most 
cases, the pastor has given the matter out of his hand; 
and has thus raised up, or has been accessary to raising 
up, a body of young instructors of divine truth, who are 
acting independently of him, and who, in some few in- 
stances, have confederated against him. ‘This is not as it 
should be. The teachers are, or ought to be, a pastor’s 
special care: to qualify them for their office, and to assist 
them in its duties, should be thought by him no inconsider- 
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able part of his functions. Nor should even the children 
themselves be viewed as persons with whom he has nothing 
todo. There are always among these, some whose minds 
have been brought to serious reflection, who are inquiring 
with solicitude after salvation, and whom he should take 
under his own teaching and special care, and guide into the 
way of faith, peace, and holiness: and he should not neg- 
lect to give frequent, affectionate, and solemn addresses to 
the rest. In a Sunday-school of two or three hundred 
children, there are, of course, two or three hundred 7m- 
mortal souls, exposed by their very situation in life to pe- 
culiar dangers, yet all capable of eternal blessedness, and 
all brought weekly under the eye of the pastor; and yet 
by how many of our pastors is this hopeful object of 
religious zeal and benevolence thrown off from ministe- 
rial. solicitude, and handed over to the Sunday-school 
teachers, as if there were no hope of their saving the soul 
of a poor boy, nor any reward for saving a poor girl. 
This obligation of attending to the souls of the Sunday- 
scholars, while incumbent upon all ministers, is especially 
so upon those who are laboring amidst much discourage- 
ment in small congregations. Many of these men are con- 
tinually uttering their complaints over the smallness of 
their congregations, and the inefficiency of their labors ; 
and yet, perhaps, have never thought of turning their at- 
tention to the two or three hundred youthful minds which 
are every Sabbath-day before their eyes, and under the 
sound of their voice. No minister who ever threw his 
mind and heart into his Sunday-schools, had to complain 
that he labored in vain, and spent his strength for naught. 
No part of ministerial labor yields a quicker or a larger 
reward. By some it is made the main pivot on which 
their whole system of religious instruction turns, and 
flourishing congregations have risen up under its potency. 
I have myself been the astonished and delighted witness 
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of this, especially in one well-known instance; and am so 
deeply impressed with its importance, that I conjure my 
brethren not to neglect this means of usefulness, nor throw 
away the golden opportunity which the present. circum- 
stances of our country still hold out.— Rev. J. A. James. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, IN THEIR BEARING ON THE SPIRITUAL 
CONDITION OF THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


Wuart does not the mere mention of Sunday-schools sug- 
gest to the intelligent and comprehensive mind! Standing 
on the vantage-ground of contemplation, the moral vision 
is thrown across the length and breadth of our highly- 
favored land; and ever and anon, amid the wide-spreading 
masses of the community, is seen, rising above the moral 
darkness that envelops the minds of the people, the 
humble Sunday-school, with unassuming simplicity. Yet 
viewed in relation to its grand object and aim, with more 
than earthly grandeur, there is a centre of influence in the 
Sabbath-school, however limited and confined its operations 
may be, which is destined, by the grace of God, to do 
much in the regeneration of those multitudes by which it 
is encircled. The unreflecting multitude fail to perceive 
these combinations of power and influence, and they pass 
by, it may be, the humble village Sunday-school, scarcely 
deeming it worth a moment’s consideration ; but the com- 
prehensive mind views the solitary, the isolated one, in 
connection with the mighty whole, spreading themselves 
as they do over the vast and ever-growing community 
through which their influence is imperceptibly, though not 
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less certainly, disseminated; and though silent in their 
operations, they constitute, next to a preached Gospel, the 
most potent instrumentality for effecting the conversion of 
the world. The influence of Sabbath-schools in the moral 
world, may be somewhat similar in its operation to the 
dew of heaven on the material universe, which is the most 
noiseless and silent, yet the most penetrating and powerful, 
of nature’s influences. What a picture of moral loveliness 
do they present to the enlightened mind! 

There is not a Sunday-school in existence where some 
Scriptural and spiritual knowledge has not been communi- 
cated to the minds of the children who attend; nor is 
there a single teacher but has, in his Sabbath-day’s en- 
gagements, been an instrument of instilling into the minds 
of some of his scholars a portion of divine truth, with 
which they would have been unacquainted but for the 
Sunday-school. Numerous, also, are the Sunday-schools 
in which large bodies of the young have been well in- 
structed in the truths which make wise unto salvation. 
Many young persons also have passed through the Sunday- 
school, and have become honorable and useful members 
both of the Christian Church and of the community at 
large. All these facts give ample evidence, that Sunday- 
schools are supplying the church and the world with a 
lever that must prove irresistible in its force, and most 
beneficial in its results. 
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TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


Tue following remarks are intended to set before young 
teachers some of the principal duties which are required 
of them in their new vocation :— 

1. Remember that the work of a Sabbath-school teacher, 
though it is a very delightful work, is one of awful solemnity 
and responsibility. You have the charge of immortal 
souls—many, if not all of them, perishing in unbelief: 
and on your teaching may depend their weal or woe for 
all eternity. You are, then, to teach them the Gospel of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. The cross of Christ is to be 
your principal theme ; and you are to let no Sabbath pass, 
whatever may be the lesson before you, without in one 
way or other pressing upon your scholars their lost state 
in the sight of God, and the way of salvation by Jesus 
Christ. 

2. You will require carefully to study your lesson be- 
fore teaching it, as a blessing is not to be expected on a 
careless discharge of any duty. In doing this, you should, 
according to your ability and opportunities, make your- 
self thoroughly master of the doctrine or passage of Scrip- 
ture; arraiige in your own mind the order in which you 
will present its leading truths; and make such preparation 
for illustrating them as you find necessary. Never depend 
on your previous knowledge, or presumed readiness of 
thought. The cistern, however deep, that is always letting 
out, and taking nothing in, will very soon be dry. 

3. As you believe that the truth is only made effectual 
by the Lord opening the heart to receive it, it becomes 
you to “ pray without ceasing,” for the outpouring of the 
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Iloly Spirit on your scholars; and you should pray for 
them individually, and from week to week—believing that 
they that ask shall receive. 

4. You have need of faith and patience, after having 
done the will of God, that you may inherit the reward. 
Though no fruit blesses your labor—though you meet 
with ingratitude the most cruel—faint not: it is God’s 
work; and in one way or other your labor will not be 
in vain. 

5. Whenever any of your scholars are absent, it is im- 
perative on you to visit them before the next Sabbath. 
By persevering in this course for a few weeks, you will 
soon have very little occasion for such visits, as your 
scholars will become more regular in their attendance. 

Besides this, it is of the greatest advantage to visit all 
your scholars in turn, holding private conversations with 
them, and dealing plainly with them about the state of 
their souls before God. 

6. That your school be useful, it must be orderly; there- 
fore be very strict in putting down the first appearance 
of mischicf. Let the children see that your eye is always 
on them, and that you will not allow any disorder to pass 
unreproved. Let all this be done with the utmost kind- 
ness, remembering your own evil and rebellious nature. 

7. Take advantage of all the means you enjoy for be- 
coming a good teacher. For example: regularly attend 
the teachers’ prayer-meeting, the meeting of the teachers 
for mutual improvement in teaching, the meetings of 
teachers’ unions, and similar meetings. Books and maga- 
zines on teaching should not be neglected; the teacher 
ever recollecting that he is a steward, who has to give in 
his account. 

8. You must be regular in your attendance. A teacher 
should count it a disgrace to be absent from his class for 
any reason that will not stand the strictest scrutiny. If 
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unavoidably absent, a suitable substitute should be pro- 
vided ; or, if that cannot be had, the superintendent should 
have proper intimation given him, that he may procure 
one. ‘Through gaps in the ranks of teachers, doth Satan 
often break in and steal away souls. 

9. Never desert the Sabbath-school so long as God 
gives you opportunity to attend it. Change of residence, 
change of station, &c., are altogether insufficient excuses 
for deserting your post. You are, as one says, enlisted 
Sor life. God calls you to work as long as there are souls 
to be saved, and you can break among them the bread 
of life. 

10. Do not neglect your own soul. Let no business 
for others make you forget yourself. An undevout teacher 
will never make devout scholars. What if, after having 
been the means of fun others, you yourselves should be 
castaways ! 

Lastly. Look to your reward. “Thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” “They that 
turn many to righteousness shall shine as the stars for- 
ever and ever.” 
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The life of a teacher, is the life of his teaching. 

The sins of a teacher, are teachers of sin. 

The teacher who neglects prayer seems to expect that 
he can do God’s work—convert a soul. 

The teacher who teaches carelessly seems to expect God 
to do his work—teach the truth. 

The teacher who seeks not to win souls, is like a pearl 
diver who keeps the shell but throws away the pearls. 

A good man may not be a good teacher, but a bad man 


cannot. 
8 
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A Sunday-school teacher may be doing the devil’s work 
in his school—ruining souls. 

The Sabbath-day is set apart by some to serve God, by 
some to serve the devil. 

Do you tell your scholars the way to heaven? Then 
they will witness that you know it, although you take 
yourself the way to hell. 

God will examine your work in the Sunday-school, if 
you won't. 

The devil has a large Sunday-school, and teaches most 
efficiently those whom you neglect. 

If you are proud of what you have done, that is your 
reward: you shall have none from Christ. 

It is strange, that some should think that feeding others 
is the same thing as feeding themselves. - 

It is a pity you should serve in the ranks of Christ’s 
army, and receive only the wages of sin. 

Would not the souls gathered round you on the Sabbath 
make a glorious crown to lay at the feet of Jesus ?. 

Give your scholars to Christ to keep when absent from 
you, and he will never leave them. 

Think,—will you be ashamed to meet any one of your 
scholars at Christ’s judgment-seat ? 

Desert not Christ’s army in the time of war. Desert it 
not in the field of battle, lest he treat thee as an enemy. 

Do you think you can make others understand what you 


don’t understand yourself? Some teachers try it, but 
don’t succeed. 


“John was a burning and a shining light.” Some 
teachers shine, but, alas! they freeze and don’t burn: some 
burn, but don’t shine.—WScottish S. S. Teachers’ Mag. 
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THE FAITHFUL TEACHER, 


“ A skillful workman he, 
In God’s great moral vineyard.” 

Tue object of this paper is briefly to portray the character’ 
of such a co-worker with God—a Sunday-school teacher. 

He was young when God called him by his grace, and 
made him a partaker of the saving benefits of the Gospel 
of his Son Jesus Christ. Having tasted that the Lord is 
gracious, he was anxious to give expression of his love to 
Christ by entering into his service.. With pious diffidence 
he offered his services to the school in which the writer 
labored ; and though of good family, and respectably edu- 
cated, he made no terms with the managers of the school, 
but left himself in their hands, to appoint him his place 
and work. <A lower Testament-class was assigned him, 
which he thankfully accepted, happy to have such a sphere 
of usefulness opened to his zeal. His bearing was calm 
and gentle; and an observer might have supposed he 
would lack strength and energy to manage and control a 
number of rude boys, whose training had altogether been 
neglected at home. But in him there existed a quality 
which was better than physical foree—a yearning charity 
that. beamed in his countenance, and that spoke in subdued 
accents, but with power. The law of kindness was on his 
lips; and this, with skill in arresting the attention and in 
conveying instruction, won upon his scholars, and bowed 
them to his will. After his appointment, it was surprising 
how speedily a reformation was effected. His class became 
noted for its order, and the exemplary conduct and regular 
and punctual attendance of every member. How soon 
did they become attached to him, and cling around him! 


s 


‘ 
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He was their benefactor and their friend. In addition to 
the mental culture, and the promotion of spiritual life 
among them, he was their Mentor to guide them in life’s 
journey, and afford them his counsel and advice in matters 
relating to their duties and business, and was frequently 
successful in furthering their interests in the world. He 
went in and out amongst them, often paying friendly visits 
to their homes; and enlisting the sympathies of the parents 
in the well-being of their children, and in some instances 
getting them to be workers together with him in the moral 
and religious improvement of his charge. He threw a 
charm around religious instruction, which it ought ever to 
have. The school became an oasis in the desert to those 
abandoned ones, whose eye had not rested on any bright or 
fragrant spot for many years. Many young people have 
to date the beginning of a new existence from the period 
of their acquaintance with their faithful instructor. I have 
watched their course, and have seen them become useful 
members of society. Many of them have joined the Church 
of Christ upon earth, and some have gone to join the 
Church of the first-born in heaven. A noble band remain, 
giving evidence of sound conversion by holy and upright 
living ; others, who have shown high intelligence and piety, 
are adorning their profession, and serving their God. 

How inestimable to society is that man who, foregoing 
ease and worldly pleasure, enters, like the Saviour, upon a 
mission of benevolence and love—raising the degraded— 
gathering in the outcasts—bringing to light “ many a gem 
of purest ray serene,” that might otherwise have been 
trodden upon and lost—winning to Christ poor wanderers 
from him—softening and subduing the asperities of life, 
and the hatred of class with class, and diffusing along his 
path the healing charities of the Gospel! 

This faithful teacher was a diligent student. Into God’s 
Word he digged deep, as for hidden treasure. He sought 
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also to “ intermeddle with all wisdom;” and the luxury of 
a large and very complete library which he possessed, 
enabled him to the full to gratify his literary taste. Still 
he made his reading subserve the work his heart was set 
upon ; and out of his treasury he brought things new and 
old, for the benefit of his charge. Step by step he advanced 
in the school, until he reached the highest, the first class 
of young men. Here he gathered round him about forty 
scholars, many of whom were of equal stature, and nearly 
the same age as himself. Ordinarily so large a number 
would be unmanageable; but here the discipline was per- 
fect. His wish was law to them, and he ever set them an 
example, by cheerfully submitting to the rules and regula- 
tions of the school with careful exactness. He had learned 
to obey; and was therefore fitted to command. 

The best modes of instruction he had well considered ; 
and with skill adapted his teaching to the wants and 
capacities of his. scholars, arousing the dormant intellect, 
and creating a thirst for knowledge, especially of the things 
of God. The, “Great Teacher” owned his labors, and the 
result was a rich harvest of intelligence and piety. From 
the judicious management of this class, a large number of 
well-schooled and disciplined teachers were given to us, 
who have proved our most valuable helpers. Whenever 
by necessity a scholar was obliged to leave him, he made 
provision for maintaining a correspondence, that he might 
still follow him with his counsels and prayers. 

I do not remember that any scholars under his charge 
were ever dismissed the school, as being irreclaimable. 
His treatment of the wayward was the only effectual one, 
He avoided the necessity for public reproof, by taking the 
offender into the vestry when the school was over, or by. 
seeking a private interview, when, with expostulation and, 
prayer, he accomplished what scolding, harsh, fault-finding 
teachers can never accomplish—the reformation of. the, 
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erring. He had studied the human heart; and knew how 
to touch the finer chords that always vibrate to words filly, 
gently, and kindly spoken. 

He never had a colleague to share with him the duties 
of his class. ‘To such an arrangement as two teachers to 
_ a class, he was strongly opposed ; and could not bear the 
thought of a divided interest in those he so fondly regarded. 
He did what all teachers should do, if by any means pos- 
sible,—he visited his absent scholars. ‘Though an absentee 
visitor was employed in the school, he never troubled him 
to look after any of his absent ones. Like his Master and 
Lord, he sought the one lost sheep, and brought him back 
with rejoicing. A trait in his character, was his entire 
unselfishness: he sought not great things for himself. He 
might have attained to the chief office in the school; but he 
preferred to be the humble, honorable teacher, satisfied with 
the sphere in which he moved, and where he had room 
for his highest ambition to be useful. Though deservedly 
respected, and having much influence with his fellow- 
teachers, he never abused his position for any party pur 
poses; he was too large-souled, and too busy in a grea’ 
work, to come down to that.. With the managers and teach 
ers he ever worked harmoniously for the best interests of 
the school. 

This is no fancy sketch. The secret of his eminent suc 
cess was to be found in his prayerful, pains-taking devotion 
to duty. Teaching was a labor of love, and the spirit of 
love made it easy and lightsome. This pure and gentle 
grace shone in him with attractive lustre, and operated 
like a charm upon all brought under its influence. Many 
teachers in the range of my observation have done excel- 
lently, but he excelled them all. 
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EXCELLENCY IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHING. 


~ Excerrency of any kind is of slow growth: excellency 


in teaching is a combination of excellencies, and can be 
attained only- by a combination of labors. You cannot 
have it without fervent prayer, patient thought, and diligent 
reading; and these you cannot have without much self- 
denial. 

You seek the conversion of sinners: it is a noble, but 
most difficult work. Selfishness and sloth, worldliness and 
ungodliness, and sometimes also inveterate habits of sin, 
stand in your way ; these evils are often nourished at home, 
and encouraged by the great examples of parents; their 
deformity is not perceived, for want of contrast with what 
is good. Weigh well their strength and position. Make 
preparation to go against them; collect all your energies ; 
strain every nerve ; pierce to the centre ; strike to the heart. 

You may convince and silence, you may amuse and 
delight; but in vain, if you win not the heart. There the 
flesh, the world, and the devil, concentrate their forces. 
They leave nothing undone to maintain their position: you 
should leave nothing undone to.dislodge them. To this 
bend all your strength; this is the point you want to carry; 
let every plan and movement tend to carry it. Keep your 
eye on the heart. No matter what you accomplish, nothing 
effectual is done till you plant the standard in the heart. 
Bring with you to the assault the power of truth, and the 
power of prayer. The truth of God is mighty, and the 
God of truth is almighty. Be valiant for the truth; and 
if God be with you, you shall prevail. 
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Youth like animation: you should be lively: a drowsy 
teacher will have a sleepy class. Some teachers are too 
deep, and some have no depth at all. Some give too large 
a portion to the class. If they try to master it, their 
minds are overloaded and over-worked, and therefore 
weakened and discouraged. Others are superficial, or 
lazy, or both: they do not think or read for the class: how 
can they improve them? Those placed under such teach- 
ers, who come empty to school, must go empty away. 

Have plenty of materials ready, and know how to use 
~ them. . Be like Elihu.. His mind was well furnished. 
“ For I am full of matter: the spirit within me constraineth 
me. J will speak, that I may be refreshed.” If you do 
not remember, during the week, that you are to teach, they 
will not remember what you teach. If you do not prepare 
what you say, it will not be worth saying. What costs you 
little, will be worth to them little. Your class—your 
beautiful little flock—will be like half-starved lambs, wan- 
dering over a bare-worn common, looking in vain for food, 
when you might have them like the family of Jesus, feed- 
ing on the words of eternal life. 

When Sunday comes, be duly in your place. Time, 
place, and scholars, do not make the school: there can be 
no school without them; but there can be no school with 
them, if the teacher be away. A teacher who is not 
punctual and regular, by his example does injury to the 
class. Have you. observed how some young persons em- 
ploy themselves, in the absence of their teachers? Talking 
on trifling subjects, playing, or gaping about, are the least 
evils. More frequently they are distracting the attention 
of others—interrupting those who may be thoughtful; 
sometimes tearing, or otherwise abusing their books: all 
are taught to undervalue time and instruction, and profane 
the day of the Lord. Much blame rests on the teacher 
whose absence occasions this. Seé also the inconvenience 
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caused to the superintendents: they are at a loss for 
teachers ; are often obliged to appoint such as are not 
prepared, or suited; and to blend classes, to their great 
disadvantage. Irregular teachers must have irregular 
minds, and will make irregular scholars. They and their 
classes are like what Solomori describes:—“I went by the 
field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void 
of understanding; and lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 
and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone 
wall thereof was broken down.” 

A punctual and regular teacher will have a punctual 
and regular class. If you fulfill your parts, you may expect 
them to fulfill theirs. If they are absent, call on them; if 
they are sick, visit them: a house-going teacher will have 
a school-going class. The letter of a teacher to a sick or 
afflicted child, is felt as a kindness; it brings to remem- 
brance the truth, soothes the sufferer, and often is blessed 
to the family. 

Discipline well your class. In war, discipline does more 
than valor, than number, than strength. Some schools are 
more like a mob than a well-disciplined army. You should 
have order. “Let all things be done decently and in 
order.” Much will depend upon your plan, and the firm- 
ness with which you carry it out. Let each teacher look 
well to the order of his own class: the disorder of one may 
infect others, and spread confusion through all. Be so 
placed that you may see every eye, and that every eye 
may see you. You should speak that all may hear, all 
may understand, and all may profit. Do not speak so 
loud as to disturb your neighbors. When you speak, every 
one in the class should attend; and when any one of them 
speaks, you and others should attend. Allow only one to 
speak at a time. Treat with patience and kindness the 
listlessness of youth, Do not expect the same amount of 
attention always, nor at ee the same gravity as in 
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mature life. All light-heartedness is not evil: feelings of 
different kinds quickly succeed each other in youth. They 
should not make school a place of gayety, and you should 
not make it a place of gloom. You should so temper the 
manner and matter of teaching, that they will feel pleasure, 
not pain, in going to be taught. 

Distinguish between buoyancy of spirits and levity: in- 
terfere not with the one, it is the regular spring of the 
mind; repress the other, it leads to danger and deviation. 
Weigh well the capacities and attainments of the class, 
that you may give a suitable portion to each. They have 
trials at home, and dangers at school: do not undervalue 
them. Small to you they may be; but to them, in their 
weakness, they are great. The plants are tender, and re- 
quire care; they are of different dispositions and habits, 
and need different treatment; some are backward, and re- 
quire the sun; some are forward, and do better in the 
shade. 

Knowledge is the food of the mind: it will not grow 
without it. Give it neither too much nor too little; and 
give it of the proper kind. Exercise the mind, and keep 
the faculties in motion, if you would have them healthy 
and strong. Question them continually, and let them 
answer for themselves. Let your questions be plain and 
precise, that they may attend, and understand what you 
say. If you are the only speakers, they will not be even 
listeners; for their minds will be busy about other matters. 
It requires wisdom to ask questions well; and patience to 
wait for answers. Arrest and fix attention by your man- 
ner, and repay it by the nature of your questions, and by 
the patience with which you wait the answers. 
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MEETINGS FOR TRAINING TEACHERS. 


From Mrs. Davids’ Prize Essay, ‘‘ The Sunday- School.” e 


A YouNG person of either sex, often a mere child, takes it 
into his head that he should like to be a teacher, (a teacher, 
forsooth, when he knows nothing himself!) or an anxious 
parent, thinking to keep him out of the reach of tempta- 
tion, advises him to enter the school, as a sort of moral 
safeguard; or a teacher asks him to take his class, as a 
substitute ; or a superintendent -urges him to devote him- 
self to the work of Sabbath tuition. He-enters the school; 
is placed before a class; knows no more what to do than 
an infant in arms; looks foolish; feels uncomfortable; is 
told by the superintendent to hear the children repeat such 
and such lessons, hear them read, and talk to them; and 
is comforted with the assurance that he will soon get into 
the way of it. After a few Sundays, he begins to feel at 
home, and shortly is dubbed a teacher. 

This account may seem ridiculous and exaggerated ; but 
we appeal to teachers, if their first entrance into the 
school was not of a very similar character. Not one 
hundredth of the present race of teachers has received any 
advice or direction; not one hundredth has been taught 
the way to teach. If they are useful and successful now, 
no thanks are due to any for guiding them into the right 
method. God’s kind providence and his Spirit have been - 
their only teachers. We would, nay, we must, pursue-a 
widely different course, if Sunday-schools are ever to ful- 
fill their mission, regenerate the human race, and pave the 
way for the ushering in of that glorious day, when “ the 
kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our 


Lord and his Christ.” 
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A young person conceives the desire, or is solicited to 
offer himself as a teacher. The first step should be, to ac- 
quaint the pastor or president with his wish, who would 
converse with him; and, if perfectly satisfied with his 
‘moral character and general fitness, would recommend 
him to the general superintendent, who would then admit 
him on probation. In many schools, it is a constant 
habit for parties to teach for months, without even being 
introduced to the pastor. This is very wrong. If parties 
are too timid to go alone, any teacher might easily ac- 
company them; and in no case should a person be al- 
lowed to take any part in a Sunday-school without the 
pastor’s sanction. ‘The term of probation should be un 
limited: it should vary from three months to two years, 
according to the mental and moral qualifications of the 
candidate. Attached to every school, should be a teachers’ 
class; not merely for the purpose of imparting general 
Biblical instruction, but chiefly to train the young aspirants 
to office. The leader of this class must pre-eminently 
know how to teach. He would, from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, instruct the candidates as to the best method of 
managing a class; giving them rules and hints; reading 
with them, and explaining to them the lessons they would 
have to impart; raising the office of a teacher in their es- 
timation, showing them how they may discharge it faith- 
fully; not shrinking from the assertion that it is an onerous 
and important post; warning them of its discouragements, 
and animating them with all the promises given to the 
faithful laborer. He would often converse with the general 
superintendent about their progress ; and their own hearts 
and conduct should be most sedulously watched. Any in- 
consistent habit, trifling, love of dress, love of ease, should 
be discerned at the outset, and faithfully reproved. 

The candidates should be led to feel that they are on 
probation; and thus their character would ripen, their 
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minds expand, and, at the right and fitting time, when a 
class was intrusted to their care, though the pleasing duty 
might be commenced with trembling fear, they would have 
a sure footing whereon to rest—they would know their 
work, and might be trusted to its faithful discharge. 

While in the teachers’ class, the superintendent would 
employ them, from time to time, gradually initiating them 
into office. They might act as monitors, in keeping the 
younger classes quiet; assist the superintendent; help in 
preparing the class-books ; hear the lessons repeated; and, 
as they progressed in ability, be permitted to take vacant 
classes occasionally. 

It will often be found, that young persons desirous to 
become teachers are exceedingly defective in knowledge. 
In all such cases they must enter the senior class for a 
year or two, previously to being admitted probationary 
teachers. No person ought to be admitted a full teacher, 
till he has attained the age of eighteen or twenty; and 
none ought to be admitted into the probationer’s class, till 
fifteen or sixteen years old. In most cases, even this is 
too young. Probably few, but those who have themselves 
been scholars, would be fitted to enter the probationers’ 
class so young as fifteen. A thorough examination, by 
the president or general superintendent, would easily decide 
the point. If it be asserted that young persons would 
object to such a preparatory training, refuse such an 
ordeal,—we can only say, those who wish to rush into a 
post so fearfully responsible as that of a Sunday-school 
teacher, without any knowledge of the duties it imposes, 
and without any wish to acquire the ability to discharge 
those duties aright, are so morally unfit for the office, that 
it is every minister’s and every superintendent’s painful 
duty to refuse their services entirely. 

“Jt is hard to teach what a man has not learned. What 
is not done with ease, can never be done with delight. An 
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incompetent teacher can never become an attractive one. 
There will be a vast increase to the instrumental power 
of the Sunday-school, when we have a sufficiency of teach- 
ers who have been raised up within its walls, and also 
thoroyghly taught for this express purpose. The best 
foundation that can be laid for future usefulness in the 
work of tuition is, unquestionably, a thorough course of 
instruction, under one who is himself a well-practiced 
master in the science.” 

The candidates for the office of teacher should be occa- 
sionally met, during the week, by the pastor or superin- 
tendent, to receive special advice and instruction; some- 
times as a body, sometimes individually. They should be 
well supplied with books, which should be carefully selected 
for them, that a thorough, systematic course of reading, 
suited to their previous education and present circum- 
stances, may be entered on. Their prospects in life should 
be inquired into, and their temporal interests advanced. 
In every respect they should be sedulously watched over, 
assisted, and nurtured; led on, step by step, to the “full 
stature of men in Christ Jesus.” 


TOPICS FOR MEDITATION. 

1. Do we sow good seed—pray for the Spirit’s blessing 
—watch for the harvest ? 

2. What are any of the ways in which Satan interferes 
with God’s husbandry? 

3. We should not be discouraged by the apparent in- 
significance of our labors. 

4. Sunday-school teachers should often meditate on the 
value of the gospel treasure: Eph. iii, 8. 


TRACT SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
200 Mulberry-street, New-York. 
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PICTORIAL TEACHING. 


Amoye the several methods by which Sunday-school 
teachers communicate instruction to their classes with good 
effect, the art of pictorial teaching is one that ought dili- 
gently to be cultivated, on account of its peculiar adaptation 
to awaken the attention, and to sustain the interest of the 
youthful mind, so as to excite and inform the understand- 
ing correctly, and to arouse corresponding emotions in the 
heart. E 

The topic for consideration is confessedly one of some 
difficulty, as so little has yet been said or written upon it, 
that the supply of materials for its elucidation is at present 
only scanty. As, however, this subject is acquiring in- 
creased attention among the instructors of the young, some 
observations, with a view to define its nature and use, may 
not be unacceptable. 

- Pictorial teaching is capable of a two-fold definition. 
First, teaching by means of printed pictures being presented 
to the eyes of the scholars; and, secondly, teaching by 
words and sentences, which are so presented to the minds 
of the scholars as to form a mental picture. 

The printed picture, in outline, shades, or colors, has its 
advantages to a certain extent, as it assists the teacher to 
describe the numerous objects of which it is composed, and 
gives children a clear idea of many things which they have 
never seen, and concerning which they would otherwise be 
incapable of forming any accurate conception; but the 
printed picture has the disadvantage of presenting every 
object only in one point of view, and, from being stationary, 
excludes all ideas of motion or action. 

The mental picture has the mind of the teacher for its 
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painter, and the mind of the scholar for its canvass, In 
drawing this picture, the teacher employs words and sen- 
tences to describe objects, characters, and events, giving 
- life to the representation by throwing it into action. Such 
a picture presents facts and truths, not in their own isolated 
character, but in appropriate combination with their attend- 
ant circumstances. It confessedly borrows much of its 
effect from imaginative coloring, and is thereby rendered so 
attractive and life-like, that we behold the spot; we gaze 
upon the scene; we see the person; we hear his words; 
we realize his very thoughts and feelings, while we receive 
an impression at once vivid, agreeable, and permanent. 
But, to be more particular, let us look at that Sunday- 
school teacher, with his scholars sitting before him, listen- 
ing with breathless attention to the words that drop from 
his lips. Observe his earnest and impressive manner ; no- 
tice his animated countenance ; listen to his simple, attract- 
ive, and graphic language; “line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little.” Is he not a pic- 
torial teacher? Suppose the subject of his instructions to 
be, “He hath sent me to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives.” Not content with general explanation, the teacher 
enters into details. He pictures to his class a particular 
instance of captivity, and tells the simple tale, and vividly 
represents the pitiable condition of a poor prisoner from a 
distant land, languishing in a damp, dark, and dreary dun- 
geon; suffering from cold, hunger, and wretchedness, and 
in hourly expectation of a miserable death. Then comes 
the heart-moving representation of his weeping wife and 
helpless children, far, far away: and after dwelling for a 
while upon this sorrowful scene, the teacher introduces the 
person of a sympathizing and kind deliverer, who visits the 
captive in his confinement, shows interest in his welfare, 
and eventually procures his release by the payment of a 
large ransom. The man’s gratitude is next represented, 
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and his happy meeting with his wife and children depicted, 
as the result of such benevolent interference on the part of 
his benefactor. The teacher afterwards employs the sub- 
ject to illustrate the gospel method of salvation, and shows 
how Jesus, having paid the price of his blood. as a ransom 
for many, delivers the captives of Satan from misery and 
bondage, and sayes them from the prison-house of hell. 

This may be denominated pictorial teaching ; and if the 
objection should be raised, that it is only what has long 
been known and practiced by teachers, under the name of 
illustration, yet this may be considered as a confirmation of 
the correctness of the idea, since picture and illustration are 
not unfrequently employed as convertible terms. An illus- 
trated book, is a book with pictures agreeing with its con- 
tents. And yet there is a clear distinction between the 
two. <A picture is not always an illustration, neither is an 
illustration always a picture, since it may be used picto- 
rially or otherwise. 

After these observations by way of definition, it may be 
inquired, whether pictorial teaching be a principle or a 
method? Here let it be noticed, that the term principle 
belongs to a science, and the term method to an art. 
While the teacher is privately studying his subject, with 
the design to prepare himself for picturing it out, his study 
will have relation to the laws of the science. This has been 
denominated theory. When the teacher appears before his 
class, his proceedings will have relation to the art by which 
he is to represent. the subject to his scholars. This has 
been denominated practice. It is a principle of education, 
that the mind is more susceptible of impressions from a 
picture, than from a formal statement of truth; but the 
moment the teacher turns this principle to practical account, 
he leaves the science for the art, from which it appears, 
that it would be more correct to call pictorial teaching a 
method, than a science. 
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- Although no small degree of importance is claimed for 
pictorial teaching, and although little has yet been said or 
written specifically on the subject, and without any pre- 
tense to set it up as a novelty, it may be affirmed, that its 
increased application, both to week-day and Sunday-school 
education, would be found extremely beneficial. 

Printed pictures may be usefully adopted as aids to 
_ teaching in classes of junior scholars. They have long 
been employed by parents in the instruction and amusement 
of their children at home, and often with the most beneficial 
results. The well-known instance of Dr. Doddridge and 
the Dutch tiles in the chimney corner, shows how first 
serious impressions may be imparted by the use of pictures. 
Many persons can recur to the days of their childhood, and 
recollect with what interest and instruction they turned over 
the leaves of the old family Bible with pictorial illustrations 
of Scripture history, which, though sometimes incorrect, 
and even ludicrous, yet left salutary and indelible impres- 
sions on the mind. 

As to the manner of using printed pictures, it may be 
proper to observe, that they should be kept out of the 
children’s sight, except during teaching, and then the class 
should only see one at a time. This is preferable to hang- 
ing them against the walls of the school-room, for that 
makes them too common, and they then fail to excite inter- 
est. They should not be used merely to purchase the 
attention of children, or as a substitute for instruction, but 
rather as helps to its communication, and great care should 
be exercised not to sacrifice instruction to amusement. The 
great object of Sunday-school teachers is to impart Scrip- 
tural intelligence and to produce religious impressions, and 
everything must be made subservient to this end. If 
pictures and maps can aid the work, then let them be used; 
but never let the Sunday-school degenerate into a place for 
teaching natural history or geography, except so far as it 
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may be needful to elucidate the signification of the writers, 
ahd to leave an accurate impression of Bible scenes. 

When a picture is shown to a class, it is of the first im- 
portance that it be rightly understood, which can easily be 
ascertained by a few pertinent questions; and when the end 
is gained, by the illustration of the point under considera- 
tion, the sooner it is removed out of sight the better. 

I now proceed to consider the subject in relation to the 
adeal picture, by glancing at some of the characteristics be- 
longing to this method of teaching. 

Ist. Clearness of conception. 

The teacher must carefully study beforehand the various 
points, outlines, and shadings of the objects contained in 
the lesson he designs to picture out before the scholars; he 
must also consider well how he may dispose of the objects, 
either singly, or grouped together, so as to produce the 
most striking and favorable effect. If the teacher can, by 
the efforts of his own mind, obtain a clear and correct view 
of the subject, so as to present all its details in their ac- 
curate proportions, and place them in their proper relations 
to each other, accompanied with the warmth, freshness, and 
activity of life, he may then hope to make a permanently 
beneficial and agreeable impression upon the minds of his 
scholars. 

If a painter were about to commence an ideal picture, he 
would first give his imagination full play, in order to form 
a distinct and vivid conception in his own mind of the scene 
he intended to represent. If he were about to design an 
historical painting, he would seek the most correct informa- 
tion as to all the particulars of the subject. In either case 
his object would be to possess himself with something defi- 
nite to transfer from his mind to the canvass. Nor is this 
less requisite in teaching ; for we must behold the scene, 
we must see the persons as though living and moving in 

_our presence, we must gaze on the whole with deep inter- 
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est, before we can successfully attempt to transfer the 
complete representations from our own minds to the minds 
of the scholars. 

But all artists are not equally eminent, and it cannot be 
expected that all teachers will be minutely and perfectly 
accurate in their mental representations; yet it is essential 
that they should guard against giving erroneous or confused 
representations, which would rather do harm than good to 
their scholars. The aim of teachers should be only to in- 
dulge in such descriptions as they can correctly and readily 
present; to be very plain and simple in their first attempts, 
and to elaborate gradually as they feel increasing compe- 
tency for the work. As a stimulus to teachers in pursuing 
the course recommended, and as a directory for their pro- 
ceedings, Jacob Abbott observes: “It will do little good 
merely to resolve generally to form vivid and clear concep- 
tions of what is described when you are reading; you must 
make a particular effort to do this. Now the next time you 
sit down to read the Bible, turn to the fifth chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Luke, and picture to yourself, as 
vividly as possible, the scenes described there. Do not 
think of a shore in general ; but conceive of some particular 
shore, and give it shape and form. Let it be rocky or 
sandy, or high or low, bordered with woods, or with hills, 
or with meadows. Let it be something distinct. You may, 
if you please, conceive it to be a long sandy beach, with a 
lofty bank and a verdant field behind; or you may have it 
an open wood, sloping gradually down to the water’s edge; 
or a rocky, irregular coast, full of indentations; or a deep 
and narrow bay, whose shores are overhung with willows. 
Let it assume any one of these forms, or any other which 
your fancy may portray, and which may suit the circum- 
stances of the narrative, only let it be something distinet— 
clear and distinct—in all its parts ; so that if you had power 
to represent upon canvass, by painting, the conceptions of 
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your mind, you might execute a perfect picture of the whole 
scene. 

“To do this properly, will require time and thought. 
You must be alone, or at least uninterrupted, and your first 
effort will be a difficult one. The power of forming clear 
and vivid conceptions of this kind varies greatly in different 
individuals. The faculty can, however, be cultivated and 
strengthened by exercise. Historical painters, that is, 
painters of historical scenes, are enabled to produce very 
great effects by the possession of this power. West, for 
example, formed in his own mind a clear and vivid concep- 
tion of the scene which was exhibited when the crowd of 
angry Jews rejected the Saviour, and called for his cru- 
cifixion. He painted the scene: and the great picture, 
which he thus produced; has been gazed at with intense 
interest by many thousands.” 

This quotation, though intended to point out the method 
of reading and studying the Scriptures, with a view to per- 
sonal improvement, will equally bear on their study with 
reference to the instruction of others. 

Another element belonging to pictorial teaching is,— 

Secondly. Minuteness of Detail. 

In looking at a picture, we observe not only the more 
prominent objects, but we notice the drapery, furniture, and 
other particulars, which add greatly to the interest, and 
heighten the satisfaction with which we survey the whole. 
Children love detail: circumstances the most minute, and 
which would be tedious to an adult, delight children greatly. 
They do not take interest in things when generalized, but 
they prefer having them separated into small pieces, and 
presented in succession one by one. The presentation of 
one thing at a time to the minds of children, and that in its 
most simple form, allows their thoughts an opportunity to 
lay hold upon one fact or principle, before being called into 
exercise upon another; whereas, in a more condensed state- 
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ment, the ideas crowd upon them in such rapid succession, 
that, instead of enlightenment, they tend to confusion. 
Abbott, in his “ Way to do Good,” has so well illustrated 
this principle, that I shall take the liberty to make another 
quotation from that pleasing author. He says, ‘‘Be exceed- 
ingly minute in the details of what you describe. Take 
very short steps, and take each one very distinctly. If, for 
instance, you are narrating to a man, you may simply say— 
if such an instance occurs in the course of the story—that 
‘your hero went down to the shore, and got into a boat, 
and pushed off.’ Your hearer has got into a boat often 
enough to understand it. But if you are talking to a child, 
he will be more interested if you say, ‘He went down to 
the shore, and found a boat there. One end of the boat— 
the front part, which they call the bows—was up against 
the shore, a little in the sand. The other end was out in 
the water, and moved up and down gently with the waves; 
there were seats across the boat, and two oars lying along 
upon the seats. The man stepped upon the bows of the 
boat; it was fast in the sand, so that it did not sink under 
him. Then he took up one of the oars, and began to push 
against the shore, to push himself off; but, as he was stand- 
ing upon the bows, his weight pressed the bows down hard 
upon the sand, and so he could not push the boat off. 
Then he went to the other end of the boat, stepping over the 
seats—the other end of the boat is the stern. The stern sank 
a little, and the boat rocked from one side to the other, and 
made the oar which was on the seats rattle. There was 
nothing but water underneath the stern of the boat, and 
that was what made it unsteady. The man stepped care- 
fully, and when he was fairly in the stern, he reached his 
oar out again, and now he could push the boat off. The 
bows rubbed slowly back off the sand, and in a minute the 
whole boat was floating on the water.’” 

Let this descriptive course be tried on a class of scholars 
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in reference to a Scripture subject. First, try it in a gene- 
ralizing way, by the use of some such language as the fol- 
lowing :—“ The wicked Jews took Jesus Christ, and nailed 
him to the cross; and though he could have come down, if 
he had pleased, and saved his life, yet he willingly suffered 
and died, out of love to our souls, that we might not perish, 
but have everlasting life.”” ‘Such statements as these, how- 
ever correct and true, have often been made to children, 
and they have produced little or no effect upon the class. 
But try precisely the same subject in another way, and you 
will not fail to observe a very different result. Let the 
statement be more minute, in something like the following 
language :—‘‘ Children, do you see that crowd of noisy 
people, slowly moving along the streets of Jerusalem? 
There is a man in the midst of them; he looks exceedingly 
sorrowful, and his shoulders bend under the weight of a 
large cross of wood. It is Jesus Christ, and the crowd of 
people around him are Jews, and those men walking close 
to him are Roman soldiers. Many ef the people had seen 
the kindness of Jesus to others, or had felt it themselves, 
and yet, how strange! they are now crying out,—Crucify 
him! crucify him! But see, they go through the gate of 
the city, and when outside of the walls, they turn towards 
the hill. That hill is called Calvary. But now the Saviour 
is pressed down to the ground by the weight of his cross. 
A stranger is laid hold of; the cross is* placed upon his 
shoulders, and he is compelled to carry it up to the top of 
the hill. There the cross is laid upon the ground, and the 
soldiers take hold of Jesus, throw him down upon it, nailing 
his two feet to the straight piece of wood, and his hands to 
the cross piece at the top. They then lift up the cross, and 
let the bottom of it drop into a deep hole, with such a jerk 
as to shake every bone in the body of Jesus. But why did 
he not come down from the cross, and strike all those 
who were around him dead? He could have done so, if 
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he had pleased ; but no, he would not do that, because he 
came into the world on purpose to suffer and die for us. 
“He knew how wicked man had been, 

And knew that God would punish sin; 

So, out of pity, Jesus said 

He’d bear the punishment instead.” 
And this was the reason why Jesus hung upon the cross, 
in the greatest pain and suffering, for three hours, and then 
he said, ‘It is finished,’ and bowed his head, and died. 


“ Children, this for you he bore, 
’Twas to bring your souls to God.” 


No one at all acquainted with children, can surely for a 
moment entertain a doubt but that the latter mode of de- 
scription, imperfect though it be in point of composition, 
and capable of more minute detail, will be far more likely 
to impress the minds of children, and draw out their sym- 
pathy and love towards the Saviour, than any general state- 
ments or grave exhortations. 


But another, and equally essential requisite in pian 
teaching, is :— 


Thirdly. Natural and striking representation. 

Much of the effect attendant upon pictorial teaching, de- 
pends upon the employment of so free a style of address, 
as to call forth and sustain the sympathy of the scholars. 
Everything should be a true representation of nature, and 
yet clothed with*such expressive language, as to occasion 
the whole scene, in full harmony, and with all the activity 
of life, to pass before the mind. If the teacher will not 
make efforts to rise above a formal, stiff, and heavy style, 
he must expect to be repaid by inattention, and there can, 
under such circumstances, be no reasonable hope enter- 
tained of anything like interest being excited, or a favorable 
impression produced. If, on the contrary, the style be 
spirited, and true to nature; adopting such varieties as the 
subject demands; expressing the pathetic points in mild 
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and affecting language, and the stirring points in bold and 
vigorous language, with due regard to all the intervening 
peculiarities of shade and coloring, then there may be hopes 
of the picture being so admirably finished as to rivet the 
attention, and to leave a lasting and most agreeable impres- 
sion. 28 : 
But how shall these requirements in relation to animated 
representation be described? for they comprehend some- 
thing which rises higher than all the power of style. Two 
individuals may be equally competent in using all the varie- 
ties of style, and yet they may produce very different effects 
upon an audience. _ The oft-told anecdote of the preacher 
and the actor, will sufficiently illustrate this point. <A 
preacher once said to Garrick, “How is it that you, who 
represent fiction, can produce an impression so much greater 
than we, who represent truth?” The actor replied, “ Be- 
cause we represent fiction as if it were truth, while you 
represent truth as if it were fiction.” Then the real state 
of the case, after all, turns out to be, that the perfection of 
pictorial teaching is dramatic representation. 

Let none, however, be alarmed, as though the shifting 
of scenes, and the changing of characters and costumes, 
were about to be recommended; there may be dramas 
without these auxiliaries, and the Scriptures are full of the 
most pure dramatic scenes and representations. If it be 
essential to the drama that the writer or speaker must take 
the place of his heroes, he very cautiously studies how he 
may best think, feel, speak, and act, as they would have 
done, knowing that any want of exactness or sympathy 
would be almost fatal to the production of the desired 
effect. This aptitude for sympathy is the very soul of the 
drama, and it is no less so the soul of pictorial teaching. 

That the representations may be given in the most 
striking manner, each character must be made to speak for 


himself, in his own individuality, and in the first person. 
9 
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Children will take much more interest in a recital, if, — 
of saying to: them, “He did this, and he said that,” you 
speak in the first person, and represent the individual as 
talking of himself, or speaking for himself. In the’ Gospel 
history we find Jesus is often represented as speaking in 
the first person; and as illustrative of the superior efficacy 
of this mode, we cannot fail to observe, that when God 
called to our first parent, after he had sinned, he said, 
« Adam, where art thou?” How much more forcible this 
js, than if the sacred historian had merely said, God called 
to Adam, and asked him where he was.” 

In all the efforts of teachers to acquire aptitude at picto- 
rial representations, they should call into requisition such 
words, terms, and expressions, as will so excite the senses 
of children, as to convey the picture readily to their minds. 
Abbott says, “ Address the mind of the child through the 
senses, or through those faculties of the mind by which the 
impressions of the senses are recognized and recalled. In 
other words, present everything in such a way that it may 
convey vivid pictures to the mind. The senses are em- 
phatically the great avenues of knowledge in childhood, 
and it is consequently through them that we can have the 
easiest access. I can best illustrate what I mean, by con- 
trasting two ways of telling the same story. *A man had 
a fine dog, and he was very fond of him; he used to take 
a great deal of care of him, and gave him all he wanted ; 
and, in fact, he did all he could to make him comfortable, 
so that he should enjoy a happy life. Thus he loved his 
dog very much, and took great pleasure in seeing him com- 
fortable and happy.’ 

“This representation presents very few sensible images 
to the mind of the child. In the following form it would 
convey the same general ideas, but far more distinctly and 
vividly. ‘There was once a man who had a large black 
and. white dog, beautifully spotted. He made a little house 
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for him out in a sunny corner of the yard, and used to give 
him as much meat as he wanted. He would go and see 
him sometimes, and pat his head while he was lying upon 
the straw in his little house. He loved his dog.’ No one 
at all acquainted with children need be told, how much 
stronger an interest the latter style of narration would ex- 
cite; and the difference is, in a philosophical point of view, 
that the former is expressed in abstract terms, which the 
mind cannot appreciate fully, until after long habits of 
generalization ; in the latter the meaning comes through 
sensible images, which the child can picture to himself with 
ease and pleasure. This-is the key to one of the great 
secrets of interesting children, and in teaching the young 
generally. Approach their minds through their senses. 
Describe things as they present themselves to the eye and 
the ear.” Occasionally it will be found useful to make di- 
rect appeals to the senses of children. For instance, say 
to. them, “Children, do you see Jesus amidst that crowd 
of people? do you hear their shouts, as they ery,—Crucify 
him! Crucify him!’ This effort may do well to arrest 
attention suddenly, but it will not last without the picture 
being also present in their minds. 

In all these attempts, teachers may considerably heighten 
the effect, and retain attention, by a careful regard to the 
posture in which they stand, and by indulging in such ges- 
ticulations and action as may be most appropriate to the 
subject. Not that anything like stage acting should be 
displayed in a Sunday-school; but teachers need not be 
like statues, unmoved in posture or feature. They may 
demonstrate by the eye, the finger, the features, and the 
tone of voice, that they are animated by the spirit of the 
subject, and that they are determined, if possible, to kindle 
up the same spirit in their scholars’ breasts. 

The last, and perhaps the most difficult point to handle 
effectively, in pictorial teaching, is,— 
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Fourthly. Practical point. 

Every picture should have some special lesson or lessons 
in view, and, amidst all the minuteness of detail, and the 
vividness of representation, the prominent feature of the 
picture should never be lost sight of. Remember the 
beautiful painting of West in the National Gallery. While 
we gaze. on “Christ Healing the Sick,” and trace the im- 
ploring looks of the helpless beings who crowd around him 
for relief, in contrast with the benignant countenance of the 
Saviour, as he scatters around him the blessings of health, 
we see most plainly and prominently the truth exhibited, 
that “he went about doing good.” 

In pictorial teaching, then, children should not gn be 
interested and delighted, but instructed and impressed. 
The various descriptive points should converge, as so many 
rays of light, to give the greater effulgence to the moral 
lesson. This should be delivered in clear, vivid, and spirited 
sentences, and in a few words. ‘The voice, too, should con- 
vey the truth with exact appropriateness, ending in a serious 
pause of short duration. The picture is only the agreeable 
vehicle of instruction, and the excellence of its use will best 
be discovered by the countenances of the children bearing 
testimony to the fact, that to them the truth has been ren- 
dered clearly perceptible, and that it has been succeeded 
by the desired impression, so as to inspire the hope that 
it may be indelibly retained. 


PICTORIAL TEACHING SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS, 


Sunday-schools are pre-eminently religious institutions, 
and that noble designation has been given to them by uni- 
versal consent. The Bible is the lesson-book in general use 
on the Sabbath-day ; and the contents of that volume, in 
many parts, exhibit the best models of the pictorial method 
of teaching. Of all the books in the world, this volume 
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contains the finest mental pictures that can be found, and 
hence the most celebrated historical painters have taken 
more subjects from the Scriptures than from any other 
source. These pictorial representations become still more 
attractive when faithfully conveyed to the mind through the 
medium of the human voice. All who are engaged in the 
instruction of children are aware, that their attention and 
interest are far better sustained by hearing the relation of a 
narrative, than by reading it, even though the words em- 
ployed may be in both cases nearly identical. 

Again, it should be noticed, that the spiritual nature of 
the great truths of religion which are taught by the Bible, 
and their abstractions when presented alone, however ac- 
ceptable to persons of mature minds, yet to the thoughts 
of children are involved in obscurity, and hence the atten- 
tion of the young quickly flies off from such lessons. This 
fact renders it highly requisite to employ pictorial teaching 
as a means to make children understand and feel the truths 
‘which the teacher is desirous of fixing in their minds. Be- 
sides which, the Bible contains a large number of pictures 
in outline, which require to be filled up and carried out, by 
the use of this method, so as effectually to convey the 
lessons they are designed to teach. In fact, the Bible is in 
a high degree a ation book, and should be taught to the 
young in a pictorial manner. 

In the work of instruction, as in every other art or em- 
ployment, the kind of instrument to be used depends greatly 
upon the nature of the material to be wrought upon. 
Hence the great secret of success in every department of 
human labor may be expressed by the significant word— 
adaptation. Yet it is much to be regretted that this is too 
often lost sight of in the Sunday-school. We need not 
travel far to obtain evidence of this fact, for a single glance 
at some of our schools will be sufficient. Look at the weary 
eountenance of that teacher, as he sits in the midst of his 
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class, longing for the signal to close his book, and cease his 
labors for the day. Notice the listless faces of his scholars, 
and their almost. total indifference to instruction. Why 1s 
itso? The reply is, “That teacher’s instructions are not 
adapted to excite interest, otherwise each of these counte- 
nances would have beamed with intelligence, and all their 
eyes would haye sparkled with delight.” He has been 
hearing his scholars read: he has questioned them upon the 
subject, and has tried to explain its meaning, and enforce 
the lesson, and he wonders that he has not succeeded! AH 
this implies, either that he has not studied and felt the 
force of the subject, or that he has entirely concealed his 
feelings from his class, instead of displaymg them in the 
lively earnestness of his manner. He has probably been too 
dull and monotonous, or too general in his remarks ; whereas, 
had he minutely delineated the subject, by picturing it out 
to the minds of his scholars, and brought out the great 
truths in their proper places, the result would have been 
far different. 

Look again at that young man standing at the desk, ad- 
dressing the children at the close of the school. He is 
talking very solemnly, and dilating upon most important 
truths ; he keeps prosing on, and tries to make an impres- 
sion, but it is totally in vain, for where is the attention of 
the scholars? Alas! it is all gone. The dullness of their 
countenances, and their hardly repressed disorder, betray 
the fact, that they are entirely unconcerned in the matter. 
Now it may be fairly inquired, How can these serious fail- 
ures be accounted for? The reply is, that in both cases. 
there was a manifest want of adaptation. 

Another view of the case will, however, prove more satis- 
factory and encouraging. There is a different teacher ad- 
dressing the school, and the very same children, but what 
a contrast do you now behold! ‘Their countenances all be- 
token the interest they feel, and they are eagerly catching 
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the instruction as it drops from his lips. What makes the 


difference so great? This teacher has been employing — 


graphic language, and speaking in a spirited and striking 
manner. While handling his subject, he has pictured it to 
the minds of his hearers; he has thought as children think, 
and_has spoken as warm-hearted children speak. He has, 
in fact, adapted his address to the habits of thought, obser- 
vation, and feeling, which are natural to the young, and in 
consequence they repay his labor with their fixed attention, 
and the most lively interest. 

Perhaps this remarkable contrast may be dwelt upon a 
little longer, and not without profit to teachers. In the 
- one case we have seen the unsatisfactory effect, or rather de- 
fect, as arising from the want of proper adaptation; and in the 
other we haye observed the salutary result, as arising from 
careful, yet spirited adaptation, which has been rendered 
the more effective in sustaining attention, by the skillful 
employment of the pictorial method. The one teacher has 
been stating general truths, and has aimed at enforcing 
them ; but it, has been in so formal a style, and so lifeless a 
manner, as to interest no one but himself. He has made a 
grand mistake ; for he has spoken as though he were ad- 
dressing adults who know much about religion, whereas 
his auditory consisted of juveniles, who could not enter into 
the merits of the subject. He has been preaching. He 
has, most inconsiderately, adopted the sentimental style of 
_ the pulpit, which, it is well known, does not suit children. 

The other teacher has been much more wise. He was 
content to occupy only a quarter of an hour in illustrating 
some important truth, or depicting some Scripture scene or 
narrative in minute detail, without dwelling too long upon 
it ;—working up his descriptions gradually, and with mas- 
terly touches, until the children became sensible of the 
most prominent truths represented by the picture, and 
when these were rendered fully obvious, he ceased speak- 
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ing, lest, by prolonging his address, he might efface the 
impression. 

We will suppose that his subject was,, “The goodness of 
God in the gift of health.” He would employ a striking 
contrast to explain and enforce this subject. He would 
take the children’s imaginations to a large mansion, and, on 
entering it, find that it had rooms of different sizes, that the 
servants were in attendance on the family ; he would then 
proceed up the broad stairs, and enter a room with hand- 
some furniture, where all was nearly silent. He would go 
to the side of a bed, and notice a person lying there, his 
face pale, his body weak, and scarcely able to move his 
hands. There lies a rich man, without health ;—all the 
property around belongs to him: there stands his doctor, 
who, although very skillful, cannot cure him. Here is a 
man who has great riches, but they cannot purchase for 
him any enjoyment. The teacher would then take the 
minds of his scholars to an humble cottage, with very plain 
furniture. There also is a person, but he is sitting in a 
chair: he is a poor laborer; he has worked hard all day, and 
he has a good appetite for his supper. His industrious 
wife, and four obedient children, are all sitting at the table, 
and enjoying their food. How great is the blessing of 
health! Having health, we have the power of enjoyment. 
How kind and good God is to give us health, that we may 
enjoy the mercies he provides for us! Let us, then, be very 
thankful to God for the gift of health. 

Such is the outline of a mental picture, with its applica- 
tion. It is capable of being amplified, by minute details 
and lively representations, so as to extend the time of its 
delivery, as an address at the close of the school, to the 
length of a quarter of an hour. F 

But the inquiry may be made,—How is it that children 
do take interest in an address like this? In reply, it may 
be observed,—That, although children have undisciplined 
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minds and volatile dispositions, and although they are in- 
capable of continuity of thought upon abstract truths, they 
are, however, not averse to receive instruction; but, on the 
contrary, are quite as willing to learn as we are to teach, if 
we can only manage to communicate that instruction in a 
elear, lively, and agreeable manner. Let, then, a carefully 
adapted pictorial method be employed, in connection with 
the other methods of teaching, and then we may reasonably 
hope to behold greater efficiency in our Sunday-schools. 

In relation to the capabilities of teachers, be it observed, 
that their very name implies self-improvement, and they 
ought, most assuredly, to seek increased qualifications for 
the sacred work in which they are engaged. In all that has 
been previously stated as having reference to the pictorial 
method of teaching, it may now be fairly demanded, wheth- 
er anything has been required to which teachers of the most 
humble abilities afid smallest opportunities may not in some 
degree attain? If in a small degree, it will be better than 
standing still; if in a large degree, great improvement will 
be the consequence. All teachers possess some energy of 
mind; let this be brought to bear upon the subject, and 
though the progress made may be somewhat impeded by the 
first obstacles to be encountered, yet, these surmounted, ac- 
celerated movements will be insured. The energies of teach- 
ers must be brought into requisition. Without this nothing 
can be accomplished, and with this everything may be ex- 
pected. But let it not be supposed that attempts to produce 
a complete mental picture will be at first successful; for in 
this act, as in every other, encouragement may be derived 
from the consideration, that ‘ practice makes perfect.” 

The easiest part of pictorial teaching lies in minuteness 
of narration. This art may be acquired by merely sitting 
down, and analyzing the statements proposed to be made 
to the scholars, resolving to take nothing for granted as to 
the knowledge they possess. -Horeible words and a striking 
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manner will be gradually acquired ; and nothing will prove 
‘a more effectual aid to advancement, than a habit of close 
observation as to the effects produced on the scholars during 
teaching, for it will soon be seen, that those parts of a lesson 
which have been more graphically delineated and_picto- 
rially represented, do actually excite the greatest attention 
and interest. 

But to be capable of presenting a mental picture, such 
as the child can observe and admire, the power of imagina- 
tion must be correctly cultivated. And, surely, teachers 
can do this; for they would be at no particular loss in im- 
agining a person, or an object, or a scene, which they had 
beheld. Let them only apply the same method to the 
characters, the objects, the scenes, and the events they de- 
sire to represent to their scholars, and they will in time 
‘become adequate to this pleasing task. 

To insure good practical applications, ‘the judgment, if 
well cultivated, will readily seize upon the prominent truths 
which arise out of the picture; and the teacher’s judgment 
will also suggest to him, that those practical lessons should 
‘always be pointed and sententious. The use of many words 
in drawing a practical lesson indicates, either a want of pre- 
vious study, or a weakness of judgment. Teachers would 
do well to bring their minds elosely to bear upon the main 
points of every subject that passes under their review. 

The onward progress of society demands an equal, if not 
a superior advancement iin the teachers of religion. If 
Christian teachers would but gird up the loins of their mind, 
stand forth in the dignity of their principles, and exhibit 
such energetic efforts as rise superior to those whieh mere 
earthly occupations claim, they may then more effectually 
allure the young to brighter worlds, and to the enjoyment 
of those pleasures which are of eternal duration. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE TEACHER IN HIS CLASS. 


In endeavoring to take a view of a Sunday-school teacher 
in his class, the thought is naturally suggested that there 
are not only slight, but, in some cases, great diversities of 
character and practice to be observed among teachers even 
in the same school; consequently, the subject may best be 
individualized by an attempt to portray a good teacher, and 
to show the manner in which he manages and instructs his 
class, that by holding him up as a pattern, teachers in ge- 
neral may be emulated to copy his example. 

Behold him sitting in his class! It now wants five minutes 
to the time of commencing school. He never comes later, 
unless prevented by serious illness, which, from his habitual 
carefulness of health, scarcely ever occurs. He has brought 
with him a devotional spirit, combined with an expression 
of cheerfulness in his countenance. His manner is firm, yet 
gentle and captivating. His voice is affectionately agreea- 
ble, and his eye deeply penetrating. There he sits, as a 
master worthy to be obeyed, for he has learned the art of 
commanding properly ; and as a teacher competent to im- 
part knowledge, for he has collected the stores, and ac- 
quired the methods and manners best adapted to interest 
and enlist his scholars’ minds and feelings in favor of reli- 
gious instruction. But where are his scholars? Are they 
also equally punctual in attendance? How many names 
has he on his class-register? On opening the book, the 
full number appears to be sixteen. Look at the class 
again, and you will see twelve present, and all in good time. 
The teacher can account for each of the other four, know- 
ing the reasons of their absence ; and he may, therefore, be 
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considered as having a complete class. How has he effect- 
ed this most desirable object? By his. periodical visitation 
of the families of his scholars. The Rev. John Gregg says, 
“ A house-going teacher will have a school-going class.” 

Now the school-exercises are about to commence, and 
the hymn is being read. This teacher does not take a tune- 
book in his hand, with the intention of singing the tenor 
or bass part; that, he knows, would be very proper at a 
suitable time; but, being fully alive to the importance of 
leading his scholars while singing, and teaching them how 
to sing, he takes his station so that he can see all their faces, 
He then carefully observes that every one joins in the ex- 
ercise, while he leads them by singing the air of the music, 
but not in a loud tone, lest he should drown the voices of 
his scholars, which would rather operate as a check upon 
their singing. Durmg prayer, he kneels with his class, 
with his hands clasped, and, from constant habit, his scho- 
lars do the same. 

Teaching is now to commence. The teacher sees that 
the Bibles are handed to all the scholars in an orderly man- 
ner; and when every one is holding the book properly, he 
smiles on the class, says a few words in a cheerful tone of 
voice, to raise the expectations of the scholars, and to con- 
vince them that he is prepared to teach them something 
worthy of their undeviating attention and interest. He 
then announces the lesson. The scholars turn to it in their 
books. The teacher gives a slight sketch of the subject, 
which occupies very few minutes. The scholars each read 
a part with as much correctness as possible ; while reading, 
the teacher occasionally, and in a very few words, throws 
in some explanations. This practice serves to open the 
subject by degrees, and also to sustain attention. He after- 
wards proceeds more fully to analyze the contents of the 
lesson, in doing which. he employs a variety of methods, 
but chiefly the interrogatory ; and while engaged in teach- 
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ing the subject throughout, he takes care that the scholars 
shall say more than he himself does, as the best means to 
impress the truths on their own minds. Scholars are more 
certain of learning and retaining that which they clearly 
perceive and repeat themselves, than that which they mere- 
ly hear from another. His great object now is to keep the 
scholars at work, while he himself is never confused, and 
scarcely ever looks at his book, because he had previously 
imbued his own mind with the full contents of the subject. 
Observe how he is dealing out the truths somewhat 
sparingly, and always singly. Notice also how he appears 
to be waiting for the proper occasion to arrive when he 
musters up his efforts, and brings out. some grand truth in 
its proper place, and at the proper time. He began mildly, 
but towards the close of teaching he becomes more earnest 
in his manner, as he endeavors to impart and fix the main 
lessons of the subject on the minds and hearts of his scho- 
lars.- The scholars have thus been clearly instructed and 
judiciously excited, because the teacher has been plain in 
his statements, cheerful and affectionate in his manners, and 
faithful in his appeals. 

Teaching ceases. The teacher keeps his place, in full 
view of all his scholars; the books are quietly collected, 
and deposited in their places. He repeats his former 
method of leading the singing exercise, that his scholars 
may sing well. During the quarter of an hour which is to 
be oceupied by the address to the whole school, he, with 
much pleasure, observes the attention given to the address 
by his scholars. They are attentive, because he has some- 
times taken occasion to give them. suggestions as to how 
they may hear a general address most profitably ; and, be- 
ing well trained in the class, they cheerfully avail them- 
selves of this opportunity, as another mode by which they 
may derive advantage from their attendance at a Sunday- 
school. His scholars, during the short prayer at the con- 
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clusion, are in perfect order; they afterwards resume their 
seats and remain quiet. The caps are taken without any 
breach of silence. The teacher appears cheerful; the scho- 
lars’ countenances are bright with satisfaction; they have 
passed a good and happy day together. Before the scho- 
lars rise from their seats, the teacher orders them all to put 
on their caps. He then directs them to quit the class one 
by one, as he points to each with his finger, leaving a dis- 
tance of some yards between every scholar on passing out 
of the school. By this mode of dismissal, the scholars ~ 
naturally acquire the‘habit of making a bow on quitting the 
class, which is returned by the teacher in the most affable 
manner. ‘The teacher then looks over his class-register, and 
selects the names of two or three scholars, whom he pur- 
poses to visit at their homes in the ensuing week. Being 
on the most friendly terms with his fellow-teachers, he 
courteously bids them farewell. He then departs from the 
school-room with emotions of thankfulness to God for the 
opportunity he has enjoyed, while his deeply pious aspira- 
tions lead him silently to ejaculate, “Let thy work appear 
unto thy servants, and thy glory unto their children, and 
let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and es- 
tablish the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work of 
our hands, establish thou it.” 

Such is the beau-2déal of a Sunday-school teacher in his 
class. Let every teacher endeavor to convert it. into the 
beau-réel in their respective schools. To say it is high, we 
cannot attain unto it, would be greatly, if not dishonorably, 
to underrate their own capabilities. Let them try; and in 
due time they may not only have the satisfaction to equal, 
but, as we live in an age of improvement, to excel the 
model which has been presented for their imitation. 
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THE TEACHERS’ MONITOR. 


1. A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER SHOULD BE 
CONVERTED. 


Thou which teachest another, teachest bon: not thyself 2— 
Romans ii, 27. 
rs Example is better than Precept. _@ 

QUESTION FOR CONSIDERATION.—Is it likely that an un- 
converted teacher can ¢rain his class for the kingdom of 
heaven ? 

N. B. The duty of an unconverted Sunday-school teacher 
is—not to give up teaching, but to GIVE UP THE WORLD. 


My son, give me thine heart.—Proverbs xxiii, 26. 
ee SSS 


2. A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER SHOULD BE 
F INTELLIGENT. 


To much love in the heart, you should seek to add much 
light in the mind.—James. 

He who undertakes the office of teaching the young, 
should feel the obligation of a diligent and systematic 
perusal of the Word of God. 

The teacher must seek for self-improvement, if he would 
do good in the Sabbath-school. One-fourth part of an 
hour, every day, diligently and wisely improved in self- 
cultivation, will help a man to grow in wisdom.— Todd. 


Apply thine heart to understanding.—Proverbs ii, 2 
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3. A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER SHOULD BE 
PERSEVERING. 


Tf any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in 
him.—Hebrews x, 38. 


Perseverance in any undertaking is the mark of a great 
mind. No work tests it more than Sabbath-school teach- 
ing. Is it not the duty of a teacher to deposit, under God, 
the seed of the kingdom in the heart of the young? ‘Time 
and patient waiting are needed ere its growth and fruitful- 
ness will appear. 


Did the Son of God labor through a life of poverty, 
agonize in a death of torture, for immortal souls; and will 
you cast from you their interests because a little sacrifice 
of time and ease is required on the Sabbath? Can you 
pretend to fellowship with Christ ?—James. 


Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel. Genesis xlix, 4. 


0 


4. A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER SHOULD BE 
PUNCTUAL. 


Lt is required in stewards that a man be found faithful. 
1 Corinthians iv, 2. 


Sum.—If 12 teachers, in one school, are each 5 minutes 
behind the hour when instruction begins, how much time 
have the young lost by this irregularity ? 


Qurstion.—_Is GOD—the Cuurcu and the Youne— 
to be robbed of so large a portion of valuable instruction, 
because Sunday-school teachers are too indolent to cultivate 
the habit of punctuality ? 


Willa man RoB GOD ?—Malachi iii, 8. 
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5. A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER SHOULD BE 
BENEVOLENT.., 
And he took them up in his arms, and BLESSED THEM.— 
Mark x, 16. 

In the kingdom of Christ, great learning is not demanded 
—great and striking and splendid talents are not necessary. 
To be useful, to bring souls to Christ, and to win the crown 
of life, holy, devoted piety, is the great thing needed. 


For the conversion of the young, a frozen heart, a 
dead piety, narrow views, and stinted labor, WILL NOT DO. 


And his disciples remembered that it was written, The zeal 
of thine house hath eaten me up.—dJohn ii, 17. 


0 


6. A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER SHOULD BE 
EMINENTLY DEVOTIONAL. 


Ask, and it shall be given you.—Matthew vii, 7. 


Your closet should be the constant scene of your anxiety 
for their welfare. God loves the prayers of his people. 
Importune him, therefore, to bless your efforts. Confess 
- to him that the work of conversion is all his own. Hang 
the interests of this school upon his arm, and lay them 
down in the light of his countenance. 

Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will 


not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive tt. 


co) 


ENCOURAGEMENTS. 
Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life.—Rev. xi, 10. 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto M E.—Matt. xxv, 40. 


o 
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CLAIMS OF THE YOUNG. 


Tur children of to-day will presently become that which 
you are now. They will fill the offices that you fill. 
They will discharge the duties that you discharge. After 
a very few short years, when you shall have passed away 
from this scene, they will crowd these populous streets; 
they will throng your halls of pleasure, and your courts 
of business ; nay, they will occupy the very places in which 
you sit now, when your place shall be marked by the 
monumental stone. You cannot be indifferent to their 
destiny. It cannot be a matter of unconcern to you whether 
they shall be ignorant or informed, debased or intelligent, 
sensual or pure! ‘They are bound to you by a thousand 
ties—the closest that can bind man to man! . You will 
not say that you have no znterest in this matter. Have 
you no interest in the future welfare of your own children, 
in the protection of their persons, in the security of their 
property? Have you no interest in the future prosperity 
of your country; in its honor and dignity; the continuance 
of its power; the increase of its wisdom and its virtue? 
If you have a heart for anything beyond yourselves, you 
must care for these things; and the slightest reflection will 
convince you, that you have no method of securing the 
results which you cannot choose but desire, except by pro- 
viding a much more general, and at the same time a much 
sounder education, than has yet been provided for the 
children of the poor.—Dean Waddington. 
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REASONS WHY TEACHERS SHOULD VISIT. 


Tue Sunday-school teacher has many and great difficulties 
to encounter. Besides the barrier which ignorance op- 
poses to his progress, he has to contend with a mighty 
stream of evil home influences to which his scholars are 
exposed, which is constantly sweeping away his precepts 
and instructions, and neutralizing his best efforts for the 
improvement of his scholars. Prejudice, bad example, 
parental unfaithfulness, and temptations in every form, are 
arrayed against him; and until he can make himself 
familiar with the peculiar circumstances of his pupils at 
home, the particular temptations to which they are exposed, 
and the state of the moral atmosphere in which they live, 
he will in vain attempt to reform their condition. Unless 
he can get the parents to co-operate with him, and to su- 
perintend minutely the conduct of their children at home, 
he cannot expect much good to result from his teaching. 
The best way of obtaining the co-operation of the parents, 
is by visiting them at their homes. In these visits the 
teacher’s first aim should be to obtain the confidence of the 
parents; and this he can easily accomplish by showing a 
becoming interest in the children, for parental love is so 
strong, that any attention shown to children will be as 
much esteemed by their parents as if it were shown to 
themselves. Let not the teacher imagine that on any of 
these visits he is unwelcome, as it will be a source of 
gratification, both to parents and children, to be visited by 
him. Surely the parents will be delighted to see the in- 
dividual to whom they have intrusted the religious educ .- 
tion of their children. 
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These visits will be attended with many beneficial results. 
In the first place, they will tend to confirm the teacher’s 
authority. If the scholars find that the teacher has the 
good-will of their parents, and that he can refer to them 
in any cases of disobedience, they will be careful not to 
offend him by acting contrary to his expressed wishes. 

Secondly. The teacher will discover to what particular 
temptations his scholars are exposed, and he can mold his 
instructions accordingly. The knowledge of any disease 
is said to be half its cure; and if the Sunday-school teacher 
can discover what are the symptoms of the moral disease 
with which his scholars are affected, he can make use of 
the necessary remedies for effecting a cure. Perhaps the 
parents are addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors: then 
the teacher can expatiate to his scholars on the evils of in- 
temperance, and distribute among them some temperance 
tracts, which, when carried home, may, on some happy 
occasion, have the effect of breaking the chain with which 
the moral nature of their parents is fettered, by this vicious 
and degrading habit. 

Perhaps the scholars are accustomed to see the Sabbath 
violated. In such a case, the teacher might explain to 
them the nature of the Sabbath, the object for which it 
was first instituted, the commands which were enjoined as 
to its observance, and the denunciations against those who 
violate it. If the children are convinced of the necessity 
of keeping holy the Sabbath-day, they will be less likely 
to imitate those whom they see desecrating it; and they 
might even be instrumental in convincing their parents of 
it also, as instances have been known of children reform- 
ing their parents, and converting them from their sinful 
practices, by their mild remonstrance, and the silent con- 
demnation which their uniformly virtuous conduct carried 
with it. The teacher can only discover these impediments 
to his teaching, by visiting his scholars at their homes. 
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Thirdly. They will increase the love existing between 
the teachers and scholars. Children are very fond of hav- 
ing any one, on whom they have bestowed their affections, 
taken notice of by their parents; and the consequence of 
such notice is, that their love for the individual will in- 
crease. So with the Sunday-school teacher: the love 


which his scholars bear towards him will be strengthened 


and augmented by every visit which he makes to their 
parents ; and this alone, if there were no other, would be 
a sufficient argument in favor of teachers visiting their 
scholars. 

Fourthly. They will insure a more regular attendance. 
Besides visiting his scholars periodically, once a month, 
the teacher should visit every one that he perceives to be 
absent from the school, in order to inquire the cause of 
such absence. Perhaps the child is unwell, and unable to 
attend. In that case the teacher should visit him, to cheer 
him, and see if he could render any assistance. At such 
a time, the child will be doubly glad to see his teacher. 
Perhaps he is absenting himself without the knowledge of 
his parents. Then it is manifestly the teacher’s duty to 
acquaint them with his absence, and see if it be sanctioned 
by them. If this occur once, and the scholar knows that 
his teacher will not‘ fail to inquire after him, it will deter 
him from absenting himself in a similar manner again. 
When inquiring into the cause of any scholar’s absence, 
the teacher should not be satisfied with evasive replies, 
such as, “I could’nt get ;” as such answers are very often 
given when not strictly true, and sometimes serve as a 
cloak to cover laziness, if not deception. 

When the importance of visiting the scholars is taken 
into account; when it is considered that it is the key-stone 
on which the prosperity of a Sunday-school depends, it is 
really amazing, and at the same time deplorable, to see 
how little it is attended to. Many teachers come to the 
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school Sunday after Sunday, and sigh over their daily- 
diminishing classes, without ever thinking it their duty to 
go and inquire after their absent scholars. Some teachers 
say, by way of excuse, that they have not time to visit 
their scholars,—that their time is fully occupied. ‘There 
is an old adage, “ Where there is a will there is a way ;” 
and I fear that it is more for want of will than of time 
that such teachers do not visit their scholars. We never 
hear of want of time to visit any of the places of public 
amusement, because such visits are attended with pleasure, 
without the exercise of self-denial. As long as Sunday- 
school teachers neglect this important duty, nothing is to 
be expected but empty seats and drooping schools; but it 
is to be hoped that the time is coming when it will receive 
from them that amount of attention which its importance so 
imperatively demands.—Belfast Sunday-School Teachers’ 
Assistant. ; 


TOPICS FOR MEDITATION. 


Wuar are our faults in praying with and for our 
scholars ? ~ 

Do we judge harshly of our scholars? Christ waited 
long for us. ; 

Jesus heals especially on the Sabbath-day. Let this 
encourage the teacher. 

How does, and how should, the ingratitude of our 
scholars affect us ? 

Is there anything about us that keeps the children from 
Christ ? 
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Tuts question takes for granted that we should visit them. 
We all agree to this in theory; though practically, like 
many other duties, we perhaps agree to neglect it. 

To visit a scholar on a sick-bed, is one of the most dif- 
ficult duties of a teacher—requiring, perhaps more than 
any other, faithfulness, tenderness, care, and good sense. 

And how unspeakably important is it! When our 
scholars are in health, they are almost constantly with 
companions, whose merry frolic is too likely to dissipate 
any serious impressions. Sinners entice them, and they 
consent. How often have the busy hours of school, and 
the busier hours of play, caught away the precious seed 
sown on the Sabbath! But when the scholar is ill, he is 
alone ; and when we go to see him, we get a better hear- 
ing for the Gospel than if he was, as usual, filling up his 
time with school and play. And he is 7//. He is reminded, 
by his mother’s anxious eye, and the doctor’s visits, of 
some companion once as healthy and happy as himself, 
who died, and whose funeral he watched from a distance. 
He says within himself, “ And am not I as likely to die as 
he?” The child becomes perhaps alarmed and uneasy. 
The shadows of eternity are cast over his soul. Precious 
opportunity for a faithful teacher to point his scholar to 
the “refuge from the storm !” 

But the duty we urge is also very solemn and important, 
because that.child, over whom we have watched and prayed, 
may be within a day’s journey of heaven or of hell. O think 
of a lost soul’s last day on earth; the last hour of Gospel 
offers ; the Gospel sunset on a soul—how precious every 
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moment of it! Every day that dawns is many a Sabbath- 
scholar’s last day of grace. Alas! how many spend it 
without a visit from their teacher, or any one else who 
could have told them of Him who saves even at the 
eleventh hour. 

We should, then, visit our sick scholars. But how 
should we visit them ? 

And, first of all, we would say, “ Sabbath-school teachers, 
go to see them IMMEDIATELY. If at all possible, let not 
a night pass without seeing them.” The writer, in the 
course of but. a short experience, has at least five or 
six times had cause bitterly to regret that he put off visit- 
ing a sick scholar till a more convenient season. “The 
night is dark and stormy—The house is a long way off— 
I am too tired at present—A single day cannot make much 
difference,” were some of the miserable excuses which 
Satan suggested, and which a cold heart considered very 
honest and judicious. 

And when we go, perhaps it is best, first of all, to make 
ourselves acquainted with the circumstances of the child’s 
illness; the nature of the complaint; how long it has 
been felt; and the probable results of it. All this should 
be done, as it should be intended, in the kindest and most 
tender manner. Roughness is a bad thing anywhere; 
but beside a sick-bed is intolerable, and often dangerous. 
These inquiries about the sickness of a child will make us 
feel more interested in him; and make the child, and all 
the family, feel more interested in us. 

And here we would remark, that teachers will find it 
very useful to make themselves a little acquainted with 
the nature and treatment of diseases prevalent among 
children. ‘The writer has often found even a very super- 
ficial knowledge of these, of good service in opening doors 
of usefulness, and keeping them open. 

But these inquiries about the bodily disease must not be 
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so prolonged as to make the child think they were our 
chief errand to his bedside. Our chief business is to save 
a soul from death. And when we wish to deal personally 
and closely with the child about the state of his soul, it is 
very desirable that we should be alone with him, and es- 
pecially if the father or mother “care for none of these 
things.” We can deal more plainly and directly with him, 
and he is more likely to be honest in his conversation, 
and to unbosom himself more freely, than if others were 
beside us. But we have another reason for this. If the 
father or mother be present, they are often apt to throw in 
remarks tending to take the edge off our words to the 
child. 

But what shall we say to our sick scholar? Well, we 
have no other message to him on his bed of sickness, and 
perhaps of death, than we brought to him from Sabbath to 
Sabbath in the school; and our object is the very same. 
We have to tell him of a “complete Saviour for a complete 
sinner” such as he; one who, when on earth, did receive 
sinners and did eat with them, and does so still. But while 
our message is the same, we bring it under different cir- 
cumstances, of which we should seek to take advantage for 
deepening our own earnestness, and for solemnizing the 
mind of our scholar. The time may be very short, eternity 
may be very near; the storm may be coming fast, and the 
soul still without Christ; sins unpardoned, heart unchanged, 
“the wrath of God still abiding on him.” At such a time 
many a careless scholar has been arrested; and, by God’s 
own hand, plucked, just in time, out of the fire. Others, 
again, have been raised from their bed of sickness to bless 
the Lord for sending their teacher to visit them in their 
affliction. 

We have no wish to dictate on such a subject, as we 
have no right to do so. Still we would say, that we fear 


teachers are too apt, when they visit scholars, whether in 
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sickness or in health, to sermonize, (if we may use such 
an expression ;) that is, to string together, at great length, 
a number of commonplace words on the subject of sin, 
Christ, death, eternity, &c. These are perhaps not likely 
at any time to be listened to with much attention; still 
less, however, when the scholar is by disease weakened in 
mind as well as in body. - We would humbly suggest, as a 
better plan, that we should select some short, ions text, 
and seek to bring the conscience of the child in contact 
with the Word of God. 

Let us seek, by great kindliness and simplicity of illus- 
tration, to get the child to take hold of the word; and, by 
easy remarks, to let us see how he feels under it. And 
while we make use of the Law, to bring the sinner to Christ, 
let us chiefly bring near the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God—the wondrous love of God in Christ Jesus. Let us 
dwell much on the willingness, power, grace, fullness, and 
all-sufficiency of the Lamb of God. This is a subject of 
which we will never weary of speaking, if we ourselves, 
by converting grace, have been made to sympathize with 
the song of the redeemed above. And this lifting up of 
Jesus in the eyes of poor sinners, the Father delights to 
own. He makes use of it to break the hard heart, and 
bind it up again. The cross of Christ should be the grand 
theme of all who go in search of souls. 

In conclusion. We should pray with our scholar before 
we leave him—perhaps asking him, before doing so, what 
we are to say; and seeking to show him that it is God with 
whom he now has to do. How solemn such a duty! We 
have often prayed together before; but this may be for 


the last time. How should we be stirred up to take hold 
of God! 
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Visit your scholars! You will thus know the evils by 
which they are surrounded, the companions among whom 
they are constantly thrown, and the objects with which 
their eyes are familiar. You will thus convince their 
parents that Sunday-school teaching is not the mere me- 
chanical act of walking on a Sabbath morning to a given 
point, remaining there a given period, and at the close of 
that period retiring to your other engagements, with the 
unconcern of an artisan who has manufactured so many 
articles in so many hours, or of a husbandman who has 
cleared so much ground between nine o’clock and noon. 
You will show them that the welfare of their children is 
near your heart; and that to promote that welfare, you 
will sacrifice time that you might have employed in secular 
pursuits, or devoted to the purposes of recreation and en- 
joyment. You will have an opportunity of conciliating 
their regard, by the friendliness of your manner toward 
them, and the readiness with which you enter into their 
jnterests. You will be able to bespeak their active co- 
operation in your schemes for instructing and benefiting 
their children; or, should they be themselves ignorant of 
the way of salvation, and heedless of the opportunities 
which God has given them, it may be yours to drop that 
word in season, which shall be, in the Spirit’s hands, the 
seed which shall germinate in their souls, and issue in a 
glorious immortality. 

There is no way so effectual to secure a punctual and 
constant attendance of your scholars, as frequently visiting 
their homes. It is not to be wondered at, that from the 
class of a teacher who never visits, there should be many 
stragglers: those who have preferred the shady lane, or 
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the sunny field, to the industrious and hallowed occupa- 
tions of the school; those who have been unable to resist 
the seductions of a neighboring feast whither many of 
their playmates have repaired; and those who waste many 
of the precious hours of Sunday upon their pillows, like 
the man who had a leisure week to spend, and who spent 
it—in bed! Children, like sheep, will wander, unless 
shepherded. What should prevent them? But, sure 
enough, if a child knows that his teacher will come and 
see him if he does not go and see his teacher; if he is well 
persuaded that Sunday’s delinquency will be followed by 
a sharp rebuke from his teacher, and a severe flagellation 
from his parents on the Monday; if he is convinced that 
the stolen luxury of a Sabbath stroll will be followed by 
anxious suspense, secret dread, and eventually by shameful 
disclosure,—it will go far towards deterring him from 
roving from the post of duty, and making him a regular, 
orderly, and even a cheerful attendant. 

Or, should the fault of irregular attendance be with 
parents—if they are remiss in dispatching their children to 
school, so that the elder boys cannot obtain their breakfast 
until the hour for opening has arrived, or the mother is 
washing and attiring the younger boys when they should 
be seated on their forms by the side of their school-fellows 
—how far will the habit of visiting go to correct these ir- 
regularities! Parents feel no pleasure in reproof any more 
than children; and with very many parents a little extra 
exertion would be made, rather than the risk be incurred 
of obtaining a scolding from one whom they would always 
wish should regard them with complacency, and whom 
they would wish to hail with welcome. 

Do not overlook your own profit, in weighing the ad- 
vantages of a system of visitation. With how many familiar 
and beautiful illustrations of God’s word will the habits 
and employments of the poor furnish you; and what a fa- 
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cility will you acquire, by intercourse with them, for adapt- 
ing your instructions to the capacities of your scholars! 
How many expressions, and forms of expression, in use 
within respectable circles, are never heard within the pre- 
cincts of a poor man’s cottage! How many short, homely, 
yet expressive phrases, for making their meaning clear, 
do the laboring classes use, with which their richer neigh- 
bors are unacquainted! Not to say that the language of 
the rich and poor is different, we may safely affirm that 
the vocabulary of each comprises much that is unknown 
to the other. Now it is manifest, that a teacher who can 
merely lisp the language of the polished world, will fall 
far behind in communicating knowledge to his class, when 
measured with the teacher who can speak in the language 
of the poor, yet without its vulgarity ; and who has a grasp 
of all the common-places in use among them, and can yet 
handle them stripped of their coarseness! Every teacher 
should know the tone of conversation which moves round 
the family hearth, and understand the language in which 
one poor child would explain a truth to another poor child, 
if he would have his tuition so transparently simple that 
it shall commend itself to the minds of the “keepers of 
sheep,” and the “tenders of birds.” 

Coupled with the many advantages we have named, 
there is the luxury of hard work, which is not the smallest. 
How immeasurably happier is the teacher who bustles 
from street to street, warning the old, and inquiring after 
the young; with a caution for the trifling, a commendation 
for the industrious, and a kind word for the sick; who sees 
in all around him a reason for blessing God that his own 
allotment of mercies has so far exceeded that of most others, 
and who retires to his dwelling with the sweet conscious- 
ness of having alleviated the sum of human misery, or 
stemmed the tide of human profligacy; who enjoys the 
persuasion that his image is not merely familar to many an 
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eye, but is engraven on many a heart; and who finds in 
the serenity of his own spirit, that “ the soul of the diligent 
maketh rich!” How immeasurably happier is such a 
teacher, to the languid, lazy teacher, who knows there is 
work to be done, and cannot summon the heart to do it; 
who spends part of his time in devising fruitless excuses 
for parrying an irksome task, and part in reproaching 
himself for yielding to such excuses; who looks upon the 
door of a cottage as the entrance to some wretched cell, 
where torture is awaiting him, and yet feels that such a 
door has God set before him, and that if he omit to enter, 
it will be to his loss; whose conscience torments him, with 
a degree of suffering ten times greater than that fancied 
suffering, which, if boldly encountered, would free his con- 
science ; and yet who, for month after month, has gained 
no wisdom from the experience of the past, but still pursues 
that same half-hearted, faithless course, which brings lean- 
ness to his own soul, and is productive of so much evil to 
the class of which he is a teacher! Q, teacher! 
“Life is thine! be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing— 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 

God can give us this “ heart for any fate ;” for they that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength. Strive 
and struggle for it. The “fate of such a heart will really 
be a pleasant one.” There is real joy in venturing to fol- 
low Jesus we know not where; whether into the burning, 
fiery furnace of hatred and opposition, or up to the mount 
where he displays his glory and his power. A vacillating, 
timid, distrustful spirit will be its own misery. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL. TEACHER ACQUAINTED 
WITH HIS WORK. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED TO MANY HUNDREDS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN THE WEST OF LONDON: 


BY THE REV. JOHN MORISON, D. D. 


THERE is something almost pictorial in the announcement 
of this subject. It stands thus: “ The Sunday-school 
Teacher acquainted with his work.” As I first read it, the 
image of a well-qualified teacher rose up before my imagi- 
nation. I beheld him in his work—the eye of intelligence 
and benevolence beaming on his youthful charge; and, on 
their part, the returning glance of affection and riveted 
regard: on the one hand, an earnest instructor; and on 
the other, an intent and listening class. He is no trifler 
himself, and triflers cannot take refuge within the circle of 
his influence. He has something to impart which he feels 
to be of infinite moment; and-he looks as one who feels 
the weight of his message. Having mind and moral feel- 
ing to deal with, his appeals are uniformly made to the in- 
tellect and the conscience. His love of order is such, 
that the most disorderly yield him homage. His rebuke, 
indeed, is stern; but the law of kindness is in his heart 
and on his lips. He can reason, and inform the judgment ; 
but he can also weep, and melt the heart. Urgent must-be 
that call of duty which withdraws him from his post. He 
has put his hand to the plow, and feels that he dare not 
look back. While others leave their classes to the chances 
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of an hour,—of him it may be said, as of the faithful shep- 
herd, that he is “instant in season, out of season.” And 
all this is the result of fixed principle—vanity and self- 
importance have no place in his rule of actiom He has 
calculated the cost and the self-sacrifice involved in his 
work, and has resolved to place all on the altar of his Sa- 
viour. His heart is full of pity for the children of the 
neglected and the poor; and-he longs to conduct some of 
them to the feet of that tender and gracious Shepherd, who 
“gathers the lambs in his arms, and carries them in his 
bosom.” Nor does he satisfy himself with handing out to 
his class what costs him nothing. His Sabbath toils occupy 
his thoughts through the week. Could you follow him 
into the retirements of home, you would find him, like the 
busy bee, gathering honey from every opening flower, to 
enrich the parent hive. Now he reads a Commentary, 
to rectify and enlarge his Bible knowledge. Now he 
ponders the lesson of the coming Sabbath, that he may 
convey it with freedom and ease. Now he examines the 
best works on Sunday-school labors, and makes the thoughts 
of men wiser than himself his own. Now he exercises his 
own mind, and ponders well the lessons of experience and 
observation. And there is a still more profound secret of 
- his devotedness and success. He is a man of prayer; he 
walks with God; he lives in the Spirit; he walks in the 
Spirit; he wrestles for the blessing. He feels his own 
weakness and insufficiency, and casts himself on the power 
of his omnipotent Redeemer. And as he comes forth on 
the Sabbath morning to his loved employment, his heart 
glows and his face shines, as one who has been in converse 
with heaven. This is the grand secret of his intensity, his 
devotion to his work, his zeal and regularity in the per- 
formance of it, the stillness and thoughtfulness of his class, 
the progress which marks his career, the blessing which 
attends his labors. He is in earnest; and even the transient 
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visitor can see that his-is the purpose of an undivided 
heart, the toil of one who labors for God and eternity. 

Such, dear friends, was the image which rose up before 
my mind, as I read the announcement of the theme upon 
which I am called to address you. I saw before me the 
Sunday-school teacher fully. acquainted with his work; 
his whole soul engaged in it; seeking to approve himself 
unto God; and willing “to spend and be spent” for Christ, 
and the souls of yonder youthful group, for whom he ex- 
pects to render an account in the day of the Lord. 

There are many elements entering into the character 
of “the Sunday-school teacher acquainted with his work;” 
and it would be vain for me to attempt to describe them 
all. But I will endeavor to sketch an outline, which, if 
filled up by my valued friends present, may tend to fit 
them for growing usefulness, for larger measures of bappi- 
ness in their work, and for a joyous meeting with their 
little charge at the judgment-seat of Christ. 

Let me have their fervent prayers, that the present ad- 
dress may not be fruitless of benefit to the great cause 
which lies so near to their hearts and mine. I observe, 
then, 

I. That “the Sunday-school teacher acquainted with his 
work,” is one who knows its responsibility. 

It is well to be impressed with the conviction, that every 
one who undertakes to teach anything to another, con- 
tracts a certain amount of responsibility. If he lose sight 
of this, he will, in all probability, fail in accomplishing his 
object. This sense of responsibility cannot be separated 
from the voluntary exercise of Christian benevolence. It 
presses with its full weight upon the Sunday-school teacher. 
He has a full right to consider well, in the first instance, 
whether he is called, in the providence of God, to devote 
himself to this work; but having made his decision, he is 


as responsible for the obligations involved in it as if his 
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choice of occupation had not been at the disposal of his 
own will. The nature of this responsibility should be well 
and deeply pondered. 

In a sense never to be lost sight of, the Sunday-school 
teacher has made himself responsible, by his own act, to 
God, for the spiritual care of the class committed to him. 
As in God’s sight, he has said, “I will do all in my power 
to form the minds and characters of these children, to lay 
open to them the fountains of divine knowledge, to guide 
them into the way of peace, to introduce them to the Friend 
of sinners.” To feel aright this responsibility to God, lies 
at the very foundation of the Sunday-school teacher’s work. 
Nothing will be done to purpose without it. Every other 
standard of obligation will be found to be too low, and 
mean, and powerless in the absence of this. Our chief 
engagement, in this work, is with God. We are acting 
for him; to him we must look for approval; to him we 
must render our final account. 

There is a responsibility, too, contracted by the Sunday- 
school teacher to the charge committed to him. He has 
undertaken to be their teacher in sacred things— the 
things which belong to their peace.” Another cannot do 
his work; and if he neglects it, or performs it amiss, the 
consequences to himself and to his class may be lamentable 
beyond expression. He must teach nothing but truth, 
divine truth; and, in order to this, he must be acquaint- 
ed with it, and carefully discriminate between truth and 
error. His engagement is to teach the simple elements of 
the Gospel, and to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with them, that he may be able to fulfill his mission. His 
duty and his ambition ought to be, to teach Christian truth — 
in the best way; to make it intelligible to the youthful and 
untutored mind ; to convey it with interest and impression 
to the heart. Let him reflect continually upon the evil or 
the good effects which must spring from the subject and 
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mode of his teaching—an evil or a good which will be ac- 
cruing every time he stands up before his class; and for 
which, as far as means are concerned, he is absolutely 
responsible. He has undertaken a great and a solemn 
duty, in consenting to become the teacher of a class of 
young immortals; and they will rise up in judgment 
against him, if by any fault of his they are not conducted 
into paths of peace and holiness. 

Nor must the Sunday-school teacher forget the respon- 
sibility which he has contracted to his fellow-laborers in 
the same delightful field. He must be in communication 
with them; he must co-operate with them; he must-be a 
link of harmony among them; he must keep up the respect, 
the influence, and the authority of his superintendent. 
One upstart, ignorant, ill-tempered teacher, may disturb 
the repose, the order, and the efliciency of a whole school. 
Where such a teacher creeps in unawares, the sooner he 
is removed the better. If he is allowed to keep his place, 
he will corrupt others, and fearfully arrest and hinder the 
work of God. I observe, 

Il. That “the Sunday-school teacher acquainted with 
his work,” will duly estimate its importance. 

In fact, he will mainly gather his notion of its respon- 
sibility from the sense he has acquired of its importance. 
The collecting together, in our day, of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people in our Sabbath-schools, is, to say the 
least, an imposing spectacle. How different the position 
of such children, if they were left to follow the bent of 
their own inclinations, and were suffered to run wild in 
the streets or the fields! In a mere national point of 
view, how great must be the effect of Sunday-school opera- 
tions upon the moral and social welfare of society! Who 
can accurately estimate the benefit which Sunday-schools 
are conferring upon the body politic ; in preventing crime, _ 
dispersing savage ignorance and brutality, and diffusing 
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order and peace? Those rulers who, by depressing the 
voluntary character of education, would extract more than 
half its power, but little think what an injury they would 
inflict on posterity. I thoroughly believe that our Sunday- 
schools, single-handed and alone, have done more for the 
amelioration of the masses of society, in our day, than all 
the grammar-schools and colleges of the empire. They 
have reached a numerous class, who had been almost, if 
not altogether, neglected; and reached them by that kind 
of agency which is most likely to affect for good. 

But solemn and striking as are these general views of 
the benefits accruing from Sunday-schools, and amply as 
they are verified by our national statistics, and especially 
by the records of our crime and prison discipline,—yet 
they are not the views which most deeply affect the con- 
science and the heart of the pious Sunday-school teacher, 
as he endeavors to form a proper estimate of the importance 
of his work. He may be a true patriot in feeling—for as 
a philanthropist he cannot be otherwise; but his aim, at 
its first bound, is loftier than the highest perch that the 
mere secular statesman can reach. He is touched with 
sympathy for a being over whom hangs an immortal des- 
tiny, but who is rising into life without any proper estimate 
of the boundless prospect which opens before him. He 
thinks of the most ragged and disorderly child that comes 
into one of our Sunday-schools as the possessor of an in- 
ternal and spiritual principle that will survive 


“The wreck of matter, 
And the crush of worlds.” 


He sees that every child before him is capable of indefinite 
improvement and happiness. He knows that the evil 
principles which lurk within its bosom, and which are 
powerfully developing themselves with its advancing years, 
may be counteracted and overcome. He is stirred and 
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overwhelmed with the thought, that this unpromising 
child is accessible to all the blessings of salvation; that, 
notwithstanding all its unsightliness and disorder, and in- 
cipient depravity, it may become an “heir of God, and 
a joint heir with Christ.” He feels, too, that he is in pos- 
session of a secret which, if communicated, will make it 
wise, and happy, and pure—the fit associate, in a better 
world, of angels and glorified spirits. 

My dear friends, you can never see the full importance 
of your work, but in the light of eternity. You may 
spread many a sweet and fragrant flower in the path of 
youth, as it treads the road that conducts to immortality ; 
but you must contemplate the matchless dignity and gran- 
deur of your undertaking, in the final glory and felicity to 
which it may introduce the objects of your generous sym- 
pathy and care. The Sunday-school teacher who is not 
burdened, and even oppressed, with this view of his work, 
is yet, in the truest sense, unacquainted with it; he may 
have many equipments for the task on which he has 
entered, but he is lacking in the main one; he is without 
the impulse of the most powerful of all motives; he strug- 
gles not for the salvation of his youthful charge; and his 
whole course will be feeble and unproductive, just because 
it is not directed to the one great object, which it is the 
design of the Sunday-school to accomplish. Dear friends, 
when you haye had your souls filled with the one great 
purpose of your delightful calling, viz., to endeavor to save 
the souls of the little ones committed to your care, you will 
have taken the most important step towards an acquaintance 
with your work; nay, in this one step, you will have done 
much towards facilitating, and rendering successful, the 
whole undertaking upon which you have entered. I 
observe, 

Ill. That “the Sunday-school teacher acquainted with 
his work,” will make himself familiar with its detacls. 
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In all well-regulated schools there must be wisely- 
adjusted plans of operation, for the orderly and successful 
conduct of such institutions. If order be Heaven’s first 
law, sure I am that it is one of the first requisites towards 
prosperity in our Sunday-school movements. Without it, 
there will be an endless confusion, counteracting the best 
efforts of the best-qualified teachers. Nothing is more for- 
cibly impressed upon my~ mind, by all the experience and 
observation of the past, than that too much pains cannot be 
taken in our schools, in order to establish a thoroughly good 
system for working and discipline. Any labor that could 
be expended on such a system would be abundantly remu- 
nerative.. For the lack of rational and workable plans, 
many schools are either suffered to languish, or sink down 
into utter confusion and ruin. One great hindrance in 
the way of improvement here, is tyrannous custom, and 
inveterate love of existing plans—whether they be wise 
or foolish, practical or the reverse. Why should not every 
school innovate upon former usage, if evidence can be ad- 
duced that such innovation would contribute to its greater 
order and efficiency ? 

But the thought I wish now to impress upon my dear and 
respected friends is, that the existing plan of a school, so 
long as it obtains, should be carried out to the letter; and 
that every teacher should conscientiously contribute his 
quota of service towards the full triumph of law, order, and 
discipline. One teacher who, from ignorance, conceit, or 
self-will, does not fall in with the prescribed regulations 
of his school, is a serious obstacle to the comfort of his 
fellow-teachers, to the harmony and efficiency of the insti- 
tution, and to the reasonable and legitimate influence of 
the superintendent. 

If this be correct, it must follow, that no such teacher, 
after suitable means have been employed for securing sub- 
mission to legitimate rule, should be retained in any of our 
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schools; nor is it less obvious that the first duty of every 
Sunday-school teacher, in entering on his work, is to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with it; to understand all 
the existing rules and regulations of the school; to conform 
himself to them with an exact precision ; and to throw his 
whole influence into the scale of order and good govern- 
ment. 

I have heard it sometimes hinted that, as all Sunday- 
school teachers are voluntary, and even gratuitous, agents, 
it will not do to be as strict with them as if they held 
office upon a different tenure. J entirely differ from this 
opinion. There is no hardship, no curtailment of proper 
liberty, in submitting to rule; and the teacher who con- 
sults his own happiness, the comfort of others, and the 
prosperity of the cause, will be as rigid a disciplinarian 
upon himself, as if the permanent well-being of the school 
depended upon himself. 

Nor will the teacher who desires to be acquainted with 
his work content himself with the mere routine of orderly 
duty. He will seek to do everything as efficiently as pos- 
sible; and for this purpose, he will be constantly aiming 
at self-improvement. All his duties will be gone about 
with intelligence and energy. He will be invariably 
interested himself in what he is doing, because he under- 
stands it, and feels its importance; and the result will be, 
that his class will be interested too; for you rarely see a 
teacher who takes pains with his mind and methods of 
teaching, who has the mortification of addressing himself 
to a listless class. In going round the classes in a school, 
I would engage to report, from the very look of things, 
what number of efficient teachers are engaged in the work. 
I observe, ; 

IV. That “the Sunday-school teacher acquainted with 
his work,” will watch over his spirit. 

Every sphere has its besetments ard temptatiors ; and 
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the Sunday-school teacher is by no means exempt from 
the operation of this common law. There is danger lest 
pride and vanity should mar his whole work. I am sure 
I have seen this happen. Nor do I wonder at the fact, 
when I look at the circumstances of the case. A youth, 
often but ill-instructed himself, becomes a teacher in one 
of our Sunday-schools. His new position attaches im- 
portance to him; and if he is not sensitive to his danger, 
he is apt to forget how little he knows, and to think mainly 
of himself in the character of instructor. Where this is 
the case, there is ordinarily an end to all improvement ; 
and the once hopeful youth becomes stunted both in intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth, and is really injured by his 
accession to the Sunday-school. 

Now, the only effectual counteraction to this state of 
mind, is a calm and steady determination to seek, by all 
legitimate means, an increase of knowledge. This will 
show the aspiring youth his remaining ignorance, and will 
preserve him from wrecking his little bark on the rock of 
spiritual pride. A Sunday-school teacher who aims steadily 
at the cultivation of his mind, will not be likely to give pain 
to those who have reached higher attainments than him- 
self; and he will be sure to receive the aid and greeting 
of those who are able to direct his reading, and to give a 
useful bias to the knowledge which he may acquire. 

I take it, that humility, zeal, affection, and devotion, 
combine to constitute that temper of mind which is the 
ornament, the dignity, and the protection of the Sunday- 
school teacher. If he is humble, he will ever realize his 
infirmity and short-coming in the sight of God, and this 
will prompt him to exercise forbearance and lowliness of 
mind towards others, his associates in the work to which 
he has been called. It will, moreover, draw down upon 
his labors that blessing without which all will be in vain; 
for “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
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humble.” If he is full of hallowed zeal, kindled at the foot 
of the cross, and sustained by the power of faith, he will 
never become “weary in well doing;” he will never be 
unwilling to make sacrifices ; he will never be absorbed 
in self; he will never yield to discouragements; he will 
never sacrifice the great object to which he has devoted 
his life, for any of those trifiing mortifications which may 
spring up in his path;—but will go forward with persever- 
ing determination in his work, feeling that he is devoted 
to the noblest undertaking that can engage the energies of 
any human being under the sun. If he is endowed with 
a loving spirit, he will be a link of hallowed fellowship 
among all who take part with him in his work of faith. 
His will truly be a labor of love: there will be an atmos- 
phere of kindness surrounding him, which will endear him 
to his class and to his fellow-teachers. Never will he fan 
the embers of strife; never will he originate petty and 
unmanly jealousies; never will he wait for the halting of 
any of his associates; but, studying the. meekness and 
gentleness of his divine Master, he will diffuse the fra- 
grance of his character all around him, and will prove him- 
self, though unconscious of it, to be a “ Sunday-school 
teacher acquainted with his work.” If he is eminently 
given to prayer, he will lay hold upon Omnipotence; and 
will draw down upon all his labors the smile, the approba- 
tion, and the blessing of God. I observe, 

Finally. That “the Sunday-school teacher acquainted 
with his work,” will keep his eye steadfastly fixed on the 
coming reward. 

He forgets not the present reward—the reward of a 
good conscience, that he is seeking in his work to please 
God and to save souls; the reward of faithfulness and 
diligence which attends on him who is no loiterergin his 
work; the reward of the approbation of the wise and the 


» good, who see and smile upon his unostentatious and faith- 
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ful toil; the reward of that success with which God crowns 
his endeavors in the attention, the improvement, and the 
affection of his class; the reward of the co-operation and 
esteem of his fellow-laborers, who regard him as a “ brother 
beloved,” and who would look upon his retirement from 
office as a calamity to the school. 

But, beyond all this, he looks forward to a higher and 
more permanent testimony to the work in which he is en- 
gaged. He lives in the immediate prospect of an eternal 
world. He anticipates the period when he and his youth- 
ful charge shall meet before the great white throne. To 
that final and solemn hour he seeks to refer the results of 
his present anxious endeavors to save the souls of the 
young committed to him; with humble hope he. expects 
to meet some of theni as his “joy and crown of rejoicing 
in the day of the Lord;” he thinks with rapture of seeing 
them as sparkling gems in the crown of the glorious Me- 
diator; he looks forward to the reward of faithful service; 
he endures all his toil, and anxiety, and self-sacrifice, in pros- 
pect of listening at last to that welcome and joyful plaudit, 

_ “ Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” The Sunday-school teacher who thus labors 
in the full view of eternity—in full prospect of his great 
and solemn account—in full purpose of heart that he will 
be faithful unto death—in the full consciousness that he is 
Christ’s servant, and that from Christ at last he shall re- 
ceive his crown and his reward—affords demonstrative 
proof that he is acquainted with his work, and that he is 
one who gives himself to it in the spirit of faith, self- 
sacrifice, prayer, and dependence on the grace and bless- 
ing of God. 
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I PARTICULARLY wish you, teachers, to regard me as your 
friend ; to view me as your unpretending, but sincere ad- 
viser in the Lord; to consider that I would identify my 
interests with yours—my happiness with yours—my pros- 
perity in the Church with yours: your labors and mine— 
your usefulness and mine—are associated ; indeed, they are 
inseparable. If I do good in the pulpit, it is through your 
instrumentality; and if you are useful in the Sunday- 
school, it is by the Lord blessing the labors, and answering 
the prayers, of your minister. Let us then always plan 
together, work together, pray together, strive together, to dif- 
fuse the knowledge of the Scriptures; to enlarge the 
boundaries of Zion; and to win young immortals to Christ 
Jesus, who will train them for his Church below, and at 
last advance them to his Church above. 

You have requested from your minister a few Scriptural 
and seasonable directions, to aid you in the exemplification 
of your character, and in the prosecution of your under- 
taking: will you, then, practically attend to the following 
concise and appropriate counsels ; and remember they are 
dictated from love to you, and an ardent desire for your 
increased prosperity. 

As Sunday-school teachers, 

I. Let your object be well defined, and broadly exhibited. 

Let your aims be simple and transparent. Let your 
purpose be specific and precise. Let there be no indefinite- 
ness or uncertainty in relation to the end you would secure. 
Let it be seen that you have one character to sustain; 
namely, to teach the young the way of salvation: that you 
have one effort to make, to win them to Christ, and not to 
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a party: that you have one desire to cherish, to be instru- 
mental in rescuing the young from the misery of hell, and 
in advancing them to the glory and bliss of heaven. A 
Sunday-school teacher must be surrounded by no cloud. 
He must be no trimmer. It must not be difficult to ascer- 
tain what he means and wishes todo. It must be seen by 
all, that he has a work to execute—a calling to fulfill—a 
warfare to accomplish—an object to obtain; and, like the 
apostle, he must say, “This one thing I do.” ‘Teachers, 
whenever you meet with your children; whatever the ex- 
ercises in which you engage; whether you teach them to 
read, to commit hymns, catechisms, or portions of the Word 
of God, to memory; tell them, O, ever tell them, that it is 
your great business, your ruling desire, to bring them to 
Christ, the children’s Saviour. Then directness, force, 
and efficiency, will be given to all your labors. 

As Sunday-school teachers,” 

II. Be enlightened, especially in relation to the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Be persons of reading. Indulge sound and continued 
reflection. Accustom yourselves to the habit of discrimina- 
tion—of intelligent and accurate comparison. Pursue 
valuable and well-directed inquiries. Let the mental 
powers be all exercised, and be assiduously cultivated. 
You will find that intellectual culture will be of immense 
importance to you, especially in the present age. It will 
give you weight. It will extend your influence. It will 
secure your usefulness. It will confer on you numerous 
advantages of the highest moment. Ignorant teachers will 
not accomplish much now: indeed, are they qualified for 
discharging the duties of the Sunday-school at all? And 
it is of absolute importance that you be well read in the 
Scriptures; that you be not only accurate in your acquaint- 
ance, but familiar with the Word of God; that the histories 
which it furnishes—the doctrines which it unfolds—the 
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directions which it offers—the maxims which it expresses 
—the parables which it narrates—the invitations which it 
tenders—the promises which it makes—the admonitions 
which it utters—and the encouragements which it imparts, 
—should be habitually present to your minds, in order that 
you may be amply prepared for your work; that you may 
have facility in instructing the young in the great princi- 
ples of Christianity; that efficiency may be communicated 
to your efforts ; and that your profiting, both mentally and 
religiously, may appear to all. 

How superior is the position which is oceupied by an 
intelligent, and especially by a Seripturally intelligent 
teacher, to that which is commanded by one whose under- 
standing has not been cultivated ; whose intellect has not 
been disciplined; whose powers have never been awakened 
and invigorated by careful thought—by close and accurate 
reading. Teachers! see, I entreat you, that by intelligent 
reflection, and enlarged Scriptural inquiry, you are pre- 
pared for your great undertaking; and, like “the man of 
God” himself, be “furnished for every good word and 
work.” 

As Sunday-school teachers, 

Ill. Be systematic. 

You will accomplish little, very little, in the Sunday- 
school, without this. You may be intelligent, possess su- 
perior abilities, and cultivate genuine piety; still, if you 
are not systematic in your operations, they will be in a 
great measure frustrated. Have your plan judicious, en- 
lightened, carefully and maturely formed; and let it be 
adhered to. Do not deviate from it without an ample 
reason. Many teachers in our Sunday-schools do all by 
fits and starts; everything is executed from mere impulse. 
There is no arrangement, no punctuality, nothing is clearly 
and wisely. defined ; and we know what is the result—all 
is uncertainty, all is confusion ; and in consequence of the 
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want of regulation, their labors have little power and effi- 
ciency. The children soon observe how careless and pre- 
cipitate these teachers are; how ill-arranged in all their 
procedure; how ill-digested and comparatively, abortive 
are all their efforts. 

Sunday-school teachers! it is an advice which we would 
urge on you, as one of pre-eminent importance ; essential 
to your respectability, progress, and usefulness ;—to carry 
out, in all your operations, an intelligent and matured 
system. Not that we wish to impose a weight on you, 
which would prevent the elasticity and free play of your 
movements; not that we would throw any fetters around 
you, which would effectually check the unrestricted de- 
velopment of your energies: quite the reverse. Still, we 
would earnestly say to you,—F orm a wise plan, and never 
depart from it.. Lay down certain great principles, and 
let them be vigorously carried out. Mark your course 
clearly, according to the Word of God, and the circum- 
stances in which you are placed; and steadily pursue it. 
And while the teacher without plan, without precision, 
without any system whatever, is always in a state of un- 
certainty and confusion, and accomplishing little good,— 
the wisdom and beauty of your procedure will be apparent; 
the respectability of your mental and religious character 
will be fully exhibited: and as years pass away, it will be 
very obvious to yourselves and others, that you are not 
laboring in vain in the Lord. 


“Jesus will crown, at length, 
The work he has begun ; 
And, with a will, afford you strength 
In all his ways to run.” 
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_A minister of the gospel once put the following question 
to the celebrated actor, Garrick :—*“ How is it that your per- 
formances, which are but pictures of the imagination, produce 
so much more effect than our sermons, which are all reali- 
ties?” Startling inquiry! “And how characteristic was 
the reply! “Because,” said Garrick, “we represent our 
fictions as though they were realities, and you preach your 
realities as though they were fictions.” May not this 
striking observation be too frequently, and too painfully - 
applied, to many who are professedly engaged in the noble 
and arduous undertaking of training the young for the ser- 
vice of the Redeemer? Is there not too often a want of 
fervor—a lack of earnestness—in enunciating, within the 
Sabbath-school sphere, those illustrious truths which alone 
“ make wise unto salvation,” ill-becoming their vast magni- 
tude and importance? Are not those spirit-stirring truths 
“which illumine the sacred page, too frequently announced 
in a style more calculated to deaden, than arouse, the sym- 
pathies of those to whom they are addressed? Surely, if 
in any case true earnestness should be called into active 
operation, it is in presenting to the young and tender mind 
those sublime and mysterious themes which revelation 
alone can discover, and in which are bound up their im- 
perishable interests. 

Whatever other topics may be presented to the admiring 
gaze—astronomy, with its sublime calculations—geology, 
with its stupendous researches—philosophy, with its noble 
achievements—the vast and extensive range of objects pre- 
sented in the walks of science and the pursuits of literature 
—all, all are subservient, or ought to be rendered subservi- 
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ent, to that science of all others the most noble and exalt- 
ing, the science of redemption—redemption through the 
hallowed cross. Iv rises higher than those glittermg orbs 
which stud the spangled arch of heaven. Iv penetrates 
deeper than those incrustations to which geology assigns an 
antiquity so remote. . Ir stretches its hallowed pinions 
wider than the range of philosophy, with its widely diversi- 
fied and almost endless forms of development. “The science 
of RELIGION points above the starry spheres, to regions of 
imperishable bliss—beneath the strata of this sublunary ball, 
to realms of unending woe, and wide as the immeasurable 
circuit of eternity itself, may its developments be found— 
hence, ‘it shall exist when all others have perished; the 
most vigorous, when all others sink in one general devasta- 
tion; the most conspicuous, when all others have been blot- 
ted from the page of history by the obliterating hand of 
time. Ir, like the spirit for which it is called into being, 
and which it is designed to bless, : 


“Shall flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt, amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 


Surely, with sucha theme as the basis of our labors, and 
such stupendous issues as its ultimatum, our instructions 
should be communicated with a degree of earnestness cor- 
respondent to its sublimity. A few considerations will ex- 
emplify the necessity of this principle in the instruction of 
the young. 

In the Sunday-school there are surely circumstances 
sufficiently powerful to awaken and sustain this feeling of 
earnestness. The vast importance of those themes which 
demand the most prominent position in the instructions of 
these hallowed institutions—the solemn obligations of the 
teacher to impress the momentous truths of religion on the 
tender minds of his youthful flock—and the all-important 
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issues flowing from the efforts thus put forth in the service 
of the Reedeemer—al/ demand earnestness in the instructor 
of the young. And, O, could this spirit be more generally 
awakened among the multitude of Sabbath-school teachers 
throughout the land,.what a change would speedily be 
visible in this interesting sphere! Is it not to be feared that 
the lack of earnestness in the teacher is one grand reason 
why so much difficulty is experienced in conducting the 
youth of our Sunday-schools to the Saviour? Were our 
efforts to impress the solemn and momentous truths of 
religion on the mind more characterized by this spirit— 
were the objects of our care more frequent witnesses of our 
deep anxiety on their account—did our ardent spirits kindle 
more deeply with enthusiasm whenever the stirring theme 
of salvation through a Sayiour’s blood was taken on our lips 
—in short, were we more in earnest, what mighty results 
might we not anticipate! Then would they “take know- 
ledge of us, that we had been with Jesus”—that we had 
imbibed his spirit, and were imitating his fervent zeal—that 
their salvation was not with us a matter of mere trifling 
moment, but one of lasting and immeasurable importance 
—that in presenting to their minds those exalted topics 
which adorn the sacred page, and pressing them on their 
reception, our ruling motive, our only anxiety, is to lead 
them in that road which conducts to a blissful peconine ici 
beyond the grave. 

If, then, we would have greater success in winning souls 
to Christ, let us be more in earnest. Let this spirit cireu- 
late through the whole Sunday-school sphere—let it im- 
pregnate our addresses, stimulate our appeals, and rouse 
our whole spirits into action. Fellow-teachers, if you would 
be useful in extending the powerful and all-subduing in- 
fluence of the Cross, “be in earnest.” Let us hear the 
united voices of millions of the rising race, emerging Sab- 


bath after Sabbath from the*various streets and lanes of 
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the cities, towns, and villages of this great country, and 
crowding our. Sunday-schools—rising up to occupy the 
places rendered vacant by the passing away of the present 
generation—let the united voice of this mighty host—the 
future denizens of our much-loved land—utter in our ears 
the stirring entreaty, «Be in earnest.” Let the fearful 
destiny which awaits this mighty throng, form an incentive 
to diligence, and excite in us a spirit of deep earnestness. 
From the awful throne of “tHe Evernat,” encircled by 
the splendors of. Deity, where heavenly intelligences hymn 
their sacred symphonies, let us hear the solemn word of 
appeal urging us to “be in earnest.” From the dark and 
dreary regions of despair, “where their worm dieth not, 
and their fire is not quenched,” let us hear again the ex- 
postulatory entreaty, “Be in earnest.” And from the re- 
splendent plains of light; where, before the azure throne, 
are gathered the happy flock—spirits redeemed by precious 
blood, and saved by sovereign grace, and at length garnered 
in the heavenly fold—where stand the trophies of Sunday- 
school tuition—the noble throng who were there nursed 
for God and heaven—the shining ranks of scholars who 
now adorn the heavenly plains, and shine as diadems in 
the Saviour’s crown—from thence, let us hear the rever- 
beration of the. spirit-stirring, fervent entreaty, “Be in 
earnest.” Roused into ardor by the solemn contemplation 
of this theme, let us buckle on afresh our Christian armor, 
and, relying on Aim who has promised us his richest bless- 
ing, go, fellow-teachers, go up “to the help of the Lord, to 
the help of the Lord against the mighty,” and let even the 
feeblest effort in this noble work be characterized by a spirit 
of deep and anxious earnestness. 
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Ir we love our pupils, we must wish them to reverence 
the worship of God. If they talk, or are otherwise disor- 
derly, during the hymn of praise, during the reading of 
God’s Word, or, above all, during prayer, we cannot sup- 
pose that they are attentive. We are almost certain that 
they are not recognizing God’s presence, and the pro- 
bability is, that they will carry away with them the natural 
influence. They will go out disorderly; they will be dis- 
orderly in the street; and thence carry the evil influence 
into their homes. The habit of disorder will grow upon 
them. : 

I consider order in.a class absolutely necessary to moral 
and intellectual training. Allow me, then, to offer the 
following suggestions :— 

When a signal is given for silence, the teacher should 
be silent. I do not only mean that they should cease 
teaching, but that they should not utter one word. Talk- 
ing will never procure silence. Of course, this remark 
does not apply to the superintendent or his substitute. 
The effect of his one voice is very different from that of 
several of the teachers making such remarks as the follow- 
ing :—“ Be quiet, Emma.” “Sit still, Lucy, like a good 
child.” “You must not talk now, James: we are going 
to pray,” d&e. 

The intention is doubtless good; but the effect is bad. 
To those who have never tried the plan of the teachers all 
being perfectly silent, this may appear a chimera; but, 
after seven years’ experience as a teacher, I have much 
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pleasure in stating that I never knew a case in which it 
did not succeed. A silent teacher and a silent class, a 
talkative teacher and a talkative class, are cause and effect. 
Of course, I do not mean that silence alone will produce 
silence, but it is indispensable. 3 

Show the children that you make a point of keeping an 
eye upon your class, from the time the signal is given to 
‘the time of dismission. Watchfulness and silence on the 
part of the teacher will assuredly meet their reward. There 
is a difficulty. It is not easy to be silent when we wish 
to talk, or when (from habit) we think a word would do 
good. 

Still, this difficulty is to be overcome. Let the teacher 
employ part of the talking time in talking about order, 
and make the children acquainted with their intention of 
being silent themselves. 

To obtain silence and stillness during prayer, the indi- 
vidual who conducts the service would find it answer well 
to stop when he hears the first whisper or movement. 
That would generally be enough, without any of the 
teachers opening their eyes. Their example of reverence 
‘would be of more use in obtaining reverential attention, 
‘than any interference with the children whilst prayer is 
being offered. I am sure a heavy burden would thus be 
‘taken off our superintendents; the school-room would be 
more agreeable, both to teachers and children; and He 
who said, “ Let all things be done decently and in order,” 
would be glorified. 

Order is said to be heaven’s first law. Those, therefore, 
who are endeavoring to train children for heaven, should 
cultivate a keen perception of what good order requires ; 
then they should take unwearied pains to maintain it, not 
at the expense of instruction, but as a means of securing 
the proper results of all teaching. The ‘remarks which 
follow may be considered as maxims established by experi- 
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ence, most of them applying with equal force to the man- 
agement of Sunday-schools and day-schools. 

Mildness, vigilance, and decision, are the characteristics of 
good government. In codes of discipline, “ the law of kind- 
ness,” is as invariable in its influence, as are the laws of na- 
ture; but it requires judgment and prudence in its appli- 
cation. Vigilance has been called “ the strongest arm of 
the law.” It has one other strong arm—“the law of 
kindness,”—which, by a moral force, persuades to duty, 
and insensibly compels to obey. Decision gives stability 
to government ;—while vigilance. prevents the occurrence 
of evil. A spirit of kindness adds a-genial influence to 
both ; preventing either from being abused—by enabling 
the reasoning faculties to be successfully addressed, and the 
enlightened conscience to be convinced of wrong. Hence, 
punishment is more likely to be justly and judiciously ad- 
ministered ; for firmness will not, then, run into tyranny— 
nor vigilance be exercised in a spirit of espionage. Thus, 
it will be found, that mildness, vigilance, and decision, with 
Jirmness, make up the “all in all” of the discipline and 
government of a school; and, if properly blended, must 
secure success under all circumstances. 

The Teacher must begin his government with the disci- 
pline of himself. ‘‘ He that ruleth his own spirit, is better 
than he that taketh a city.” When he has obtained this 
victory, he is prepared to govern others. Children are so 
much the creatures of imitation, that it is all important 
that they have a good model. “As is the teacher, so will 
be the school.”’ It is therefore requisite, that the teacher 
rigidly discipline himself, by carefully cultivating habits of 
neatness, cleanliness, and order, gentleness of manner, a 
watchful self-control, and a cheerful spirit. If the light of 
the sun be needful to diffuse comfort and physical energy 
throughout a school,—no less important, from the power 
of its moral influence, is the light of a cheerful countenance, 
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with pleasing tones of voice, and activity and earnestness 
of manner. These are grand essentials, therefore, in the 
moral atmosphere of a school. In speaking, let the use of 
the rising inflection prevail ; then, the falling inflection of the 
voice of reproof will be more felt, and ‘better understood. 
Encouragement inspires confidence, and children, more 
than others, need it. Let it be given, in all cases, when it 
can be honestly done. Toa want of this sort of manage- 
ment, is to be ascribed the timidity and reserve, so often 
evidenced among pupils, by a hesitating manner, a low 
voice, and a tone of inquiry in response—especially before 
strangers; while a proper degree of encouragement will 
make them confident and spirited, eager to tell all they 
know, and in an audible tone of voice—all the while 
watchful for an opportunity to reply. Encouragement has 
@ magic charm to influence mental and moral improvement. 
In the regular orders of command, the teacher’s voice 
should seldom or never be heard. Approbation, and dis- 
pleasure too, may very often be as well expressed by looks 
and gestures, as by words; and sometimes better. Such 
is the language of nature, and the medium of the first 
moral lessons of infancy,—and therefore well understood. 
In giving orders, signs are always preferable to words. 
A gentle tap on the desk with the forefinger, a single and 
slight sound of the bell, or a slight clap of the hands, will 
sooner command and fix attention, than noise or blustering. 
Gentle sounds act by sympathy on the nervous system, and 
enforce silence and order, when once the school is used to 
such a mode of discipline. But noise is never effectually 
prevented by noise ; or, if thus repressed, it is only for the 
moment; and it returns—as a spring recoils, on the remo- 
val of a weight. ‘A silent teacher makes a silent school.” 
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DISCIPLINE THE RESULT OF PROPER 
‘TEACHING. 


I rake my seat in one of the most troublesome classes in 
the Sunday-school. It is that class of boys» who will yet 
come to school regularly, and who as regularly try to annoy 
the teacher. They are the lads of the lower Bible class ; 
of an age sufficient -to give them assurance that they may 
do just as they like, and even enter into a contest with their 
teacher when he interferes with their proceedings. Their 
dispositions vary, some being more mild than others; but 
most of them do not approve of any check being placed 
upon their independence. Such as they are, I have long 
ceased to employ any coercive measures with them. I am 
to use my utmost endeavors to teach them the gospel. 
Now, as coercion belongs to the law, and not to the gospel, 
I consider that I am not to drill, to drive, to frighten, or to 
inflict punishment upon them. These things belong to the 
law, and I have no desire to be a legal teacher, because 
‘the letter killeth ;’ but I am very anxious to become a 
spiritual teacher, because “the Spirit giveth life.” If my 
scholars do give me trouble, that is what I may expect 
from them; if they interrupt my religious teaching, I can- 
not, knowing their nature, wonder at it; and if I feel some- 
what discouraged by their ways and manners, I take the 
blame to myself,—for to feel discouraged, with the word 
of divine truth before me, is my infirmity. I have, after 
several useless combats, and after many apparent failures, 
resolved to be invariably patient with the scholars; but 
have also determined that I will teach, and by teaching 
strive to bring my class into a satisfactory state of disci- 
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pline. I think that when scholars are requested to submit 
to a course of discipline, the propriety, reason, and design 
of which they do not understand, then order cannot be 
maintained without coercion; but if they once feel the 
power of truth so as to love it, and take pleasure in learning 
more about it, they will then be brought into a state by 
which they will easily govern themselves; and I regard no 
other course as justifiable in a Sunday-school. 

Upon this principle I give up governing by the usual 


~ methods, and lay on all the skill and intelligence of which 


I am capable, in order to maintain fully the character of a 
teacher. I consider that I know something, and ardently 
desire to know more, of that true gospel which Paul so 
earnestly taught, and not that selfish kind of gospel which 
trains children to become Pharisees, hypocrites, and formal- 
ists. ‘(Be a good boy, and God will love you!” “If you 
are obedient to what God says, then you will be happy.” 
«Pray to God every morning and night, and then he will 
take care of you!” Now there is not the slightest objection 
to the child being good, obedient, and prayerful; but there 
is a grand objection to teaching children that such actions 
are the procuring cause of God’s blessings. Do not chil- 
dren try to be good, to be obedient, and to pray; and do 
they riot find failure so common, as to lead them to suppose 
that religion is impossible; or else, from being satisfied with 
sentimental religion, to become such characters as have 
been previously stated? There is a philosophy in sacred 
things as well as in natural things; and we should be very 
cautious not to commit so great a mistake in religion, as to 
put the effect for the cause. Let the truth of the Bible be 
taught as God himself teaches it, and then we may be 
assured he will take care that it accomplishes that to which 
he sent it. 

There are three points which I have been constrained, 
from my experience in teaching, to adopt; and have been 
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much encouraged by observing the consequences upon my 
class. 

I am determined to teach, and therefore I take my stand 
upon,— 

First. The helpless point. 

I begin to teach under the consciousness of humiliating 
equality, feeling myself to be a poor sinner who has received 
mercy, and trying to bring other poor sinners to God, that 
he may bestow mercy upon them. Here teachers and 
scholars stand upon the same level, for God is no respecter 
of persons. With such feelings I bring forward truth after 
truth, exactly in the form of ideas in which the Scriptures 
have conveyed them to me, but in such language as I con- 
sider that the scholars can best understand. I teach on, 
rather deliberately and delicately, and endeavor to interest 
the thoughts of my scholars, and to reach their hearts and 
consciences. ‘The class for awhile goes with me; the scho- 
lars appear somewhat passive, their attention is almost un- 
broken. I watch, observe, and detect, that as these pene- 
trating truths proceed, they take some _ effect,—human 
nature is disturbed ; and how can it be otherwise, since it 
is evil, and becomes agitated by even slight attacks upon 
its cherished state. Some disorder begins to be seen in the 
class; and this, if not met and checked, will soon throw the 
whole course of proceedings into derangement. I then step 
up somewhat higher, and take my standing upon,— 

Second. The confident point. 

After a little opposition, we proceed. My convictions 
give me fortitude. I am in Christ, and am to teach his 
sterling truth without flinching. The scholars see the 
alteration in my appearance, and the increasing force of the 
words I utter. They are aroused to follow the train of 
thought, and the course of truth. My confidence in its 
reality excites renewed attention and interest: we are car- 
ried on with increasing ae of which the scholars show 
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themselyes-to be partakers, and some divine truths are now 


received into their minds, which by repetition in various 
forms of speech, with cheerfulness and yet seriousness. of 


manner, are likely to be retained, at least in their memories. 


All appears to go on satisfactorily; for a time the truth 
seems to strike home, the mind struggles under conviction, 
the conscience is awakened: these emotions are evidently 
becoming irritating and disagreeable to the scholars. They 
would escape from them,—they cannot fly; they mustremain. 
Restlessness of a peculiar kind begins, interruption ensues ; 
and then arises such a sort of antagonism as may be wit- 
nessed from corrupt human nature, even in childhood. 
When this state of things has risen to a certain pitch, then 
I find myself obliged to assume a different oly and take 
my standing upon,— 

Third. The conflict point. 

The sword of the Spirit must now be used adroitly, and 
with energy. I must maintain the truth, even at the risk 
of a moral combat. The mind, the passions, and the will 
yaay be more or less aroused to opposition. ‘The mind dis- 
covers the truth; the child is condemned by the truth; the 
heart loves not the means of its condemnation; the will re- 
volts against the truth. Yet the truth must prevail. -I feel 
now that I am entirely in the hands of the God of. truth. 
Many conflicts will have to be endured, if Divine permission 
be granted, and much grace and perseverance will be re- 
quired, to reap the full fruits of conquest. 

This is the teaching, mental and spiritual, which should 
be employed with scholars, and it will operate favorably on 
the external discipline and order of the class. Teachers, 
consider these statements, and may the Holy Spirit give 
you a right understanding in all these things. 
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Sunday-School Series, No. 36. 


THE PROPER METHOD OF CONDUCTING A 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Tue question is often asked, with great emphasis and in- 
terest, ‘‘ What is the best method of conducting a Sunday- 
school?” In attempting to answer it briefly, we shall pre- 
sume that the school has already been organized. We shall 
take it for granted that the superintendent, secretary, libra- 
rian, and the teachers and scholars, are all at their posts at 
the appointed hour. ’ 


I. OPENING EXERCISES. 


By universal consent, the opening exercises of a Sunday- 
school should be devotional. Public devotion may be con- 
ducted either by reading the Scriptures, singing, or prayer ; 
or by a union of these several exercises. In a Sunday- 
school it is well to vary them. Monotony destroys the 
interest of children, even in what is excellent; while variety 
stimulates attention, and arouses both thought and feeling. 
We will speak of each branch of devotion in order. 

1, Reapine.—(1.) The Scriptures may be read by the 
superintendent, or by any other person he may select.. The 
lesson should always be short, and read so well that all may 
understand it. Sometimes the lesson for the day may 
be illustrated. by a few brief and practical remarks. This 
plan can never succeed without study, preparation, and 
talent ; but with these, it may produce excellent results. 

(2.) The Scriptures may be read in concert to great ad- 
vantage. On this plan, the superintendent reads one verse, 
and the teachers and scholars another, alternately, all 
standing up. This style of reading is very pleasant, and 
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well calculated to enlist the attention of the school. We 
recommend it to universal adoption, at least occasionally. 

2. SINGING. —Singing is an exercise of great importance. 
In every Sunday-school it is well to have arrangements for 
training .children to sing systematically. If practicable, 
time should be allotted to this during the week. -When 
this is not practicable, an extra half-hour may be taken on 
the Sabbath. 

The first object in connection with singing as an opening 
exercise, is to have every member of the school unite in it. 
Hence the hymn should be adapted to the occasion, and 
also to the capacities and tastes of the singers. It is not 
necessary for this to select puerile verses. On the contrary, 
children will be found capable of admiring and loving the 
best sacred poetry; and, by means of it, of having their 
hearts impressed with imperishable truth, 

3. Prayer.—Public prayer should always be short, and 
in simple language. Nothing can be more out of place than 
a long prayer on general subjects at the opening of a Sunday- 
school. Then, peculiarly, ought the supplication offered, to 
be a making of our requests known to God in the plainest 
language possible. Childlike simplicity is always becoming 
those who present themselves as suppliants before their 
heavenly Father. As a means of giving variety and inter- 
est to devotional exercises, the superintendent would do 
well frequently to call on teachers,*male and female, in 
different parts of the room, to offer prayer. 

Prayer being ended, some superintendents proceed to call- 
ing the roll of teachers, in view of securing prompt attend- 
ance, and of giving those credit who do attend in season. 

The opening exercises of a Sabbath-school should always 
be commenced punctually at the appointed moment, and in 
ordinary circumstances should not exceed fifteen minutes 
in length. Five minutes each, should be allotted severally 
to reading the Scriptures, singing, and prayer. If either 
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exercise is to be prolonged, it should be the first. It has 
an excellent effect for the superintendent, at some stage of 
the opening services, to make a few pointed remarks re- 
specting any special providences that may have occurred 
during the week, or other topics calculated to impress the 
winded, of those present with solemnity and the apes tance 
of redeeming their time im the fear of God. 


II. RECITATIONS AND INSTRUCTION. 

Recitations and instruction should occupy most of the time 
allotted to the Sabbath-school. They should therefore be 
taken up immediately after the opening exercises, and dili- 
gently prosecuted till finished. Time passes rapidly with 
persons engrossed in the delightful employment of Scrip- 
ture study ; and teachers frequently lack time for develop- 
ing all the interest of their lesson. 

Respecting the best modes of teaching, preserving order, 
&c., &c., it is not necessary to remark, further than to refer 
the reader to the appropriate topics as treated in the pre- 
sent series of tracts. 

It may be simply added here, that the distribution of 
library-books, in itself an important matter, should be so 
conducted- as not to disturb or interrupt the recitations. 
The same remark may be made of the recitation of Scrip- 
ture proofs. 

III. OCCASIONAL EXERCISES. 

Under this head may be mentioned, Addresses from 
Visitors and Prayer-meetings. 

Ministers of the Gospel, distinguished strangers, and 
laborers from other parts of the Sunday-school vineyard, 
frequently visit Sunday-schools, as they have opportunity. 
Words fitly spoken by them on such occasions are likely to 
make an impression, and to be long remembered. Ten, 
fifteen, or, at most, twenty minutes, may be occasionally 
allotted to addresses from one or more such persons. In 
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the absence of visitors, it may be well to call out the teach- 
ers, in turn, for such addresses, giving them special charge 
to prepare themselves and to be short. Long speeches 
tire children, and waste time. : 
Prayer-meetings should be held monthly in a Sunday- 
school; on which occasion parents and friends should: be 
invited to be present, and take part with teachers and scho- 
lars in the exercises. In these meetings the great object of 
Sunday-school instruction—the conversion of souls—should 
not be for one moment lost sight of. It should be made 
the subject of earnest, fervent prayer, pleading continually 
the promises of God. Short addresses, short prayers, short 
hymns, and all to the point, are what make such meetings 
profitable ; and nothing else should be tolerated in them, 


IV. CONCLUDING EXERCISES. 


These may consist of an examination and review of the les- 
son recited ; a recitation of the catechism in concert; the 
announcement of the lesson for the next Sabbath; the 
propounding or solution of any curious and useful Serip- 
ture question ; a brief practical address from ‘the superin- 
tendent; and singing. These all, or each in turn, are 
appropriate exercises for the close of a Sunday-school. 
In our judgment, whatever else is omitted, the review of 
the lesson and the recitation of the catechism should always 
be strictly attended to. 

Singing may be made greatly instrumental of good order 
in the dismission of scholars from a Sunday-school room. 
Let a familiar hymn be announced, and as the school rises 
to sing it, let the classes march out slowly, and in order, into 
the aisles. If the room is so constructed that they can 
march quite around the centre block of seats, it is all: the 
better. In this way all the classes will soon be in the aisles, 
and prepared to march, two by two, quietly, and with calm 
feelings, directly into church, or on their way home. 
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The following remarks are the substance of a paper 
presented by Mr. Hebblethwaite, of Sheffield, England, at 
a conference of Sunday-school teachers held in Leeds. 
They apply with great force to the general subject, and 
cannot be read without profit by any reflecting person. From 
the nature of the subject, however, much must always be left 
to the judgment and experience of the officers of the school. 


TEACHERS, 


Tue great desideratum in our schools is, teachers thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of their office,—whose minds are 
resolutely bent on accomplishing the objects before them ; 
earnest, pious, devoted men and women, who fully realize 
the responsibilities of their station; who carry about them 
that zeal and earnestness which would overcome every diffi- 
culty, and make even an imperfect plan productive of 
abundant good. <“‘ An exquisite performer can bring better 
music out of a bad instrument, than a bad musician can 
out of a good one.” As a superintendent I would say, 
Give me the right men, and right method will be sure to 
follow. 

It has been said, that anybody will do for a Sunday- 
school teacher. My friends, that day is gone by. It would 
be a stigma, an eternal disgrace, to allow such things to be 
said now. Our Sunday-schools want, and they must have, 
the best men our churches contain,—the men of sturdy 
mind and moral influence,—men of matured judgment and 
intellectual power. Sunday-schools ought not to be left 
entirely in the hands of the young, on whom this work is 
too frequently devolved. It would be well if these truths 
were wisely and temperately argued in our churches, until 
those who stand aloof are roused to inquire, “ What can 
I do?” 

Having obtained within the school the best men that our 
churches can furnish, and having adopted a few plain and 
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simple rules as to the hour of commencement, and some 
other general division of time, proceed to a wise choice of a 
superintendent,—if possible, be unanimous in your election. 
Let him be one who is likely to have the confidence of the 
teachers, and the affections of the scholars; one who has 
his heart in the work; who will make the school his de- 
light,—who will think of it, pray for it, labor for it, not 
merely on the Sabbath-day, but every day. I lay more 
stress on men than on plans. Let the teachers be of the 
right kind, and success is almost sure to follow. There is 
no secret in the matter,—you may make your Sunday- 
school almost what you will, providing you will be at the 
requisite expense of time and toil. Sunday-schools will rise 
as the teachers themselves rise. 

It has been said, and truly, that Sunday-school teachers 
are not so efficient as they might be. This is acknowledged. 
Let but this truth be generally felt, and one essential point 
towards future amendment is gained: this is the first. step 
in the right direction. Our standard of teaching must be 
higher than it has been; our preparation more thorough ; 
our Biblical knowledge more extended ; the range of our 
vision widened. We must not be satisfied with present at- 
tainments here; “forgetting the things which are behind, 
we must press on to those that are before,” feeling assured. 
that God will most bless those efforts which in themselves 
are the likeliest to succeed. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

I have before said that he must be the best man that 
you can find, and when you are sure you have found him, 
keep him. In him the teachers must have confidence, and 
readily yield him, I do not say obedience, but I do say 
hearty and willing support and co-operation. Among the 
children his authority must be unquestioned. It must be 
universally known that he is master; there must be no 
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doubt on this point. Whatever it may cost to attain this 
position, it must be reached, or there will be no good ef- 
fected. I well remember how my mind was once deeply 
impressed, when I was a very young teacher, with the con- 
duct of a superintendent, who was called in to settle an un- 
ruly boy, who appeared to be more than a match for his 
own teacher. I think I see him now. With what a tone 
and manner it was said, “ My boy, if you come hither to be 
taught, I will teach you; but if you are come here to be 
master, you are come to a wrong place.”” This firmness on 
the part of the superintendent made a lasting impression, 
not only on the youth himself, but on the minds of all 
present. 

Having obtained a right man as superintendent, and an 
efficient, devoted, sincere, and earnest staff of teachers, we 
next proceed to the classification of the school. You will 
perceive that I say nothing on the best plans of obtaining 
scholars. I never met with any difficulties in this respect. 
Children are numerous in all quarters, and they are apt to — 
find their way to the place where efficient instruction is to 
be met with. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

With regard to the classification, much depends upon it, 
and it is a department wherein most of our schools are sus- 
ceptible of improvement. 

The natural, and perhaps the best division of a school, is 
into three sections, taught in separate rooms. 

The lowest sectioy, consisting of the infant class, contain- 
ing all children who are not able to read words of easy 
formation. 

The highest section, consisting. of the Bible classes, and 
containing elder youths, of both sexes, who are too old to 
mix with the children in the general school; and 

The middle section, consisting of all classes between these 
two extremes, 
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The lowest section to be taught on the infant system. 
The Bible and senior classes. Here I think an efficient 

teacher might in a considerable degree, or altogether, be 

left to his own judgment as to the method of conducting 
his class. Here success will almost entirely depend upon 
the personal qualification of the teacher, who himself should 
be a student well versed in the Scriptures, apt to teach, and 
able to give a reason to him that requireth. Such a teach- 
er would not be satisfied until he saw the entire of his 
charge in connection with the Christian church of which he 
himself is a pillar and an ornament. These senior classes 
ought to form the connecting link between the school and 
the church, and to be the source of increase and strength 

to every church to which they are attached. Z 
The middle division will form the-main body of the school. 

I suppose that the whole of the children in this section are 

able to read the Scriptures,—the higher companies with 

facility, the lower with some hesitation. The children 
should be divided into classes, containing about- twelve, 
each under its respective teacher. These classes should all 
study the same portion of Scripture at the same time. _ Be- 
fore the children are dismissed, a short catechetical address 
should be given, bearing on the lesson for the day. Prove 
the children with questions; as thorough instruction con- 
sists as much in getting knowledge out of a child as putting 
it in. I would have a set time especially appropriated to 
the examination of the whole school on the lessons of the 
preceding four Sabbaths. This should take place from the 
desk. The whole school should be arranged for collective 
and simultaneous teaching. The children should be encour- 
aged to answer either individually or together, at the discre- 
tion of the examiner. Here I would observe, that, in order 
to get the children to think, it is an excellent'plan, after 
putting the question to the whole school, not to allow one 
to answer,—make a pause;—let the superintendent look 
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around as though he were considering who should be ‘called 
upon: if this be managed with tact and spirit, attention will 
be excited, thought will be put in motion, order secured, and 
good effected. Many schools have teachers’ preparation 
classes, when the lesson for the following Sabbath is 
studied. These classes cannot be too highly commended, 
or too generally adopted. 

It will be observed that the above plan will require sepa- 
rate rooms. Unfortunately, most of our school-buildings 
consist merely of one room, be it larger or smaller, built to 
contain a certain number of children, without any reference 
to plan or division of classes. ‘This should be remedied, 
wherever it is practicable, by the addition of smaller rooms, 
or a division of the larger. : 


ORDER AND ATTENTION. 

With regard to the maintenance of order and attention, I 
would have these to iiow out of the arrangements for com- 
municating religious truth. There ought not to be sepa- 
rate and distinct machinery to produce these results. We 
do not attend in our places merely to keep order. If that 
were our object; we might with advantage call in the police, 
who perhaps would do that more efficiently than many 
who are now engaged. No; we have higher objects in 
view: yet these objects ought to be collateral—they ought 
to be attendants on the superior aims and objects... It has 
been said, that knowledge is power ; but we may venture an- 
other saying, that employment is order. The great secret is 
to keep every child fully and completely occupied, from the 
time he comes into the school until he leaves it. Let his 
attention be constantly engaged, or noise and confusion are 
sure to be the result. If you do not employ him, he will 
employ himself.. Good order is the result of good teach- 
ing. The greatest difficulty which I have yet met with, in 
regard to the government of a Sunday-school, has been in 
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Another important feature which Sunday-school teachers 
should endeavor to keep in view in the training of children, 
is to assist them in forming habits of self-government, espe- 
cially of the temper, and to encourage them in acts of kind- 
ness one to another. To effect this, it is proposed that 
fines should be instituted, so that any one finding himself 
guilty of an act of unkindness, or discovering. himself 
in violent temper, shall pay, say one cent; no one to be 
allowed to inform. of another, as that would encourage 
improper feelings, and make the remedy as bad as the dis- 
ease, leading them to be watchful of their neighbor’s faults, 
when each has plenty of his own which require his atten- 


tion. It must, from the first to last, be his own voluntary 


act of self-discipline ;.and he should be encouraged thus to 
act, and occasionally a reward might be given to a youth 
who had performed an act of disinterested kindness, either 
to a fellow-scholar, or toa dumb animal. The missionary 
spirit is an excellent principle by which the natural selfish- 
ness of the human heart may be counteracted; and it fur- 
nishes a fine opportunity of schooling our children to a class 
of feelings which it should be our aim to encourage. 

As a principle, the law of kindness should universally 
prevail throughout the Sunday-school. This will accom- 
plish what force and coercion could never effect. . I once 
had a youth under my care, of remarkably strong and even 
violent passions; he was a tall, powerful, head-strong 
youth, and was accustomed to settle all disputes by the 
law of the strongest. This led him to acts of petty tyranny, 
and oppression of the less powerful! One of these cases was 
brought under my notice, and I was obliged to interfere. This 
I did in a private interview, which I contrived to have with 
this youth. I knew that nothing but kindness would reach 
his heart, and I had hope that it would. At first he stood 
as firm as a rock, and was ready to justify all he had done. 
I appealed to his better feelings, and plied him with our 
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Saviour’s golden rule, “to do to others as we would that 
others should do to, us.” He had pious parents, and in 
very early life I was sure must haye had: his mind impressed 
with good things. Of these I endeavored to remind him, 
and presently I saw the muscles of his face at work, and 
that he was striving with all his might to stifle his feelings, 
and keep in by pressure the big tears which were struggling 
for escape ; his throat literally rose with emotion as he strove 
to swallow his feelings rather than suffer them to find their 
way to the surface. At length his spirit was humbled, his 
sin was confessed, and forgiveness followed. Could this 
have been produced by harsh measures? Not on a youth 
of such a temperament. Nothing but the law of kindness, 
which is the law of the gospel, could have produced such 
impressions. 
LATE ATTENDANCE. 

One great defect which exists in many of our schools, is 
the habit of late attendance,—sometimes on the part of the 
teacher, but chiefly on the part of the children. Many 
plans haye been projected. Sometimes a card which con- 
tains these words, “I am too late,” is hung at the door, so 
that all who come in may see-it; sometimes the door is 
locked at a certain hour, so that all who are too late are 
completely shut out. But I know of no better plan than 
for the superintendent to put himself in the way of all who 
are late, and kindly speak to them. This seems quiet: but 
there is in it a secret influence which will frequently pro- 
duce a change ; but if not, then take the same means with 
the late scholar that you would with an absentee. Let his 
teacher visit him at home, and ascertain whether it be the 
fault of the child or of his parents; if of the latter, speak a 
kind word for the boy, and try to influence the mother so 
to make her family arrangements, that the child shall in 
future not be detained beyond the proper hour of com- 
mencement. Another plan which is productive of good, is 
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to invite the parents of the children to take tea with you in 
the school-room. Let this invitation be personal, by every 
teacher visiting the parents of his own class. "This leads to 
a good understanding between the teacher and the parents, 
who perhaps by this simple means, and by a kind word, 


. may themselves eventually be induced to attend the house 


of God. 

But, in conclusion, I am convinced that it is not an in- 
crease of machinery that is wanted,—it is not a multiplica- 
tion of helps that is needed. Of these there is abundance : 
there are The Sunday-School Teacher’s Guide, Holding’s 
Hints, Teachers’ Tracts, together with Notes, Commentaries, 
and numerous other helps, which may be used to great ad- 
vantage. It is evident, therefore, that if teachers do not 
succeed as they wish, it is not for want of plan, and method, 
and help,—we must look elsewhere for the defect. We 
want not so much new machinery, as a new spirit with 
which to work the old. Is not the defect in ourselves ? 
Are we not wanting in that devotedness of spirit which 
marks the man thoroughly in earnest? Are we seeking for 
that holy, self-denying, prayerful spirit which” marked our 
great Teacher? Have we faith? Are we looking for im- 
mediate results? or are we casting our bread upon the wa- 
ters, hoping to find it after many days? Why not find it 
now? Why not pray for it row? Why not expect it row ? 


FACTS AND OPINIONS DEMONSTRATED BY 
EXPERIENCE. 
A Sunpay-scHoon can neither be established nor conduct- 
ed rightly without rrrorr, 


The great object of Sunday-schools is to present truth to 
the mind, and bring it to bear upon the conscience. 
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Sunday-school teaching is to children what the preaching 
of the Gospel is to adults. 

The Sunday-school system admits of universal applica- 
tion. The universal text-book of Sunday-schools is the 
Bible. 

Wherever it is practicable, a Eom room shouldbe pro- 
vided for the Sunday-school. Where that is not practicable, 
almost any kind of a place may be made to answer. 

Not only churches, but common school-houses, private 
dwellings, barns, prisons, and even the open air, have been 
used with good effect as places for Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. 

A Sunday-school should be Gnpaeige wherever ten 
children can be found. 

In all Sunday-schools of one hundred scholars, or more, 
there ought to be an infant class, and also one or two Bible 
classes. 

In every school, great or small, there ought to be a 
teachers’ Bible class, in which the lessons of the school 
should be regularly studied. 

The time for instruction in a Sunday-school is very short ; 
not a moment of it should be wasted. 

A Sunday-school ought to resemble a well-regulated 
family, dwelling in the house of the Lord. 

No session of the Sunday-school is of more importance 
than that on which the monthly prayer-meeting is held. 

Classes in Sunday-schools ought not, ordinarily, to em- 
brace more than six children each. 

As far as possible, children of nearly equal age and at- 
tainments should be classed together. 

It is most injudicious to discontinue Sunday-school during 
winter, the very period most favorable for other schools. 

It is better to prevent than to punish bad conduct in 
scholars. 


In Sunday-school exhibitions and anniversaries, let all 
12 
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concerned avoid, as ruinous evils, whatever will promote 
the vanity or the mortification of individual scholars; and 
also whatever has the most remote affinity with theatrical 
acting and display. 

No school ought to be without some regular course of 
study, 

Every child who goes to a Siniiay: -school for any length 
of time ought to carry away with him at least the cians 
of all those truths essential to salvation. 

The superintendent should always appoint lessons for the 
school. 

These lessons should be short, so that all may ie them, 
and keep along together. 

A short lesson well learned is better than a long lesson 
imperfectly. understood. 

Those schalars who are able to progress faster. should 
receive extra lessons from their teachers. 

All the rules that can be written for Sunday- -school 
teachers will not supply the place of a heart in their work. 

Delight in the work of Sunday-school teaching leads to 
faithfulness, and faithfulness to success. 

’ Time should be taken to prepare for every lesson before 
the Sabbath comes. 

The bee gathers honey from every flower; the Sunday- 
school teacher should gather instruction for his class from 
every book and newspaper he reads, and from eyery cir- 
cumstance in life he witnesses. 

In order to teach children successfully, we should re- 
member that we once were children. We should often call 
up to our minds the feelings and impressions of childhood. 

Try to get a clear idea of every subject yourself, other- 
wise you never can impart one.—S. S. Teachers’ Guide, 
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THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 


Ture is, perhaps, no class of persons who have a larger 
scope and demand for the exercise of the benevolent feel- 
ings than Sunday-school teachers. That enlarged benevo- 
lence is an indispensable qualification for the right discharge 
of the self-imposed duties of their office is most evident. 
The voluntary nature of their vocation; the character and 
specific object of their work; and the state of the material 
they are employed upon, render both the one and the other 
indisputable. ‘ 

There never was a time when this subject obtained so 
large a share of attention as the present; and, surely, no 
subject is more worthy of whatever degree of attention may, 
from time to time, be expended upon it. Among other 
‘things, much has been said and written upon the impor- 
tance of giving prominence to that form of benevolence de- 
nominated kindness in the Sunday-school; and it is now 
pretty generally felt, that habitual, steady, unchanging 
kindness, is of vital consequence to the teacher, in every 
view of his position and work. 

Its importance, in its bearing upon himself, is by no means 
a minor consideration. It is his shield and buckler, and his 
tower of defense. By it alone can he effectually fortify 
himself against the pernicious influence of the numerous 
provocations to which he is subject. Peculiarly necessary 
for him is the charity “which suffereth long and is kind, 
which seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked; but 
beareth. all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.” 

Human nature is so constituted that we influence, and 
are influenced by, each other for good only when kind- 
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ness is sensibly present » while the influence thus gained is 
* in every respect favorable tothe object of instruction. A 
kind action, word, or even look, will, in some instances, 
arrest the attention, find its way to the heart, and leave an 
impression there more easily and permanently than a thou- 
sand moral precepts as many times repeated ; and it may 
be shown, in a multitude of ways, that the truth spoken in 
love, and because so spoken, seldom fails to attract and. 
impress ; while even the truth, spoken otherwise, may only 
irritate, repulse, and harden. z 

While nothing is, or can be a substitute for enlightened, 
consistent kindness, z¢ will,.in general, be found to super- 
sede everything else. Much is said on the subject of disci- 
pline; but even that will be effective of good, in proportion 
as, in its construction, and in each mode and instance of its 
application, it shall exemplify the law of love. If we look 
abroad we shall see that kindness softens all sorts of as- 
perities, and produces all manner of salutary results. Irra- 
tional nature owns its power, and the ferocity of the beast 
bows to its influence. In all the ramifications of society it 
is the bond, and charm, and motive power, in the onward 
progress of life. The most sacred form of earthly authority, 
the parental, is impotent for good unless pervaded by kind- 
ness. In the various modes of:administration by which its 
objects may be sought to be secured, if those objects be se- 
cured, it must blend into kindness the different attributes 
of love, as the rainbow combines into one beautiful effect 
the several modifications of light. Does not the Sunday- 
school resemble an assemblage of families? and should not 
each teacher be as a father to his class?. And should not 
each teacher aim by steady, uniform, earnest kindness, to 
make each child in his class feel that his heart is tender, 
that he is instinct with love? 

Children do not often take advantage of kindness. They 
are observers of character, and they respect consistency. 
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Whimsical, capricious, fitful kindness, which, indeed, is not 
worthy of the name, will, by its want of constancy, fail to 
win them, and, by its want of consistency, excite their con- 
tempt. Characteristic kindness, only, can procure esteem 
and confidence. 

Kindness has this capital advantage, that, in general, it is 
adapted to every variety or description of mind; whereas, 
asperity is suitable to none. The latter will crush the meek 
and timid, and irritate and harden the proud and obdurate ; 
but the former will encourage and stimulate the one, and 
eventually subdue the other: 

It is sometimes considered expedient to attempt the sub- 
jugation of obstinate and refractory boys by adopting mea- 
sures of severity ; and in some instances, it has been deemed 
necessary to expel them as incorrigible. But how many 
have been so reclaimed? It is commonly admitted that boys 
of this description have “more in them” than the generality 
of boys. The only desideratum is the right method of 
turning that which is in them to a good account. Lecture 
them severely on the wickedness and dangerous tendencies 
of their conduct, and they will take some means to con- 
vince you that they are as unmoved, and mean to be as im- 
movable, as the rock. 

The following anecdote is not impertinent to the forego- 
ing remarks :—Some years ago, a gentleman residing at 
, was in the habit of employing himself, on a portion 
of each Lord’s day, in giving instruction to the children of 
the poor in a village in the neighborhood of the town where 
he resided. Recently an incident occurred, as narrated by 
himself to the writer, which reminded him of these endea- 
vors, and rendered the recollection of them peculiarly re- 
freshing to him. One day a young man waited upon him, 
who said he had done so for the purpose of ment:oning a 
circumstance interesting to them both, but of surpassing 
importance to himself. The following dialogue ensued :— 
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* Do you remember, sir, that many years since you used to 
eome over to the village of , to teach the children on 
the Sabbath?” ‘I do, distinctly.” ‘It probably has es- 
eaped your recollection, that in the class of elder boys, 
chiefly managed by yourself, there was one lad remarkable 
for nothing but his obstinacy, inattention, and insolence. 
All your kindness and untiring efforts to make a favorable 
impression upon him utterly failed of success, until, on one 
occasion, when you had been admonishing him with, if pos- 
sible, more than your usual tenderness and fervor, you mo- 
mentarily turned away your face, and a tear rolled down 
your cheek. He saw that. tear, nay, more, he has never 
forgotten it. Soon after, he was removed to another vil- 
lage, and, in consequence, left the school. The vision of 
the tear haunted him for some time, very disagreeably, in 
spite of all his efforts to get rid of it.. At length, connect- 
ing itself with other things, it led him to reflect, chiefly, 
upon the concern you had manifested for him, and your 
never-failing kindness, in contrast to his own inattention, 
obstinacy, and wickedness. These thoughts occurred to 
him, at times, with very great power, and affected him 
much, until he became thoroughly ashamed and penitent. 
‘Gradually a new class of ideas and sentiments teok posses- 
sion of his mind, and, through God’s unspeakable mercy, 
he became a changed character. He is now before you; a 
monument of Divine grace, the fruit of your own benevo- 
lent labors, and a living witness to the truth, that, though 
all other means should fail, kindness will, sooner or later, 
subdue the heart.” 
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CATECHUMEN CLASSES. 


In the early ages of Christianity, it was customary to have 
classes of young persons under instruction and regular 
training, as candidates for membership in the Church. 

These persons were called catechumens. The term, 
catechumen, literally signifies, a learner of the first rudi- 
ments of any science or art; as applied to religion, it means 
one who is instructed in the elements of Christian doctrine. 

A spirited effort has been recently made among our 
Wesleyan brethren in England to revive this primitive 
system of instruction. The prime movers in the work have 
been Rev. Samuel Jackson and Rev. Robert Jackson, 
Wesleyan ministers, and brothers. The former was Presi- 
dent of the Conference in the year 1846, and the latter has 
been for several years editor of a magazine entitled “The 
Catechumen Reporter,” published in London. 

The object of this tract is to set forth as briefly and 
explicitly as possible the objects and the necessity of the 
catechumen enterprise, and the mode of organizing and 
conducting the classes, together with their practical results. 
It is published in the hope that similar views and measures, 
in spirit if not in name, may be extensively adopted among 
us. The material used is drawn from “The Catechumen 
Reporter.” 


I. THE OBJECTS AND DESIGN OF CATECHUMEN CLASSES. 


1. Their proposed olyect. 
“It is proposed to admit the bulk of our children, at a 
suitable age, to a more formal and intimate, though still 
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conditional and probationary, connection with the adult 
Church. They are to have a standing-place on our eccle- 
siastical platform—to be placed under special protection, 
and to enjoy the privilege of private and personal, as well 
as public, instruction. It is further proposed to direct their 
attention to the history of God manifest in the flesh, and, 
as far as practicable, to put them in possession of his won- 
derful story in a complete and connected form. By this 
treatment our young people are to be made to understand 
that they are expected and required to believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and submit themselves to his authority. 
Whenever they shall furnish satisfactory evidence of having 
done this, then, and not before, they are to be admitted to 
the Lord’s table, and to the full privileges of Christian 
communion. Modify this system in any way which may 
be deemed expedient; call it by what name you please ; 
but nothing less than either this, or something equivalent 
to this, will either satisfy the demands of the divine law, or 
meet the necessities of the tens of thousands of young people 
committed to our care.” 

2. Conference resolutions. 

“What does the conference determine on the subject of 
catechumen classes and pastoral care of the young ? 

“I. The conference republishes the following resolutions 
of the committee which was specially appointed in 1846 to 
consider the plans which had then been presented, and any 
other suggestions on the same subject. 

“1. That this conference is convinced of the obligation 
which rests on all Christian pastors, to feed and take the 
oversight of the lambs, as well as the sheep, of the flock of 
Christ ; and of the necessity which exists for the adoption 
of some well-devised system in order to the efficient dis- 
charge of this great duty. 

“2. That it appears desirable to provide some means by 
which the young persons belonging to the families com- 
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posing our societies and congregations, may be formally 
recognized as the subjects of pastoral care, and receive 
such instructions as may be suitable and necessary for them, 
without being regarded as accredited members, or having a 
claim to the privileges of our communion. 

“3, That we therefore recommend that an effort should 
be immediately made in every circuit to commence a work 
of such acknowledged importance, by collecting at least 
one class of young persons, of twelve years old and upward, 
for whose instruction in Christian truth and duty the minis- 
ters of the circuit shall be responsible. 

“4, But as in many circuits it may be found impossible 
for the ministers to take charge of all those young persons 
who may be eligible for such classes, or desirous of joining 
them, they shall be at liberty to employ suitable persons, 
in communion with ourselves, as assistants, either in the 
charge of existing classes, or for forming additional ones, 
as may be found necessary; provided that the ministers in 
every case shall take care that the persons employed shall 
be decidedly religious, heartily attached to our doctrine 
and discipline, possessed of competent gifts for teaching, 
and desirous of qualifying themselves for this work to the 
utmost of their power; and also, that the subjects of 
instruction in the classes shall be selected at the discretion 
of the ministers, whose counsel shall be afforded to their 
assistants in their preparations for teaching. b 

“TI, The conference resolves, that a committee be formed 
for the general direction of this. effort for the instruction of 
our young people; that they be authorized to issue circu- 
lars. and schedules, for the purpose of obtaining the 
necessary information; that they be directed to take into 
their consideration the propriety of preparing tickets for 
the members. of catechumen classes, with a view to some 
plan to be laid before the next conference.” — Wesleyan 


Conference Minutes of 1848. u 
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3. Catechumen classes contradistinguished from Sunday- 
schools. ) 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Leeds to a friend: 

«You are aware that our Sunday-schools are conducted 
with strict reference to the religious interests of the chil- 
dren: but although they have operated to some extent to 
check the spread: of irreligion and vice among the rising 
youth of our town, they have been defective in not making 
provision for the continued protection and instruction of 
the young people. | 

“We commenced, about five months ago, three or four 
classes for the religious instruction of young people from 
ten to eighteen years of age. From time to time, the 
accession of catechumens has rendered the formation of 
additional ones necessary, and’ at the present we have, in 
connection with the Oxford-place Chapel Society, about 
twenty catechists and one hundred and seventy eatechumens. 

“Having had an opportunity of witnessing the rise and 
progress of the classes, and being myself engaged in the 
work, I can form an opinion of their merits; and am able 
confidently to recommend their establishment generally, 
and on the following grounds :— 

“1, Their social or domestic character. In general they 
are met in the private dwelling-house of the catechist, 
which gives to the employment a charm and a character 
eongenial with the habit and predilection of children; and, 
even where the case is otherwise, the familiar character of the 
instruction much exceeds that of an ordinary Sunday-school. 

“2. Their freedom from everything like rectoral or coer- 
cive authority. The love of Christ, and the love of the 
‘lambs’ for his sake, is the principle which impels the 
eatechist; the authority he exerts is mild and paternal, and 
the control gratifymg rather than otherwise, because it only 
regards the welfare of his charge. 


“3. Their being a compliance, on the part of the Church, 
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with its duty to the younger members of its privileged com- 
munion ; and recurrence to the plan of instruction adopted 
in the earliest period of the Christian Church ; as well as a 
fulfillment of Christ’s command, given personally to Peter, 
but incidentally to all his people to the end of time. 

«4. Their being generally taught on some day or evening 
in the week, instead of the Sabbath; which admits of much 
secular collateral information being given, (I refer to the use 
of maps, models, and historical records,) which renders the 
exercise both entertaining and instructive, while it tends to 
establish the truth of the Bible, and thereby fortify the 
mind against many of the cavils of the unbeliever. 

“5, The conjoined attention and interest of the pastors of 
the Church, with whom the young people become frequently 
associated ; to whom they are brought periodically for ex- 
amination, and from whom they receive a ticket, as a token 
of their being recognized as the subjects of pastoral over- 
sight and Christian solicitude. 

“6. Their callmg into active usefulness some of the 
influential and best-informed of our people, who have not 
deemed the Sunday-school a suitable sphere of labor, either 
from an idea of inaptitude for the work, or from the pressure 
of other duties on their Sabbath hours. 

«7, In connection with these classes, may be specified 
also, as a valuable acquisition to the ordinary opportunities 
of religious improvement enjoyed by our people, the pre- 
paratory instruction of the catechists, who assemble on 
Saturday evening, at the close of the usual society band- 
meeting, to hear one of our respected ministers, or some 
other friend, give an exposition of the portion of Scripture 
which is to form the lesson for the week ensuing. By this 
means the least-informed, or those whose resources of Bibli- 
cal information are few, become well acquainted with the 
principal historical and doctrinal features of the passage, 
and thereby qualified for the duties of their office.” 
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II. THE CALL AND NECESSITY FOR THIS MOVEMENT. 


1. “ At this moment there are nearly half a million chil- 
dren in our Sunday and other schools. There must be 
more than 300,000 young persons who have passed through 
these institutions, or are members of the families of our own 
people. Before we have had time to collect and instruct 
these, they will be succeeded by 300,000 more. All these 
belong to Methodism. God has committed them to her 
trust. They have invoked and are ready to accept her aid, 
and should therefore, at once, be placed under her imme- 
diate protection. For Christ’s sake, let us hasten, without 
the loss of a day, to put all these into the place which 
belongs to them, in relation to the adult Church; to fill 
their minds and fire their hearts with the unparalleled story 
of the incarnate God; and if we do the same for each succeed- 
ing generation, as it presents itself before us, Methodism 
will never deteriorate, but become increasingly holy and 
useful; nor will it ever stand still, but advance with an 
ever-growing steadiness and power; and the Lord God of 
your fathers will make you a thousand times so many more 
as ye are, and bless you, as he hath promised you; for “his 
mercy is upon them that fear him, from generation to gen- 
eration.’”’ d 

2. The season of youth, the turning point for life or death. 

“That portion of life which lies between childhood and 
man’s estate is, in the case of all, a period of both peril and 
hope. It is the spring-tide of human existence; and buds 
then begin to burst forth, which mark, with some degree of 
certainty, the qualities of the fruits to be expected in riper 
age. ‘The understanding then begins to develop its powers ; 
passion, its force; taste, its tendencies. It is pre-eminently 
the time of moral probation. ‘It is a kind of paradise, in 
which the ‘ tree of good and evil’ is seen to grow in all its 
tempting luxuriance, while the youthful probation is forbid- 
den to eat on the one hand, and yet constantly and power- 
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fully solicited on the other. During this brief period, the die 
is usually cast for life. Passion and sin break through all 
restraints; hurry the inexperienced victim ‘into scenes of 
frivolty, dissipation, and profligacy ; and fasten, like furies, 
on his enfeebled and prostrate spirit ; or, on the other hand, 


knowledge, truth, principle, and especially religion, win the - 


soul to their homage, and place it in the path of life.. The 
vanity of this period is one of its most insnaring evils. 
Because the youth finds himself in possession of the form and 
stature of a man, he imagines he is one in reality. Ignorance 
and inexperience are never accompanied by modesty, because 
that which produces modesty is knowledge. Intoxicated by 
passion, inflated by hopes, dazzled by ambition, and ignorant 
both of his own weakness and of the evils which lurk in his 
path, the dizzy youth, despite of caution and admonition, 
plunges into the vortex of sin, from whence, without a 
miracle of mercy, he can never be extricated. No limit in- 
deed can be set to the force of truth, or to the power of 
Divine grace: and, doubtless, some ofthe brightest orna- 
ments of religion have been brought under its sanctifying in- 
fluence in later life. But if vicious propensities are permit- 
ted to gain the ascendant ; if the seeds of immorality are to 
be sown by a false system of education, and unbridled free- 
dom of action be allowed; if wicked companionships be 
formed, and the polluting influence of fashionable pleasures 
indulged; then, in the natural order of things, the mind 
must become like a tree scathed and blighted by lightning: 
it may retain its form, but it will be stripped of the verdure 
of religion and virtue.”—Dr. Dizon. 

(1.) ‘Such are the sentiments of one of the ablest minds 
of this day, and such the beauty and power with which he 
points out the necessity of what we venture to call a cate- 
chumen institution in connection with every branch of the 
Church of Christ. For if it be true that the season of youth 
be the season of peril and hope, which it is here represented 
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to be, it is tremendously true. Who can think of the fact, 
that there are now 300,000 young people within the skirts 
of Methodism, in the very circumstances here so forcibly de- 
scribed by Dr. Dixon, and for whom no adequate religious 
provision has hitherto been made, without painful emotion ? 
The probability is that, in a few months or years, many will 
indeed ‘be plunged into the vortex of sin, from whence, 
without a miracle of mercy, they can never be extricated eo 
and if this be not the case with the majority it will be little 
short of a miracle. Can the Church look at the affecting 
spectacle of tens of thousands of her youth passing that 
perilous period of their lives which passes between childhood 
and man’s estate,on which hangs all time and eternity, 
with unconcern? It cannot be: with a thousand voices, in 
strains of yearning, weeping, melting mercy, she will repeat 
in the ears of her youthful charge the heavenly interroga- 
tion, ‘ Wilt thou not from Tis Tie cry unto me, My father, 
thou art the guide of my youth ?” “ 

(2.) «The period which passes between childhood and 
man’s estate is pre-eminently the time of moral probation.’ 
Parents’ and guardians of youth should then be every 
moment at their post of duty. Christian Churches should 
call into exercise their most efficient agents, and while just 
then all hell is on the alert to ruin, all the wisdom, experi- 
ence, and zeal of the Church, in dependence on Christ, 
should be brought to bear upon our youth at that mo- 
mentous period of their history, to frustrate the machina- 
tions of hel], and conduct them to heaven and to God. If 
this be neglected nothing can be expected but that our youth 
will be ‘scathed and blighted,’ and forever ‘stripped of 
the verdure of religion and virtue.” Youth is the Church’s 
seedtime, and if that season be once lost, it is lost forever. 

(3.) “By introducing young people into catechumen class- 
es ‘wicked companionships ’ will be prevented ; they will be 
led to form a friendship with those who are under the 
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Church’s care, and who are being taught to fear God. 
Ungodly connections are the ruin of thousands of young 
people. By forming classes of young people, and placing 
them under the care of a pious, respectable, and judicious 
catechist, for the purpose of obtaining Scriptural knowledge, 
this fruitful source of sin and misery will be prevented, and 
our youth, with such associations as we intend, willshave no 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of. their salvation; 
while their meeting weekly for Scripture reading, and spirit- | 
ual conversation and prayer, will put them in the way of 
obtaining the grace of God. Young people are creatures 
of sympathy: when a friendship has been formed among a 
number of youth in a catechumen class, and one is made a 
subject of converting grace, it is seldom that the work will 
stop there. In many cases the event will be a crisis in the 
class, and others will be brought to seek and enjoy the 
same blessing. Thus, as the wickedness of a companion 
will prove a powerful hindrance to the salvation of a young 
person, so the piety of a beloved associate will be a great 
inducement to seek for the same blessings. It is seldom 
that. young people in any locality are converted singly ; the 
salvation of one will lead to the salvation of many. On 
this principle we acknowledge that we expect great and 
extensive results from a well-devised system of catechumen 
classes.” 


Ill. MODE OF ORGANIZING AND CONDUCTING THE CLASSES. 


1. Suggestions for the formation of catechumen classes. 

“ Drar Broruer,—As you have kindly engaged to make 
the experiment recommended by the conference of catechu- 
men classes, and as you desire to know the plan generally 
pursued by those ministers who have in their respective cir- 
cuits raised such classes, I send you the following outline 
of their proceedings, which, to some extent, may serve you 
in the effort to impart religious instruction to the young. 
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“The design of catechumen classes is to instruct the 
young persons of Wesleyan societies and congregations in 
the truths of the Christian religion; and especially in those 
facts which are contained in the inspired history of our 
Divine Lord and Saviour. . To accomplish this, it will be 
necessary— 

“1. To select from the members of the society, over which 
you are placed, intelligent and devout persons, who shall 
fill the office of catechists. These may be best obtained 
by a search in the classes made by yourself; and by per- 
sonal application to them for the service required. 

“2, When you have selected-a few suitable persons for 
catechists, it will be necessary to assemble them together— 
to explain your object in a manner that will interest them ; 
and to instruct them in the duties they will have to per- 
form. Such instruction must. be continued weekly, in the 
form of familiar lectures and conversations: but immedi- 
ately after the first meeting, let the catechists be employed 
in gathering young persons, and in instructing them as far 
as their qualifications shall allow. 

“ At the end of each Scripture lesson, the class should be 
informed of the subject that will be considered at the next 
meeting, that the members may read and think of it during 
the interval. 

“3. The members of catechumen classes should not be 
younger than ten years old; and the number in each class 
should not exceed twenty. They should be classed accord- 
ing to their ages and sex. 

“4, The classes should be met on week evenings, if prac- 
ticable ; and at such times as may be most convenient to 
the catechists—regularity in meeting being of great 
importance. Where there are young persons whose em- 
ployment in factories, &c., will not allow them to meet on 
week evenings, they may be met on the afternoons of the 
Lord’s day. 
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"” «5, The meetings should be rendered as interesting as pos- 
sible ; and be decidedly religious in their character. ‘They 
should be opened and concluded by singing and prayer. 
In reading with the catechumens the gospel narratives, the 
catechist will find it of great advantage to have by him a 
printed map of Palestine ; on which he may trace the course 
of the Saviour’s journeys, and point out the localities of the 
most interesting scenes. 

“6. When the classes are formed, they should be met 
quarterly by yourself, for giving to such members as may be 
found deserving, a printed token of membership as catechu- 
mens. In giving these tokens, it will not be necessary that 
you do more than call over the names of the young persons, 
write their names upon them, and deliver, at the close of 
the meeting, a general address. ; 

“7, When you have met the catechumen classes, and 
given the tokens, you should enter the number of members 
in each class in a quarterly schedule: also the ages of the 
young persons; the increase or decrease during the quar- 
ter; and the number that have united themselves to the 
visible Church of Christ. 

“<8. The catechists should be directed to inform you re- 
specting any young persons they may deem eligible as . 
probationers for church-membership ; and, on receiving 
such information, you will examine them on their views 
and feelings relating to their state as sinners; and if, in 
your judgment, they are earnestly desirous to flee from the 
wrath to come, you will commit them to the spiritual guid- 
ance of such leaders as care most for the lambs of Christ’s 
flock; but it will generally be found desirable that they 
should continue to meet with the catechists for Scriptural 
instruction. 

“The above suggestions I send according to your request. 
There are, of course, several particulars so apparent to all, 
as to require no mention in a letter like this ; and some vari- 
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ety in the mode of conducting catechumen classes will occur, 
according to the mental character of the catechists, and the 
requirements of the catechumens; and such variety is, on 
the whole, desirable.’’* 

2. Mode of conducting the catechumen classes, as described 
by Rev. L. Lewis. 

“1. I endeavor to make this impression on all congrega- 

_tions to which I minister, that I ardently desire to see all 
the young persons meet weekly as catechumens. 

“9. J divide them into two classes, those under, and those 
above, fourteen years of age. 

“3. I ascertain their education, natural endowments, and 
religious views, without being too strict at first. ‘Itisa 
great thing when they feel at home with us; having filial, 
and not slavish respect. Let them be ‘sons of the pro- 
phets.’. Very few remain under my tuition without joining 
the church, and some have begun to preach. : 

“4, Each youth above fourteen, if possible, writes one 
paper a week, on one of the doctrines of our holy religion, 
or on some subject illustrative of it. I will give you the 
subjects discussed last night; for, out of more than seven 
hundred questions written on and discussed, I cannot in one 

. letter give the best.—What evidence have we of the Divine 
origin of the Lord’s day? Who were remarkable in Scrip- 
ture for their kindness to the poor? In whose lives was 
the sin of covetousness most manifest? What instances 
have we of profane swearing? Is the spirit of the world 
opposed to the Spirit of Christ? What remarkable events 
were connected with Christ’s birth? What were the pe- 
culiarities of John the Baptist’s dispensation ? 

“5. In addition to Scriptural questions, we go through 
the religious history of our country. As for example :— 
Were the ancient Britons idolaters ? What was the char- 


* From a circular letter drawn up by Rey. F. J. Jobson, of Man- 
chester, and addressed to ministers. 
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acter of their idolatry? Who were the Druids? How 
was the Christian religion introduced? . Were Christian 
ordinances ever blended with heathen superstitions? What 
learned men arose in England during the dark ages? Un- 
der what circumstances was the Bible first translated into 
the English language? Who were John Wiclif and 
Lord Cobham? What brought about the Reformation in 
England? When were oaths first used in our courts of» 
law ? nha 

“6. In addition to the above, we go through the history 
of the Church. As for example :—What is a deacon, and 
what his office? Is Christ’s church a purely spiritual cor- 
poration? What was the origin of Arianism, Socinianism, 
Pelagianism, indeed all the heresies? What was the ori- 
gin of different branches of reformed churches, such as 
Waldenses, Albigenses? de. de. 

“7, We then devote a short time to words, sentences, 
texts, d&c., which have not been understood during the past 
week, and end with prayer. Iam engaged with the two 
classes here nearly three hours of a Friday night, and else- 
where half an hour before the public service. I know, in 
large circuits, this would often be too much; but I am 
now so delighted with this part of my work, that I greatly 
regret being put out of it by any other engagement. I 
believe with our honored president, that ‘God’s great bat- 
tle for the souls of men is to be fought between the ages 
of fourteen. and twenty-one.’ ” 


iy. “PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE SYSTEM, 


1. Catechumen classes in the Sheffield West Circuit. 

“Several years ago some classes of young persons were 
formed in connection with the Red Hill School. Soon after 
my arrival i the circuit, my esteemed superintendent 
and colleagues, knowing that I had taken some interest in 
the formation of catechumen classes, requested me to re- 
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organize the existing classes, and to attempt the establish- 
ment of similar ones in other parts of the circuit. The first 
step taken was to call the catechists together, and give 
them a catechumen exercise, as a sort of model of the plan 
of instruction contemplated. This was repeated several 
times, and some additional catechists were appointed. We 


‘then extended the same thing to the youth connected. with 


Carver-street, Ebenezer, and Bridgehouses chapels, making 
each place the centre of a number of catechumen classes. Our 
plan has been to give several catechumen exercises to all the 
young people who could attend, and those who were ap- 
pointed as catechists on the evening of week-night preach- 
ing, an hour before the service began, as a sort of normal 
training, and then to take down the names of the young 
people who were willing to meet, and divide them into 
separate classes, placing them under the care of the most 
intelligent and experienced persons we could obtain. Se- 
veral of our most influential Methodists have received the 
charge of a catechumen class, and a considerable number 
of the youths of our more wealthy families, and appren- 
tices and servants, have been gathered into classes, who 
were entirely unconnected with the Sabbath-school, and 
many of whom might be said to have been as ‘sheep with- 
out a shepherd.’ After preaching in Carver-street chapel 
one Sabbath evening, one of the ministers, after re- 
questing the congregation to facilitate the attendance of 
young persons as far as their influence extended, at the 
classes which had been formed, added, ‘I shall be in at- 
tendance in the vestry to-morrow evening, at six o’clock, 
tu take down the names of any servants who have been 
brought up in Sabbath-schools, and whose masters and 
mistresses are willing to spare them an hour and a half in 
a week for the purpose of their further instruction in the 
knowledge of Christ.’ At the appointed time, about 
twenty-five apprentices and servant-maids were in attend- 
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ance. Each having a Bible, the minister gave them an 
exercise. One young female, about sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, could scarcely read-at all. She burst into 
tears. The minister asked her if she had not attended a 
Sabbath-school ? She replied, < No, sir, my mother never 
sent me.’ She was told to dry up her tears, for although 
her mother did not see the value of being able to read the 
Bible, she had been placed under a mistress who knew it, 
and he had no doubt but that in a short time she would, 
with diligence and attention, be able to read as well as 
those by whom she was surrounded. They were then 
placed under the care of suitable catechists, males and fe- 
males meeting separately. 

“The very same principle has been carried out in most of 
the villages of the circuit. Exercises by way of example 
have been. given, catechists have been appointed, and 
classes have been formed. These classes were principally 
formed in October and November last. Most of them have 
just been met, and a token of the relation in which they 
stand to the churches as her catechumens, given to each. 

“Tn meeting them quarterly, our plan has been to meet 
all the catechumens belonging to the same locality, at a 
given time and place; the catechists being there with their 
books. The minister calls each catechumen by name, and 
gives him a token. If any class be too large, he appoints 
another catechist; then gives a general address on the 
necessity of personal religion, and the blessedness of being 
connected with the Church of Christ, or on any other 
suitable topic. . 

«The catechists have been furnished with a series of lec-. 
tures on the leading events of Christ’s sufferings and tri- 
‘umphs; and certainly there has hitherto been no lack of 
interest among the catechumens. Each catechumen brings 
a Bible, and turns to the passages of Scripture referred to 
in the exercise, and reads his verse in order. The lecture 


s 
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being gone through, they are questioned on the subject of the 


lecture, and a fine opportunity is afforded for saying some- 
thing calculated to affect their hearts. The catechists are 
requested to study this, and to let their chief aim be to 
bring the young people to Christ, and to full membership 
with his Church. Each catechist has been furnished with 
a schedule containing the following questions, which they 
are required to fill wp. and return to the minister once a 
quarter :—‘ How many names on your book? What is the 
average attendance? How many above fourteen? How 
many between twelve: and fourteen? How many under 
twelve? Have any left, and what has become of them? 
If any of them have left the neighborhood, have you given 
them a note of removal? How many are regular members 
of society? How many have joined the adult society dur- 
ing the quarter?’ These schedules will enable the minis- 
ter to draw out a general schedule, which will present at 
one view the state of the catechumen classes in the circuit. 

“In one of the villages, a valuable catechist has begun a 


class at six o’clock on a Sabbath evening, there being no 


service in the chapel at that hour. He told me a few 
weeks ago, that he had succeeded in getting into the class 
a number of youths who were advancing in their teens, 
and who had been in the habit of associating together on 
the Sabbath evenings, especially during the winter season, 
squandering away the precious hours of the Lord’s-day in 
vain conversation and sinful merriment, hardening each 
other in sin, and preparing to commit further acts of wick- 
edness. Some of these were found to have Methodist pa- 
rents, and most of them had been in Sabbath-schools.-- One 
of these youths went out one Sabbath evening as usual, 
when night had drawn her sable curtain, and perambulated - 
the streets in quest of a companion, but all in vain. He 
visited the residence of one, and opening the door, inquired, 
‘Ts in?” The answer was, ‘No; he has gone to the 
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catechumen class.’ He went to the house of another, and 
the reply was the same. After taking another solitary 
walk he went home, and, in a tone unusually serious, ob- 
served, that he did not know what had become of the lads 
in the village, for that he had been in the streets and at ° 
their homes, and not one of them was to be found. These 
young men I had the pleasure of giving tokens to, and was 
much gratified with the interest which they took in the 
exercise which I afterward gave. 

Ina village in the East Riding of Yorkshire, where there 
is a little Methodist chapel, and a prayer-meeting at six 
o’clock on a Sabbath evening, and which was but thinly at- 
tended, there were about ten or a dozen boys who were in 
the service of the neighboring farmers; and on a Sabbath 
evening, supposing they had nothing else to do, and no one 
attempting to teach them any other employment, were in 
the: habit of assembling in the streets, and encouraging | 
each other in acts of mischief. Among other things which 
they did, they several times tied up the Methodists in their 
prayer-meeting, by fastening the door with a cord. One 
of these Methodists, who is one of the principal farmers in 
the place, told me that he was contemplating obtaining a 
summons, and taking these boys before the magistrates. 
He was recommended first to try a catechumen class. He 
had not thought of that, he said; but was of opinion 
they would not come. He was recommended to spend a 
shilling in purchasing some large prints,—of a horse or a 
lion,—and ask them questions about a horse, and then read 
to them—or let them read—Job’s description of that noble 
animal, as a means of gaining their attention. He was told 
that the providence of God was probably over-ruling the 
conduct of those mischievous boys, in order to force the 
question of catechumen classes upon their attention,—that 
these youths were speaking to them in hieroglyphies, and 
that he seemed to mistake their meaning,—that it was 
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impossible to translate their conduct in fastening the chapel 
door into language, without hearing them say to the 
people in the chapel, ‘We have nothing else to do, and 
you donot think it worth your while to teach us anything 
better, and so we have adopted this mode of reminding you 
of our need of instruction and discipline, and of your neg- 
lect of us; and we tell you plainly, that if you continue to 
treat us as you are now doing, we shall be a trouble to you 
as long as you live.’ And certainly, if nothing else will 
do it, and if this would be the means of opening the eyes 
of the Methodists to the duty of providing for the religious 
care and instruction of their youth, by means of catechu- 
men classes, it would be a matter of general gratulation if 
the neglected youth themselves should take the matter into 
their own hands, and instruct their proper but negligent 
guardians by tying them up in their chapels in the length 
_and breadth of the land. The good farmer was urged to 
begin catechumen classes. He seemed disposed to tty 
them, and perhaps we may report the results of his attempts 
at some future period. 

“JT will take this opportunity of saying, that in villages 
where there is not regular preaching on a Sabbath evening, 
that will be an exceedingly favorable time for meeting 
classes of catechumens, 

“The attempt which has been made in this circuit to esta- 
blish catechumen classes has thoroughly satisfied me (if I 
had needed further satisfaction) of the practicability and 
usefulness of such classes. . It would be an easy thing to 
establish them in every locality in Methodism,—yea, to fill 
the land with them,—to place 200,000 of the youth of our 
connection under the care of the Church; and if this did 
not lead to a glorious. result, it would be one of the strang- 
est things which has ever taken place since the sun Sages 
ened our globe.” —Robert Jackson. 
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2. Catechumen classes at Sheffield and Newbury. 

«A short time since I sent you an account of the then 
results of the catechetical instruction given to forty-five 
youths, who met in my juvenile class in the year 1840. 
You would perceive that the salvation of four-fifths of those 
youths was secured, by the blessing of God on my labors. 
I have now the pleasure to state that, during the last week, 
three of the nine wanderers have been soundly converted ; 
two of whom are now meeting in one of my adult classes, 
happy in God; the other one, converted during a short but 
severe affliction, has taken his flight to the mansions of the 
blessed. _ Isaac Hattersley was fond of music, for which he 
had a first-rate talent, and exercised that talent in most of 
the musical festivals in this neighborhood. His music 
proved a snare to him, and although he did not fall into 
gross sin, yet he ceased to attend the catechumen class, 
and appeared to have but a very shallow and evanescent 
piety; until his religious feelings were suddenly aroused, 
on hearing the knell of a passing bell, from St. Philip’s 
church, on the morning of the 6th of March last. He was 
then in perfect health, retired pensive and thoughtful into 
the house, and composed some verses on the subject. His 
parents have now got them printed, and I enclose you a. copy. 
His affliction was but of twelve days’ continuance; but 
about a week prior to his death, God in his mercy restored 
his salvation. We have this day committed his remains to 
the silent tomb, in sure and certain hope of his being raised 
to glory. 

“ But there are six wanderers yet out of the forty-five ; 
and will the instruction given be entirely lost on them? I 
believe not. I may yet have the happiness of seeing them 
converted to God. I rejoice in the result of my labors, 
and hope that these accounts will stimulate others to 
exertion. John Levick. 


« Shefield, April 2, 1847.” 
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“ Who knows how soon the bell may toll 
For me! and class me in the roll 
Of those who’re dead and gone so soon, 
To meet their everlasting doom # 


“O God, direct me in the way 
To look to Thee, and watch, and pray, 
Lest Death should come, and I ensnared 
In sin should die, and unprepared!” 

“The importance of the present movement, to which 
you are devoting your energies and zeal, can scarcely be 
over-rated; and I sincerely hope that ministers and people 
will unite heart and hand to carry it out as extensively as 
possible, and that you may live to see your most sanguine 
expectations more than realized. Feeling a deep interest 
in the good cause, and greatly desiring to promote its in- 
terest, I have sent you an account of our little beginning at 
Newbury. About a year ago we formed a catechumen 
class of eight or ten girls, which has since increased to 
eighteen, whose ages vary from thirteen to twenty. They 
meet on Sunday afternoons, they have attended well, feel a 
strong attachment to their teacher, and lively interest in the 
meeting,—so much so, that when we are short of teachers 
in the Sabbath-school, I have had some difficulty to per- 
suade one or more of them to leave their meeting to supply 
the place of the absent teacher. But during the last three 
or four months several of them have been awakened from 
the sleep of sin, and are seeking salvation. Three profess 
to have found the pearl of great price ; seven of them have 
joined society; two more are going to meet for the first 
time next Monday, which will make nine, and which will 
be half the whole number. We intend forming three or 
four more classes as quick as possible; may the Lord bless 
our feeble efforts, and to him shall be all the praise.— 
G. Farr. 

“ Newbury, March 12, 1847,” 
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3. Catechumen classes in the Barnsley circuit. 

“A brief account of the commencement, progress, and 
present state of our catechetical operations in this circuit 
may be useful. 

“ At our weekly ministers’ meeting in the first week of 
October last, under the direction of my excellent superin- 
tendent, the conference minute on ‘ catechumen classes and 
pastoral care of the young’ was made the subject of con- 
versation, when some of the difficulties connected with the 
formation of such classes were considered, and it was 
determined ‘that an effort should be immediately made in 
this circuit to commence a work of such acknowledged 
importance, by collecting at least one class of young per- 
sons, of twelve years old and upward, for whose instruction 
in Christian truth and duty the ministers of the circuit 
should be responsible.’ 

«An announcement to this effect was made from the 
pulpit, and an evening appointed when the young people, 
from twelve to twenty years of age, would be met by one 
of the ministers. About forty assembled, each one bringing 
a Bible, and manifesting a lively interest in the lecture 
which was delivered. It was now apparent that this 
number might easily be greatly increased and distributed. 
into classes, and it was equally clear that it would be 
impossible for the ministers of the circuit ‘to take charge 
of all the young persons eligible for such classes, or 
desirous of joining them,’ while it was deemed important 
to preserve them within the range of their care and instrue- 
tion. Hence it became necessary ‘to employ suitable 
persons, in communion with ourselves, as assistants’ or 
catechists,—persons ‘ decidedly religious, heartily attached. 
to our doctrine and discipline, possessed of competent gifts 
for teaching, and desirous of qualifying themselves for this 
work to the utmost of their power.’ 

“The office of catechist being now open, we found it 
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difficult to. fill it with suitable and willing persons. The 
work to be performed was novel, and many hesitated to 
engage in it, lest they should fail in their attempt. At 
length, however, two males and three females were pre- 
vailed upon to make a trial, They no sooner entered upon 
their new and interesting field of labor, than imaginary 
difficulties vanished ; the number of catechumens increased, 
and additional.catechists were needed. Encouraged by the 
success of the first five, others were obtained with compa- 
rative ease, both in-the town of Barnsley and in the other 
parts of the circuit, until at the visitation in April we found 
that we had thirty-one classes, and four hundred and seventy- 
two catechumens meeting in them. To realize such a result 
after the lapse of six months was highly gratifying, and we 
were cheered onward by the expectation that our catechu- 
mens will soon equal the number of our adult members, 
and become prepared by the grace and knowledge of Christ 
for future services in the Church of God. 

«Thata decided interest is taken in the present movement 
both by our catechists and catechumens is beyond doubt. 
Several of the catechists have written me an account of 
their classes, from which I subjoin the following extracts, 
as indicative of the general feeling that prevails. Mr. Henry 
Bell writes: ‘In the month of October, 1847, I was re- 
quested to commence a catechumen class, and had a list 
delivered to me containing the names of fourteen boys who 
were willing to meet. We conduct our meeting according 
to the plan recommended by the Rev. Robert Jackson in 
the introduction to his “Sixty Lectures,” and the boys are 
much interested. Since the commencement, the number 
of catechumens has increased from fourteen to twenty-five, 
and the addition has consisted of persons from fourteen to 
seventeen years of age, who had left the Sunday-school, 
and from the regularity of their attendance, and their 
diligence in searching the Scriptures, I anticipate blessed 
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results. While some in my class appear to be indifferent 
to their spiritual interests, others take heed to the things 
which they hear, and are endeavoring to order their steps 
aright: on the whole, I have much reason for encourage- 
ment, and intend to persevere, trusting that ere long my 
catechumens will not only be instructed in the way to the 
kingdom, but be found walking therein.’ 

“Mr. J. B. Hawson writes: ‘In October, 1847, I heard 
that catechumen classes were about to be established in 
Barnsley; but I was ignorant of their nature, although I 
had been engaged in the instruction of youth for several 
years. I therefore took the liberty of attending the first 
meeting of the catechumens, that I might obtain some 
information about the system. I beheld a lovely group of 
young persons, male and female, all of whom appeared 
much interested in the arrangements contemplated for their 
benefit. I assisted in classifying them for the catechists 
who had been appointed. At the close of the meeting, 
three lads were left, who were always engaged at the time 
appointed for the meeting of the boys, and it appeared 
desirable to form a class for their convenience. I consented. 
to make a trial.. During the quarter, many boys, captivated 
by the name catechumen, came to see what we were doing. 
Some attended only a few times, and then grew weary. 
About eight of them continued with me, and received their 
first quarterly token in January, 1848; from which time 
each member of the class sought for his circle of acquaint- 
ance, and said by pressing invitations, “Come with us, and 
we will do you good.” We have increased during the half 
year from three to twenty-eight, varying from eleven to 
twenty years of age. They attend well, and eagerly listen 
for information from their feeble catechist, whose daily 
prayer is, “ Bless the lads.”’ 

“The master of our Wesleyan day-school, Mr. James H. 
Lupton, writes thus: ‘Among others, several of the elder 
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day-scholars have begun to meet in my catechumen class 
on the Tuesday evening. Their regular attendance, and 
manifest interest in our gospel readings, are such as lead 
me to hope that my labor will not be in vain. The cate- 
chumen institute is, I think, well adapted to supply the 
means of progressive increase in our societies. Many young 
people who, by an early religious training, have been 
rendered incapable of enjoying sinful pleasure, but are not 
prepared for admission to the full privileges of membership 
with the Christian Church, will find in these classes an 
influence which powerfully reminds the conscience of pre- 
vious impressions, and in many instances induces. decision 
of character.’ 

“The following account is from one of our female cate- 
chists, in which the manner of conducting her class is 
described. She says: ‘Having consented to take charge 
of a catechumen class, I felt it my duty to collect as much 
information as I could from other catechists, and the 
different publications on the subject, and also, in‘humble 
dependence upon divine guidance, to endeavor to make the 
exercise both profitable and pleasurable. The urgent 
necessity and great value of these classes render the mode 
of conducting them highly important. As the result of 
my inquiries and reading, I have adopted the following 
plan: Our meeting, which we hold weekly, is commenced 
and concluded by singing and prayer. The young people 
occupy their places according to their respective ages, and 
each, in her turn, is allowed to choose a hymn during the 
week, and fix the tune, which they regard as a privilege, 
and by this arrangement they become acquainted with our 
valuable and beautiful selection of hymns. After a few 
brief petitions to God for his blessing, they all join in 
repeating the Lord’s prayer. The exercise for the evening, 
of which they were informed at the previous meeting, is 
then entered upon, and they are prepared, each with her 
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Bible, to find and read the passages, and if a mistake be 
made, to correct each other. The history of the incarnate 
God, which is fraught with such thrilling interest, as well 
as divine power, forms, according to the arrangement of the 
Rev. Robert Jackson, the subject of our exercises. While 
examining the parallel passages in the four Evangelists, 
numerous examples are referred to, and questions proposed, 
in order to be well assured that the whole is perfectly 
understood. The design of these classes is not to hear the 
eatechism, or teach reading, as in Sunday-schools ; or listen 
to detailed accounts of religious experience, as in adult 
classes: but to familiarize the minds of youth with the 
history of Jesus, in his life, sufferings, and death; and so 
to affect their hearts as to draw them to Christ, and to 
communion with his visible Church. As, no doubt, many 
like myself hesitate to commence a class of this kind, from 
a fear that they will be quite unable to furnish Scripture 
instruction sufficiently interesting to secure a regular attend- 
ance, it may be encouraging to such to state, that notwith- 
standing my great want of efficiency in comparison with 
many, still my catechumens have not only been punctual, 
but their number has increased, in a very short time, from 
eleven to twenty. I find this weekly study of the gospel 
plan of salvation, in the history of our blessed Lord, is to 
my own mind highly profitable.’ 

«Some expense has necessarily been incurred by the 
provision of the requisite books. Our first supply was 
paid for by the proceeds of a catechumen tea-meeting held 
in January ; and it is anticipated that by means of this 
annual tea-meeting the current expenditure of the classes, 
which will be inconsiderable, will be met, and an opportu- 
nity afforded to encourage all whose hearts are engaged in 
this good cause. 

“The ministers of this circuit are ‘convinced of the 
obligation which rests on all Christian pastors to feed and 
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take the oversight of the lambs as well as the sheep of the 
flock of Christ, and of the necessity which exists for the 
adoption of some well-devised system, in order to the 
efficient discharge of this great duty.’ Our conviction has 
led to practice, and we have adopted this system as the 
best we have met with. Once a month it is our custom to 
meet all the catechumens in each locality, to examine them 
in one of the lectures which has been delivered by the 
eatechist during the month, and if possible to furnish them 
with additional information on the subject of that lecture. 
The same subject serves for all the classes in the circuit. 
Once a quarter we meet them for the purpose of giving to 
each a printed token of recognition. In giving this token, 
we receive the class-books from the catechists, call over 
the names, and write them on the tokens, then deliver a 
short address on a Scripture character, or some other 
important topic, and in this way they are ‘formally recog- 
nized as the subjects of pastoral care, and receive such 
instructions as may be suitable and necessary for them, 
without being regarded as accredited members, or having a 
claim to the full privileges of our communion.’ 

“On completing the circuit schedules for the last quarter, 
we found that we had nine hundred and forty-four members 
of society, and four hundred and seventy-two catechumens 
who are met by thirty-one catechists. Ten of these cate- 
chumens have joined the society during the last quarter, 
which is above two per cent. in favor of progressive increase 
in our Church. Now suppose we apply this to Methodism 
generally. According to the Minutes of the last conference, 
we have in Great Britain and Ireland 364,000 members of 
society. If catechumen classes be established in every 
circuit to the same extent as in this, we should have 182,000 
catechumens under the charge of 12,000 catechists, giving 
15 to each class, and a progressive increase to our Church 
of 3,640 members per quarter from the catechumen classes. 
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‘We think all this practicable. Out of at least 375,000 
young persons, we may surely collect 182,000, and distri- 
bute them into classes, and from the ranks of our local 
preachers, leaders, Sunday-school teachers, and other 
devout and intelligent members, at present holding no office, 
we may select 12,000 catechists; and if the number of 
conversions should not equal two per cent. per quarter, we 
may confidently expect them to equal one per cent., which 
would give us a progressive increase of 7,280 members in 
our society for the year, instead of having to report a 
decrease of 5,000 members, as on the Minutes of last 
conference. I am inclined to adopt the sentiment, that 
‘A Church without a catechumen institution is crippled 
in her right arm.’ To my younger brethren I say, Make 
a beginning, and you will be amply repaid, as we have 
been. Exsenezer Rusuron Tazor. 

“ Barnsley, April 28, 1848.” 


4, Catechumen movement—Leeds second circuit. 

“A meeting for conversation respecting catechumen 
classes was held in Oxford-place Band-room, on Friday, 
September 15, 1848, at which one of the circuit ministers 
presided. Several friends from other circuits attended, 
but no one was invited to be present who was not already 
a catechist, or likely to become one. About one hundred 
persons took tea together. The subjects of conversation 
were brought forward in catechetical form, and each person 
was understood to be at liberty to express his views; but 
was expected to avoid pressing any peculiar, unimportant 
idea, and to keep up the spirit of investigation without 
provoking the spirit of debate. These rules of conduct 
were carefully attended to, and the meeting was distin - 
guished throughout by harmony and hallowed feeling. 

“Ques. I. What are the special advantages of catechu- 


men classes ? 
13* 
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* Ans. 1. They keep our young people, who are from 
fourteen to twenty-four years of age, under’ individual 
religious instruction and surveillance, during those years in 
which their characters are generally molded for their future 
lives, and who, having left the Sunday-school, were then 
generally uncared for, unless their parents were religious, 
or they themselves had become members of our Church. 

“2. The kind of instruction given is suited to persons of 
riper years than Sunday-scholars, and the young people 
who attend catechumen classes must therefore be more 
intelligent Christians, should they become converted, than 
they otherwise would have been. 

“3. Children trained up in Popery, and other forms of 
religious error, are found to be more accessible and teach- 
able between the ages of fourteen and twenty-four than 
during any other period of their lives; and they, as well as 
many who grow up without any kind of religious instruction 
whatever, may be reached by our catechists better than by 
any other agency in Methodism. 

“4, The catechists declared themselves greatly benefited, 
because their duties compelled them to examine the diffi- 
culties and beauties of religious truth, to suit the minds of 
inquiring, thinking youths. 

“5. Some striking results of the good arising from cate- 
chumen classes were read from letters, and given by word 
of mouth, together leading the meeting to see that the 
catechists should be, and generally are, careful to mark any 
of their catechumens who are under convictions of sin, and 
then, by private conversation and prayer, to aim at the 
conversion of their hearts to God, and to induce them to 
unite themselves with the people of God, by meeting reg- 
ularly in ‘society ’ class, 


“Ques. IT. How may catechumens be obtained for the 
classes ? 


“Ans. 1, One catechist stated that he had got his own 
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sons to bring their companions, and these again brought 
others, and thus he formed a class. 

“2. Another catechist invited into a convenient place a 
group of noisy lads, who, in the evenings, assembled near 
his own dwelling for amusement. Others had followed the 
same plan of inviting to their catechumen classes neglected 
youths from the public streets. 

“3. Another catechist had raised a class by watching 
boys going from chapel, and following them to their own 
homes, at which he_afterward called to invite them, with 
consent of their parents. Several of the catechists are on 
the watch in our chapels every Sunday, and urge, on the 
spot, the youths to join catechumen classes, giving them at 
the time all requisite directions how to do this, besides 
taking their addresses, to call on them should they fail to 
come after having promised. 

“4. Some of the classes have been recruited from the 
scholars about to leave the Sunday-schools, and the names 
of some who had left a year or two before were taken, and 
inquiries made at their former addresses, by which some 
painful facts were discovered, which forcibly show the 
necessity of catechumen classes. 

“5. One of the ministers stated, that the scholars in a 
Wesleyan boarding-school in the circuit had been formed 
into a catechumen class, to which the ministers attended. 

«6. Since the meeting, every female catechist has been 
requested to inquire of each of her charge, Have you any 
brothers-suitable for catechumens, who would be likely to 
attend a boys’ class? If so, what are their names and ages ? 
In like manner each male catechist has been requested to 
ask the boys in his class, Have you any sisters suitable for 
catechumens? If so, what are their names and ages? 
These names are given in at the weekly meeting of cate- 
chists. 

«<7, One or two classes have been specially formed for 
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female servants, and it is hoped that the Wesleyan families 
in the circuit will give every facility to their domestics ‘to 
attend them. 

“Ques. III. Ought the catechists. to meet the minister 
weekly ? : 

«Ans. The ministers expressed the opinion, that when- 
ever this can be done, it ought to be, that it may be 
ascertained how the classes prosper, and that the minister 
may go through the lesson with the catechists in a similar 
way to what they do with the catechumens. As each 
class receives the same lesson for the same week, there is 
no difficulty in this.” 

Later intelligence from Leeds Second Circuit comes down 
to March, 1849. The remarks following are applicable to 
one of the appointments called Holbeck. / 

«Thirty-two catechumens joined the Wesleyan. Society 
during the year 1848. For this the catechists are thankful, 
and take it as a blessed token that their labors are not in 
vain in the Lord. Our numbers, January Ist, 1848, were 
one hundred and sixty-eight; January Ist, 1849, three 
hundred and’seventeen. By taking the average of these 
numbers, we perceive that one catechumen out of every 
eight has jomed the Church in one year. This is a large 
result for the second year of the operation of the catechumen 
system, and may we not calculate upon having still greater 
success? We see no valid reason why the same amount of 
success should not follow the adoption of the catechumen 
system in other places, and were we to estimate on the 
above data for the whole Wesleyan Connection, what a 
glorious accession of numbers to the visible Church of God! 
Our venerable ex-president calculates that there ought to 
be 300,000 catechumens throughout our connection, which, 
at the rate of success experienced here, would yield an 
annual increase of 37,000 members to the Church from this 
source alone. ‘This is no high-flown calculation—no vaunt- 
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ing of numbers, merely—but in accordance with sober 
reason. Those who join the Church from these classes, 
having been initiated in. doctrine, and trained in their moral 
feelings, are not shaken with every wind, but have a stability 
about them which would be surprising did we not know 
the amount and quality of the education received in these 
classes. The reaction, if any, has been but a mere frac- 
tional part. 

“We take the success experienced as an earnest of a 
prospective harvest of good, and anticipate ‘yet greater 
things than these.’ The catechists as a whole are united 
in spirit ; anxious themselves to ‘ grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus’ Christ,’ and 
ardently desirous to see the whole of their youthful charge 
brought to a saving knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
In addition to growth in piety, the catechists feel likewise 
the importance of a knowledge of Scripture history, Scrip- 
ture geography, &c., and the value of a stock of general 
knowledge, that they may be thoroughly furnished at all 
points ; for, by the diffusion of educational advantages, the 
catechumens are progressing in knowledge.” 


REMARKS. 


Tue careful reader of the foregoing will perceive, that the 
catechumen classes described are what might, with equal 
fitness, be denominated, youth’s Bible classes. 

The propriety of a similar and organized effort among 
American Methodists, for the accomplishment of the same 
objects, can hardly admit of question, The chief diversity 
of opinion likely to arise will relate to the expediency of 
assuming the name, catechumen classes, and also to the 
separation of these from the ordinary operations of Sunday- 
schools. 

As to the name, we should be disposed to leave it 
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entirely to the option of parties. If to any it were an 
attraction, as it appears to be in England, we would give 
them the benefit of it. If not, we would be quite as well 
content with the terms now in use. 

We are decidedly of the opinion, however, that what we 
do in this matter should be done as a part and parcel of 
our Sunday-school system. We have always laid stress 
upon the senior class and Bible class as essential to carrying 
out the plan of instruction commenced in the infant class. 
Let our youth be retained in Sunday-school the proper 
length of time, and they will be catechumens indeed. Let 
our ministers meet them weekly on week evenings, or on 
Sabbaths, as may be most convenient; and let them keep 
up a constant study of Christianity, and they can hardly 
fail to become wise unto salvation. 

According to this plan, no new organization will be 
necessary. The same series of text-books and library- 
books will answer; and the Sunday-school, by means of 
this finishing agency, will be made to assume its proper 
dignity and real importance. 

Let all, then, who peruse this tract, resolve upon imme- 
diate and active efforts in behalf of the youth of our Sunday- 
schools and congregations. Let us be thankful that we 
have a Sunday-school system already in action, that com- 
prehends the welfare of both infants and youth throughout 
our Zion. Let us, moreover, both as ministers and people, 
endeavor to carry that system, in all its beautiful propor- 
tions, into practical effect, comprehending, as it does, 


everything contemplated in the catechumen system of our 
transatlantic brethren. 
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ON THE CONDUCT OF SENIOR CLASSES. 


From Mrs. Davids’ Prize Essay, “The Sunday School.” 


At the very outset of this tract, we would remind you 
that the one great difficulty that assails us here is, how 
best to retain these senior scholars under our influence. 

It is a universally acknowledged, and much to be re- 
gretted fact, that numbers of our pupils, from the ages of 
thirteen upwards, are weekly leaving our Scripture classes 
for no reason at all, but the invincible one of “I will not 
come: I choose to leave.” It is self-evident, that in all 
these cases, parental and scholastic command will be alike 
disregarded: if we would retain these senior scholars, we 
must change the bent of their will, and alter the current 
of their inclinations. We must, therefore, never admit the 
mere surface excuse, but investigate the cause or causes 
that produce the existing aversion to the school. Probably 
the most frequent may be found in one of the following 
causes: in their being taught in the same room with 
younger pupils; in their getting in advance of their teacher 
in knowledge; in a something in their teacher’s behavior 
which is offensive to them; in the influence of evil asso- 
ciates; or in that intense pursuit after the pleasures of 
this world, which is more or less prevalent in every un- 
converted youth. The natural enmity of the human heart 
to spiritual religion, seems then to be more strongly de- 
veloped; the simplicity of childhood has fled, and the de- 
ceitfulness of sin has not yet been proved. Life is before 
them; it looks bright and beauteous ; Satan allures; their 
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hearts yield a ready consent; they cast off restraint, forsak- 
ing their teacher, their Bible, and their God. “They went 
out from us, but they were not of us; for if they had been 
of us, they would have continued with us.” 

Teachers, this fearful fact offers an additional induce- 
ment to seek and pray for the conversion of your scholars, 
while little children. A converted child never willingly 
leaves his Sabbath School: he loves it, for it brought him 
to Jesus; and he would ever be a learner there. But 
when a child has left the infant class, with his tender 
feelings untouched by a Saviour’s love; when he has suc- 
cessively passed through the Scripture classes; heard the 
most solemn appeals unimpressed; for years been warned, 
rebuked, and exhorted, and is still trifling and careless ;— 
an Herculean task devolves on that teacher who would 
then retain him in the school; and one which he dare not 
attempt, save in “the strength of the Lord, and in the 
power of his might.” You are, we will suppose, the 
teacher of such a class of Iads, and are anxiously inquiring 
what you must do with them. They are causing you real 
anxiety; their conduct distresses you: in the class they 
trifle; in the house of God they talk and laugh; nothing 
you say appears to produce any impression; and you feel 
that your hold on them is very loose, the slightest excuses 
being given as reasons for non-attendance ; and you eyvi- 
dently see, that unless some power interpose, they will 
shortly leave the school, and plunge headlong into iniquity, 
as their brothers and companions have done before them. 
Think not, in moments of despondency, that you must. give 
up the class: that step would probably drive them at once 
away; for there is nothing great boys and girls dislike 
more than a frequent change of teachers. On your knees, 
and in the presence of your God, consecrate your energies 
afresh; and seek that heavenly wisdom which alone can 
fit you to meet your arduous duties. All depends on the 
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weight of your personal influence with the members of 
your class. The magnetic attraction of that influence has 
to outweigh all the allurements of sin, all the pleasures of 
gayety, and all the enticements of evil associates.. You 
must, therefore, study to conform yourself to their peculiar 
temperaments and diversities of character. You must not 
be merely their teacher, but their friend, their brother. 
All stiffness, coolness, and reserve, must be laid aside; you 
must win their love and confidence; affability and thorough- 
going frankness must mark all your course with them. “My 
dear fellow, why do you do so? sin will only make you 
unhappy ; it always makes me unhappy:” not, “ William 
Perry, why do you talk in the house of God?” Or, with 
affectionate earnestness, “ My dear boy, what is the use of 
my coming to teach you, if you are not here to learn?” not, 
with averted coldness, “Charles Jackson, it is very wrong 
of you to stay away from school so often.” You must be 
familiar with them; and get them by some means or 
other to be familiar with you. Your treatment of them 
must be uniform: they will detect and resent inconstancy. 
If you meet them in the streets, you must not pass them 
by unnoticed; but affectionately speak, as though it gave 
you real pleasure to see them: and this must not be an 
assumed, but a real feeling; you must really rejoice in, 
and seek for, various methods of intercourse with them. 
You must delight in their company, and love to be with 
them. You must write to them, and get them to write to 
you; not alone about personal religion, but on any subject 
that may interest them. Never rest content with merely 
meeting them in class, but see them one by one, during the 
week ; and, if possible, meet them on terms of intimacy. 
Keep them well supplied with good books: see that they 
have*the cream of the library. Take trouble for them, 
live for them, pray for them, think for them; subserve 
their temporal interests, promote their cherished schemes; 
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in short, bind about them every chain that love can forge ; 
and unite each so firmly with the golden link of personal 
attachment, that they cannot burst them’ asunder. Loving 
you, they will love your instructions: anxiety will be lost 
in rejoicing, and prayer be absorbed in praise. 

In addition to senior scholars, there are a vast number 
of young men and women who have never been in our 
schools, or who have left them for some years. Every 
lawful bait should be used to bring such within our influ- 
ence. An old scholars’ meeting may bring back some; 
personal visitations of former teachers, may win others: 
the senior scholars themselves may be enlisted in the work, 
and stimulated to bring their friends with them. “Come 
with me to my Sabbath-School,” bas often been an effectual 
invitation. Thorough and hearty canvassing should be 
haaitually carried on. Above all, every teacher and every 
church member should be in earnest to save the myriads of 
young people, from fifteen to twenty-five, that are hurry- 
ing on to destruction. Every servant, every apprentice, 
every one on whom we can lay our hands, we should put 
into the Sabbath-School. Set the fashion, and the thing 
is done. -In every locality, the first twenty will be the 
hardest to obtain; and, in every spot, nothing will be 
effected without intense earnestness, controlled by vigorous, 
well-directed, well-sustained effort. Once enrolled in the 
school, it devolves on their teacher to keep them there. 

No system, no routine, can be laid down for these classes. 
They must not be willfully interfered with; their “like” 
must be studiously consulted; they must be allowed to 
come late or early, once or twice in the day, without even 
the semblance of reproof; they must never be forced to 
attend public worship; they must have their own way to 
a great extent, at first; and, if they are taught in a 
separate apartment, no collateral evil will arise. The rein, 
so long thrown on their necks, must be very gradually 
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tightened; indeed so gently, that they perceive it not. 
We must do as the apostle did, catch them by guile; 
become all things to all men, if by any means we may 
win some. 

“He must be a poor instructor, and little competent to 
accomplish his object, who cannot exercise young people’s 
understandings, with such a book as the Bible to submit 
to them. Sure I am, they may be sooner interested in it 
than in any other book in the world, and therefore may 
more easily be brought to give a fixed attention to it.” 
—Edward Bather. 

Once more we repeat, that in these classes more espe- 
cially should the teacher seek to be the friend, the guide, 
the counselor, of his scholars; for in this, we believe, lies 
the secret of success. Be fearless: train them to do their 
duty, in whatever station it may please God to place them, 
as sons, as brothers, as assistant-teachers, as apprentices, 
as citizens, as Christians: lead them to practice what is 
right, the things that are lovely, and of good report. Teach 
them to be manly and straightforward in all their dealings, 
to scorn a lie, to endure a sneer. Teach them to say 
“No,” boldly; to believe in their own opinions, and to 
have confidence in themselves. Train them to abhor 
mental slavery, and to use the mind that God has given 
them. Mold them to enlarged mental habitudes, to en- 
larged views of men and things; that sectarianism on the 
one hand, and latitudinarianism on the other, may be 
equally avoided by them. In all your instructions, look 
forward. Remember, your class will soon be men and 
women. Shrink not, from mistaken motives of delicacy, 
from speaking to them, faithfully and pointedly, of the 
social duties which either do, or will soon, devolve on them. 
They will be husbands, wives, fathers, mothers: let them 
not rush blindfold into these relationships. Instruct them 
on these and similar points with distinctness. Show them 
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that every relation of life involves positive duties; and 
teach them solemnly what these duties are. 

“Let your scholars, therefore, know the present conse- 
quences of sin, as well as its future punishment: show to 
them, again and again, its immediate effects, in the destruc- 
tion of happiness and character ; its remote consequences, in 
the loss of health and friends; and prove to them, by 
facts with which they are familiar, the truth of all your 
statements. Tell them of the blessings which flow from 
honesty, chastity, temperance, industry, and prudence. 
Use your influence to make their characters lovely, as well 
as honorable; and let them be thoroughly persuaded that, 
as far as your devoted exertions can effect such a result, 
you aré determined, at least, to make them strictly and 
invariably moral. In your instructions, aim at the im- 
mediate conversion of each scholar : whatever can be done, 
should be attempted at once, because a like favorable op- 
portunity may never occur again. ‘ Impressions may soon 
fade away, but they are easily renewed; and every time 
they are renewed, the soul is preparing to have them 
abide longer and longer.’” That the religious impressions 
produced in childhood and youth are easily renewed, when 
they are not resisted or willfully effaced, is a fact’ that 
should animate you amid apparent discouragements, and 
call. forth your untiring efforts to promote the spiritual 
advancement of your whole class. By careful instruction, 
and an inspiriting example, you may greatly assist in the 
formation of that robustness of character which is essential 
to eminent youthful piety. The dwarfish and miserable 
Christianity—or, rather, its idle and selfish substitute— 
which so fearfully obstructs the progress of the Gospel, 
may, in no small degree, be ascribed to the indolent, grovel- 
ing, or bigoted conduct of professed leaders. Remember, 
it is not enough that your whole class embrace the offers 
of mercy, and abstain from the commission of known sins; 
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a high standard must be set before each scholar, and each 
must be continuously invited and encouraged to reach it. 
Advancement must be inculeated as an imperative duty ; 
and a life of elevated piety shown to be the only path of 
security and peace. But influential and permanent, as 
well as immediate and exalted results, must also be sought: 
such results as will lead the souls intrusted to your charge 
to “run in the way of God’s commandments.” Not only, 
therefore, tell all your scholars to go forward, but go first 
yourself, and lead the way. Show them by your conduct, 
as well as your words, that present attainments, however 
great, are as nothing when compared with what may yet 
be acquired. Encourage them, by the prospect of the 
present, as well as the eternal reward: and go lead them 
onward to an entire consecration of themselves to the service 
of God. “Thus striving, with an unconquerable zeal, to 
accomplish the great object of their labors, by the diligent 
use of the appointed means, you may confidently hope that 
your whole class will early in life be converted to God, 
and, steadily advancing in holiness, grow up to be ‘a praise 
in the earth; that they will be prepared for times of 
difficulty and sorrow; and, being qualified by eminent 
piety for important stations in the Church, that they will 
abundantly glorify God in the world, become the instru- 
ments of widely extending his kingdom, and prove at last, 
in heaven, ‘your crown of rejoicing’ for evermore.”— 
Collins’ Teacher’s Companion. 


INFLUENCE OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 
OUT OF SCHOOL. 


THE important position which Sunday-school teachers oc- 
cupy in the Church of God, is a subject which has been 
much in my thoughts of late. JI am not now referring so 
much to their immediate work—the training of those who 
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shall form the next generation; but I am looking at. those 
opportunities which a child of God, who is watching to do 
his will, must continually meet with among the parents 
and neighbors of the Sunday scholars. 

When a clergyman visits his people, how often is there 
a kind of awe, (connected, perhaps, with his sacred office,) 
preventing that freedom of communication which would 
enable him to speak a word in season. 

But the Sunday-school teacher is already known. She 
has obtained the love of the children; and this opens the 
heart of the parent. She has visited her charge—talked 
over their character and prospects with their mother— 
perhaps assisted them in some time of need, or given that 
precious boon of sympathy which comes home to every bosom. 
How easy, then, to suppose a word spoken by such a friend 
will be well received, and be blessed to the conversion of 
souls? And is such an opportunity to be slighted ? 

Nor are these occasions confined to parents. A lady, 
in one of her visits, was requested to see an invalid. She 
read a few verses to her, but by no means felt convinced 
that a word had been understood. The call was repeated 
several times, with the same result; till, one day, prayer- 
fully opening her Bible, she read, “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” A ray of intelligence pervaded the face of the dying 
woman. She tried to raise herself, exclaiming vehemently, 
but with difficulty, “One more word, one little word.” The 
verse was repeated, and again and again asked for. No 
other verse seemed listened to; and I firmly believe she 
died clinging to that only begotten Son whom God in his 
love gave for sinners such as she was. 
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THE TEACHER’S MOTTO. 
FAINT NOT: PRESS FORWARD: LOOK UPWARD. 


SunpAy-scHooL Teachers require much encouragement— 
their work is not altogether light and easy—there are 
trials, there are difficulties to be endured; and the follow- 
ing is written by one who is himself engaged in the delight- 
ful occupation, with a design for encouragement, and as a 
stimulus to greater exertion. 

Let us look at the above motto: “ Faint not; press for- 
ward; look upward.” 

Ist. “Faint not.” It is to be feared that there are 
some engaged as teachers, (yes, and efficient teachers too,) 
whose hearts faint within them; so that after a time they 
become quite indifferent as to the success which attends 
their labors: and what is the cause of this? Is it because 
we do not immediately see the fruits of our labors? To 
such a teacher allow me to say, “ Faint not.” Let us 
take an illustration from nature. When the seed is cast 
into the ground, do we see it spring forth and bear fruit 
immediately? Certainly not; it must have time to take 
root; then it requires the fertile showers and the warm 
rays of the sun to descend upon it, strengthening it in its 
weak state; if further time be given, and care and atten- 
tion paid to it, in due season the blossom and fruit will ap- 
pear. Just so with the seed of the gospel, which is sown 
in the hearts (and I trust it is) of the children of our class, 
which lies hid for a time; but let us have faith in the pro- 
mise, that if we “cast our bread upon the waters, it will 
be found after many days.” 

2d. We must not be indifferent in our engagement, and 
merely let things take their course ; we must, “ Press for- 


‘ 
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ward.” There is great and continual need of perseverance 
—we shall find obstacles in our path to intercept, and per- 
haps to hinder our progress; but “press forward” and 
persevere: be not content to do a little; but do all you 
can: let your whole heart. and soul be in the work ; let 
not the school be a Sabbath-day thing only ; but let it be 
an every-day thing; that is, let not a day pass without 
doing a little to further the cause. Let the welfare of 
those immortal, those never-dying souls, be constantly 
in your minds; forget not the responsibility you have 
taken upon yourself; feel a great and increasing concern 
for their soul’s eternal welfare, and do your utmost to fur- 
ther the great and glorious cause. Be constant; be in 
earnest; do not be cool, or even lukewarm, in such an im- 
portant and responsible engagement, but let it be your 
great aim to “ Press on; press forward.” We have many 
gracious promises to encourage us to do so. 

3d. “Look upward.” Attempt nothing in your own 
strength, but look to God. Make it a matter of earnest 
prayer. We have much need of prayer; without it we 
cannot expect the divine blessing, which must come from 
God, and from him alone; and we shall not receive it unless 
we ask him for it. Let us then, one and all, implore him 
for the teachings of his Holy Spirit, that he may direct us 
in our undertaking, and that we may show others the way 
to eternal life. May we benefit those who come from time 
to time to be instructed; may we direct them to a Saviour, 
a willing and a gracious Saviour, who has suffered in their 
stead, who has borne the punishment they have deserved, 
and who has died to save them from everlasting death. May 
‘we look upward for this assistance. Let us, each one, be- 
fore going to our class on Sunday, go to God in private ; 


_ and ask him to be present with us, and to bless us through 


the day ; that he may direct us how to speak and how to 


\hear. If we have this blessing, we shall feel no inclination 
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to be weary or faint in the work; but shall be more than 
ever zealous, and press forward, looking upwards, and as- 
cribing all glory to Him who first inclined our hearts to 
engage in so glorious an undertaking. 


- 


. THE REFLEX BENEFIT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. 
Tuere is a point which is too frequently overlooked by 
Sunday-school teachers, while pursuing their self-denying 
labors, which might, perchance, be a source of consolation 
to many a downcast spirit, depressed by reflecting on, it 
may be, years of fruitless labor. We-refer to the advan- 
tages derived by teachers from their efforts. We know 
that those who water others shall themselves be watered; 
and in-no benevolent effort, perhaps, do we see this more 
plainly exemplified than in Sunday-school teaching. 

In attempting to illustrate this point by a few simple 
observations, in the first place I would remark, that pre- 
paration for the work has a beneficial influence. It is a 
palpable fact, that no person can rightly impart to another 
information of which he is not himself possessed. A Sun- 
day-school teacher should not attempt to instruct his charge ~ 
on any subject which he does not fally understand: hence 
the necessity for preparation. During its progress many 
things will be learned that might otherwise have escaped 
notice. Commentaries and kindred works will be studied ; 
the Scriptures will be diligently and attentively searched ; 
and habits of reflection will be formed. Again: benefits 
will be derived fromthe actual engagement of teaching ; 
and these neither few nor small. By endeavoring to im- 
press truth on the mind of others, we imperceptibly ac- 
quire a precision and clearness of thought, and facility of 
expression, not otherwise easily attained. Passages of 


Holy Writ, over which the teacher passes with his charge, 
14 
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will, as he searches into, and endeavors to explain their 
import, burst out in a new and striking light on his mind ; 
and in opening up sublime Gospel truths, he will often- 
times sce in them a beauty never before discovered. 
Then, should he be an apt scholar, he will learn many a 
lesson from the mysterious, changeful page of human na- 
ture presented to his view; and in the Sunday-school will 
see some of the crooked windings and dark recesses of the 
chambers of imagery concealed in the heart of those, even, 
who are “freshest, from the hand of God.” He will ac- 
quire the art of exerting an influence for good on the minds 
of his fellow-immortals. And then, his memory will be 
strengthened: things learned in bygone days may have 
become faded, and almost obliterated, by the hand of time ; 
but hearing and seeing them again, as he needs must, they 
return to the mental vision in their former brilliant hues. 

Lastly. His personal piety will advance: no one can 
work for Christ without having his love to Christ in- 
creased. While striving to lead his young charge to the 
Saviour, and dwelling on his amazing love, his own love 
will become more fervent; the holy flame will not burn 
less brightly by illuminating those around, any more than 
will a taper lose its brilliance from another being lighted 
from it.. These are some of the benefits accruing to teach- 
ers from the pursuit. of their labors: others might have 
been adduced, but these, perhaps, will suffice. Let those 
who have long worked in the gospel vineyard, and who 
have hitherto reaped no fruit of their toil, take courage, 
and unweariedly pursue their course, cheered by the con- 
sideration that they have not labored wholly in vain, “nor 
spent their strength for naught.” 
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A TEACHER’S SELF-EXAMINATION. 


- 1, Way am I a gratuitous teacher ? 
_Is # from a sincere desire to glorify God, by 
“Telling to sinners around 
What a dear Saviour I have found 2” 

Is it from anxiety to promote the eternal welfare of my 
fellow-creatures, by endeavoring to implant the principles 
of divine truth in the youthful mind ? 

Or, is it from mere selfish gratification ? 

2. Do I sufficiently feel the solemn responsibility of the » 
work ? 

Haye I contemplated the fact, that the soul of each dear 
child in my class is immortal,—that I must meet each one, 
face to face, at the judgment-seat of Christ,—and have I 
thought of the account then to be rendered ? 

3. What is my principal endeayor each Sabbath ? 

Is it merely the instruction of the intellect, or is it the 


conversion of the soul? 
4. Do I adequately prepare for the engagements of the 
‘ 


Sabbath ? 

By previously searching the Scriptures,—reflection, and 
by prayerfully seeking the enlightening influence of the 
Holy Spirit ? 

5. Have I been watchful unto prayer? 

Especially as regards regularity and punctuality of attend- 
ance, conversation, temper, and general seriousness of de- 
portment ? 

Children are very acute observers ! 

6. Have I sought opportunity for speaking to each child, 
apart in private, about the important interests of the soul? 
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7. Have I strenuously cultivated a tender, kind, loving, 
patient, forbearing, and forgiving spirit ? 

8. Have I succeeded in ene authority in my 
class? 

By combining decision of character and firmness of pur- 
pose with Christian affection? 

9. Have I sought to become acquainted with each child’s 
parents, and have I enlisted their co-operation in the work? 

10. May I not accomplish much ‘by pressing upon the 
children to invite their parents to attend religious worship? 

11. Do I faithfully study the disposition of each child in 
my class ? 

While some aré very quick of apprehension: others are 
dull—am I prone to partiality ? 

12. Am I seeking to communicate a taste for literary in- 
formation, of a Seutally useful character, in 1 addition to that 
which is strictly religious ? 


By directing attention to the juvenile ees literature, 
and also to the library ? 

13. When despondency creeps over my spirit, and my 
heart sinks heavily within me, by reason of discourage- 
ments, should I not seek out the precious promises of Holy 
Writ ?—such as, Psalms xliii, 3, 4, 5; exxvi, 5, 6; Eccles. 
xi, 1, 6; Matt. xxviii, 18- 20; Gal. vi, 9; 2 Thess. iii, 13; 
Revelation ii, 10. 

14. Do I strive so to teach, that no lesson shall be with- 
out some portion of the gospel doctrine ?—namely : « Ruin 
by the fall, regeneration by the Holy Ghost, and redemp- 
tion by the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


HEADS OF SELF-EXAMINATION FOR THE SABBATH MORNING, 


Have I, since the last Sunday, prayed for my scholars ? 

Have I (as far as I have had opportunity) visited such of 
them as were absent from my class? If, from causes by 
which conscience is satisfied, | have not had it in my power 
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to visit them myself, have I deputed the-office to some 
other person, or in some way or other sought to let them 
know that their absence is noticed and regretted ? 

Have I perused with consideration the portions of Scrip- 
ture which they are this day to read and repeat to me, so 
that I shall be able to explain to them what is difficult 
to be understood, and to direct their attention to those 
profitable reflections which are naturally suggested ? 

Is there one among my scholars whom I have not pri- 
vately, as well as in the class, urged to flee from the wrath 
to come, and to whom I have not pointed out the only way 
to be saved, namely, by believing on the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

Is there anything in my demeanor, dress, habits, mode of 
addressing them, calculated to weaken the effect of what I 
say to them? 

Am I punctual in my attendance ?—in the,room before 
the school opens ? 

Have I seen any fruit of my labors hitherto, in the in- 
creased information of my scholars, and the improvement 
of their conduct? If not, is the absence of these results 
traceable, in any degree, to some deficiency on my part? 

Have I this morning sought the Divine blessing on the 
labors of the day ? 


TEXTS FOR TEACHERS. 


Your soul’s weekly preparation. Isaiah vi. 

Your frame of mind at the class. Psalm li, 12-15; 
1 Thess. ii, 8. 

The certainty of edification to yourselves. Genesis xviii, 
LEYS. 

Your reward in the day of Christ. Dan. xii, 3. 

Often read Luke v, 5, 6. 

Never forget Luke xix, 13. 
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Ask for those under your care the same Spirit who taught 
yourselves. 1 Cor. ii, 12; Acts xi, 15. 

Remember their natural state. Prov. xxii, 15; Hosea 
vi, 4; John v, 42. Their awful danger every hour. John 
iii, 83; Rev. xx, 12, 15. 

The first hopeful sign in them will be their feeling sin, 
especially the sin of being outside the Ark. John xvi, 9. 

The first mark of salvation will be their feeling the 
righteousness of Christ to be precious. John xvi, 10. 

Psalm exxvi, 4-6. 


“BE NOT WEARY.” 


CurisTIAn teacher! grief is shading 
The sweet peace which mark’d thy brow; 
Thy bright hopes are sadly fading, 
_ And thy tired steps falter now : 
Yet, although thy path looks dreary, 
Let not sorrow bid thee weep, 
For Faith whispers, “ Be not weary, 
And in due time thou shalt reap.” 


Difficulties are before thee, 
But thou surely shalt prevail ; 
God’s own-smile is resting o’er thee, 
And his promise cannot fail ; 
Then, “though faint, be still pursuing ”— 
Sow in hope the precious grain— 
“ Be not weary in well-doing,” 
And the harvest thou shalt gain. 


Let this glorious prospect cheer thee,— 
Animate thy faith and love ; 

Work with gladness—“ be not weary ”— 
God shall bless thee from above. 

For a brighter day is dawning, 
When thy prayers shall answer’d be ; 

Joy shall gild that radiant morning,— 
Rich success shall gladden thee. 
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A MINISTER WHO LOVED THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


DEATH OF THE REV. DANIEL GUNN, 


OF CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS. 


No man in the British empire labored more assiduously to 
benefit and bless the young, than this active and energetic 
minister, His solicitudes to advance their best interests 
were intense, and constantly cherished; and his exertions 
to do them good—to make them acquainted with the holy 
Scriptures, to win them to the Saviour, to elevate, in the 
noblest sense, their habits and character—were not only 
vigorous and most benevolent, but almost unexampled. 
And when we reflect during how many years he had la- 
bored for the young, what property he had consecrated, 
what time he had devoted, what energies he had employed, 
what sacrifices he had made, what an example he had pre- 
sented to ministers and churches in every part of the kmgdom, 
and what blessed results had arisen from his persevering 
and well-directed instrumentality, we cannot wonder that 
sorrow, so sincere and profound, was awakened in his own 
locality by his decease; and that, when his body was con- 
veyed to the last resting-place, a long train of seven or eight 
hundred children, connected with his schools, accompanied 
his remains to the grave. 

While to us this circumstance, in connection with his 
funeral, is most appropriate and beautiful, it is at the same 
time most touching. It excites our tenderest sensibilities. 
It induces some emotions bordering on the sombre and 
melancholy. It presents before us the situation of the mul- 
titude of Sabbath-school children at Christchurch. It re- 
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minds us of the loss which they have experienced—then 
pastor taken from them—their ardent, long-tried, undevia- 
ting, and most honored friend conveyed to the sepulchre, 
and his spirit introduced to the world beyond the grave. 
This procession of eight hundred children at the funeral 
of their lamented minister and teacher, was beautiful—most 
beautiful! memorable—most memorable! Such a proces 
sion, on such an occasion, was never seen in the quiet town 
of Christchurch before, and will rarely, perhaps never, be 
seen again: we would have walked twenty miles to have 
beheld it. Eight hundred Sunday-school children who had 
all been under the care of the same pastor; all taught by 
him the way of salvation ; all trained by him for glory and 
immortality, and many of them brought to God, attracted 
to the Sayiour, fitted for the kingdom of heaven, through 
his instrumentality, walking, in order, to his tomb: what 
a pleasing, what an ennobling spectacle! It does one’s heart 
good to dwell on it; what is any festive or joyous proces- 
sion, when compared to this? What is the march of a 
splendid and victorious army, when contrasted with this? 
The most touching, and by far the most interesting circum- 
stance in connection with the funeral of the late Mr. Gunn, 
we consider to have been the procession of eight hundred Sab- 
bath-school children, following their much-loved, and much- 
honored minister to the “sepulchre of his fathers.” We 
wish every minister, when his mortal remains were carried 
to the tomb, had the same pleasing and memorable proces- 
sion; why should it not be? If Christian pastors were to 
take a deep and absorbing interest in the young, and labor 
continually for their moral and spiritual welfare, they would 
have the strong love of children while they lived, the sin- 
cere regret of children when they came to die, and the 
spontaneous and affectionate tears of children would drop 
upon, and richly bedew their.graves. How fine the eulogy, 
for a minister to have the visit of his Sunday-school children 
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to his grave, and to have their tears, which they cannot re- 
press, descending there! We would rather have it than the 
most splendid monument—than a niche in St. Paul’s, or 
the Abbey of Westminster, with the great, the titled, who 
are slumbering there till the resurrection morning. 

The late Mr. Gunn’s successin the Sunday-school cause was 
remarkable, and steadily maintained ; and the secret of it was, 
his entire consecration,during a long series of years,to the work. 

He did not neglect the young ; he did not think, as many , 
ministers do, “I have no tact or talent for this particular 
department of labor, and therefore I will-not begin.” Quite 
the reverse. He felt it to be his duty, his binding and 
paramount duty, to regard the young—to instruct the 
young—to discipline the minds and hearts of the young— 
to train up the young for usefulness in the Church and 
world—for the advancement of the glory of the Redeemer; 
and hence he was determined to labor assiduously, and with 
all*the wisdom and energy he could discover, for their bene- 
fit; and thus, by the Divine blessing, his success, his reward. 
He made it his business to win the young to Christ, and he 
did not labor to no purpose. He had an ample recompense 
whileliving. His exertions to draw the young to God were 
most signally honored ; and thousands, probably, will meet 
him in glory, who were attracted to the Lord Jesus through 
his Scriptural and benevolent efforts. ; 

The late congregational pastor of Christchurch threw his 
whole heart and soul, his physical and intellectual energies, 
into the Sunday-school. He was determined that the school 
should not be neglected. He was present with the teachers 
and children early on the Sabbath morning, and he re- 
mained with ee generally during the day. He was the 
superintendent of his large and important schools. He 
directed and controlled everything. Nothing was done 
without his consent; all were under his eye, and none 


moved without his permission. His influence in the Sunday- 
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school was amazing. His moral power was remarkable. 
The teachers were all taught and disciplined by him; they 
had grown up under him, and over them the late Mr. Gunn 
had perfect command. But his qualifications as the leader 
of a great religious movement were of no common descrip- 
tion; nor need we wonder that the indefatigable exertions 
of such a master-spirit to promote the knowledge of sacred 
truth, and the extension of goodness and_ benevolence, 
should, by God’s blessing, have proved the effectual means 
of surrounding him with a noble band of devoted coadju- 
tors, possessed with qualifications of a kindred, though sub- 
sidiary, order. 

Thus, after nobly “serving his generation, according to 
the will of God, he has fallen asleep.” He will, however, 
never be forgotten. His name and labors in the town 
where he endeavored to honor the Saviour, and the villages 
around, will be continually fragrant. His tomb will be 
repaired to with deep interest by many a Sunday-school 
pilgrim—many a pastor—many a teacher, whose hearts are 
burning for the salvation of the young; and many a be- 
loved child, brought to God through his efforts, will live to 
bless his memory. 

What a monument is here! How much more durable than 
iron or brass—how much more costly than silver or gold ! 

Who ought not to desire such a monument? where is 
the pastor who ought not to endeavor to secure the highest 
happiness of the rising generation? where is the teacher 
who ought not to be increasingly solicitous to win children 
to Christ, and to train them up in such a manner as that, 
at last, they may wear the bright, the priceless, the un- 


fading crown of glory in paradise ?—London Sunday- School 
Teacher's Magazine. 
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- Peruars, amidst the struggles of the present age, the Sun- 
day-school teacher finds much to discourage and dishearten 
him, for the trials which it is his lot to bear may in some 
cases be neither few nor trivial ; yet those who have taken 
upon themselves the “work of faith and labor of love,” 
should ponder well the consequences of relinquishing so, 
important a charge, merely on account of the trials, which, 
under an all-wise Providence, may await them on their jour- 
ney through life. For the duties of a teacher are fraught 
with the most vital results; as to his care is committed a 
number of immortal beings, whose eternal destinies may be 
fixed by his faithfulness or negligence. It is true, there 
are incidents in the life of every one, when we feel ourselves 
unnerved, and almost incapable for a season of attending to 
our duty. ‘Take, for instance, the case of a teacher’s family 
being visited by the hand of death. But a short time pre- 
vious to the stroke, all appeared bright and pleasing ; the 
sky seemed cloudless, and the journey of life was just be- 
ginning to present many interesting objects to our view ; 
indeed, all was calm and tranquil, save only the gentle mur- 
murs of the pleasant breeze, as it hovered round the scene, 
while the dear objects of his charge at the Sunday-school 
filled his heart with lively hopes and pleasing reminiscences, 
But remark how changed the scene is now; every object 
wearing a gloomy aspect, while earth, with all its pleasures, 
yields not one ray of sunshine to light the scene of woe and 
grief. ~Look at the Sunday-school teacher as he follows 
his lost friend to his long home, weeping over the departed 
one, who, but a short time before, was the object of his 
affection. Life seems deprived of every feature which 
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would tend to enliven the weary pilgrimage; and as he 
traces in his memory the scenes of happier days, his spirits 
sink down under the painful thought, that the subject of 
such a pleasing theme is gone from his view. But mourn- 
ing, though it will ease the pang of grief, cannot brighten 
the melancholy picture of sin’s destructiveness. Come, 
then, dear friend, with your painful load, and cast it at the 
foot of the cross of Him who indeed was the “ Man of Sor- 
rows,” and try if you cannot draw a few drops of consola- 
tion from Him who has said, “Come unto me, all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” But 
never give up. Amidst the storm of grief, do not let the 
billows waft you from your dear charge. Well do I know 
from experience what trials are; then let me direct your 
attention to the same Comforter. 0, look to the Saviour / 
Cast your burden upon him, and go forward; for who does 
not know that the sky looks brighter after a storm than it 
did before it; and think what has been borne for you—but 
“Never give up:” the stroke is heavy, but he will enable 
you to bear it; and, though the way be dark and rugged, 
don’t forget Him who has said,— 
“ When through the deep waters I call thee to go, 
The rivers of grief shall not thee overflow, 


For J will be with thee, thy troubles to bless, - 
And sanctify to thee thy deepest distress.” 


But now to the scholars placed beneath your care. O, do 
not relinquish them/ Having brought them thus far on- 
ward, at any rate do not let them be forgotten, for who can 
tell but now seme seed is about to spring up, and crown 
your labors with success? And remember that, severe as 
your trial indeed is, it may have fitted you for the better 
discharge of your office; for those little ones, with our- 
selves, will one day lie also beneath the clods of the valley. 
Alas! too often have the precious seeds been intermixed 
with the tares of this world, while the teacher was away 
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from his post: and even now I know of a number of Sun- 
day-school immortals, who are perishing because their 
teacher has been absent for four Sabbaths, on account of 
the hand of death visiting his family ; but may he come 
back. And, dear fellow-laborers, let us remember that 
God appoints a@// for the good of his own people, and who 
can tell what would have been the awful situation of the 
whole world at this moment, had our dear Saviour given 
up the work of redemption when he was surrounded by 
unparalleled treals, and inconceivable sorrows wrung his 
bleeding heart. Then let us not despair; but be it ours 
to labor on, following his blessed example, whatever may 
be the trials which await us in our earthly pilgrimage ; and 
remembering the value of the immortal souls committed to 
our care, let our attentfon to their eternal interests be such 
as their vital importance demands, till when at last we are 
ealled home, may it be ours to look back upon our life with 
pleasure and delight, and, landed on that peaceful shore 
above, who can tell but’ there may be many a one there 
who will ascribe his salvation to the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon our labors, when surrounded with the shadows 
of adversity, and shall meet with an unfading reward from 
Him who has said, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” 


“BE NOT WEARY.” 


How often has an encouraging promise of Scripture cheered. 
my heart, when, fatigued in body and jaded in mind, I have 
returned from my afternoon labors in a crowded Sunday- 
school, vexed by the callous indifference or willful disobe- 
dience of some in my class, and almost ready to exclaim in 
despair, “I haye labored in vain, I have spent my strength 
for naught.” But yet, if we render simple and single- 
hearted service, on God’s behalf, to our fellow-creatures, 
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verily, we shall have our reward,—a Christian’s best re- 
ward,—‘ souls for our hire.” Very many times, I doubt 
not, the teacher loses the past labors, perhaps of a whole 
_ year, in consequence of not having the immediate conversion 
of every child, however wayward, constantly before her mind. 

I have been employed for several years in the work of 
training the young; and, a few months since, a young wo- 
man, with an infant in her arms, met me at the door of the 
place of worship I formerly attended, and arrested my at- 
tention by timidly exclaiming, ““O, Ma’am, I hope you'll 
excuse me, but J cowldn’t help just saying ‘How do you 
do.’” I answered her in the usual manner, when she said, 
“T see you don’t know me now, Ma’am, but I shall never 
forget you—never.” I asked her where she had known me. 
She replied, (with tears in her eye$,) “ Don’t you recollect 
Eliza Cook? that was my name then.’ The name soon 
brought to my remembrance one in my class who had given 
me much trouble in past years, and whom I had thought 
of as almost too old to improve. I found, on inquiry, that 
my former scholar was a constant and deeply-interested 
attendant on the Sabbath and week-day services at that 
place of worship. I had not time for further conversation, 
but often since have I thought of that comparatively trifling 
circumstance ; and it has served as a counterpoise to the 
many discouragements I daily meet with. It occurred to 
me, that some of my fellow-laborers might perhaps look 
upon this simple incident as another incentive to work in 
the Lord’s vineyard, And, when we think of Him who 
went about “doing good,” despite the treachery of pre- 
tended friends, and the malice of avowed enemies, surely 
we should take courage, and use our utmost efforts to feed 
the lambs of Christ’s flock, being assured that “in due time 
we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
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I po not know a more painful feeling than what is ex- 
perienced by a teacher, when obliged to leave his Sunday- 
school. He may be sensible of his deficiencies as a teacher, 
and may hope that his successor may prove a more faithful 
steward of the word of life; but still he parts from his 
scholars with profound regret. They are they whom for 
many years he has met once a week to supply with the 
treasures of the kingdom. This one he remembers a mere 
child, who has had all the knowledge he possesses from 
him. Another was once at the gates of death, but God 
spared him to return to his care. A third is in cireum- 
stances of great peril. One false step, and he is lost; how 
ean he leave him? A fourth—was it not only the last Sab- 
bath that he learned that he had at length begun to pray ? 
A fifth has been waiting an opportunity to withdraw ; he is 
getting too old; what will become of him then? And all 
these he is leaving, to see their faces no more; to invite 
them no more to the Saviour; and ignorant if he who is to 
come after him, if one can be got, will watch for their souls 
as one who is to give in an account. 

We have before us at present a good many teachers, 
whose feelings on this subject we take the liberty of laying 
before our readers. 

There is, in the first place, a considerable number who 
leave their classes without any reason being assigned at all. 
The superintendent finds a class without a teacher one day, 
and the next, and the next; and had the teacher been im- 
pressed for a man-of-war, he could not have disappeared 
from the school more mysteriously. These do not resign 
their situations—they abandon them. 
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The following letters may be taken as a specimen of the 
reasons why teachers resign their situations :— 


Lerrer I.—From s Desponpine TEACHER. 

Dzar Srr,—I am sorry that I can no longer continue a 
teacher in your school. Iam doing no good to the chil- 
dren, and am doing harm to myself. I have little respect 
from my scholars, and less love. I do not recollect of seeing 
one of them much interested since I began to teach them. 
I see that I am not qualified to be a Sunday-school teacher, 
and hope you will meet with another not less willing, and 
more able-—Yours, &c., Mary 


The answer to this communication may also be given :— 


To Miss W. : 

[ RECEIVED your note, tendering your resignation, both with 
regret and surprise, and hope that you will reconsider your 
resolution before carrying it into effect. Had we a larger 
supply of teachers than we have, and were there no chil- 
dren altogether destitute of religious instruction as-they 
now are, I should still regret your retirement from the 
school; for pious persons, possessing a good education and 
intelligence, are what are most needed by us. But we are 
so straitened for teachers at present that we cannot afford 
to lose one. If you retire, six or eight children will be left 
entirely uninstructed. We might procure a teacher for 
your class, but it will be at the expense of some other six 
or eight whom that teacher might as well have been teach- 
ing. I think you cannot give up your class when you con- 
sider this. . 

I may mention a circumstance connected with one of 
your scholars, which, I hope, will show that, whatever are 
your own feelings, they are not shared in by all your scho- 
lars. I was calling on Jane 


’s mother some time ago. 
She told me her daughter Jane, one day on coming home 
from school, said, “Mother, the rest of the scholars are 
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often telling me nice stories, that they hear from their 
teachers. Miss W. never tells us any stories; but I 
always think, when she is teaching us, that she is like one 
of the women that followed Jesus, she loves Christ so much. 
I wish I could love Jesus as she does.” 

God does not ask us how many we have rene to Christ, 
but what we have tried to do.— Yours, &e. 


Lerrer II.—From a Non-visine Teacuer. 

Dear Sir,—I see it is needless for me to be a Sunday- 
school teacher any longer; no class will stay with me for 
above two Sundays. I began, as you know, with eight 
scholars ; now in the six months I have been at your school, 
I have had forty-seven different children at my class, and 
there is now not one of those the same I had even four 
weeks ago. If I had a class that would stay with me, it 
would be a different thing —Yours, &c, Arrxur 


Lerrer IJ].—From an Inpotunt TEACHER. 

My Dear Sir,—Having removed to the New Town, I 
must give up my Sunday-school class. I should have more 
than a mile to go to it, and in the dark winter evenings this 
would be very unpleasant. 

I wish you would tell the new teacher you get in my 
room, to call on John Anderson, one of the scholars, 21 
I have only called on him once, some time ago, but 
I think he lives up three stairs, the left-hand door. He is 
very ill, dying, I am afraid, poor fellow, and I doubt if he 
is in a good state of mind. I am quite anxious about him, 
Yours sincerely, THOMAS 

Lerrer [V.—From A Farrurut TEacuEr. 

My Dzar Frrenp,—It was decided last night that I go 
to L My greatest regret is to leave my Sunday- 
school. I know I shall have plenty of Sunday-school work 
in the metropolis; but I have become much attached to 
my scholars, and I think they also are attached tome. I 
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am happy, however, in getting Mr. R to fill my place. 
He has had some experience in teaching, and I think is de- 
cidedly warm-hearted and pious—may he be ae 
more successful than I have been! 

I would like if you could spare me a few minutes for a 
parting address to the whole school next Sunday. It will 
be my last attendance, and I am anxious to tell them once 
more how Jesus Christ came to save sinners. _ 

I intend to call on each of my scholars individually be- 
fore I go, and I hope it will not be against the rules about 
rewards, to give each of them a little book. 

May you, and my fellow-teachers, with whom I have 
been so long associated, be among the honored ones of the 
earth, who turn many to righteousness. We will meet in 
a better world, my dear friend, one day, and, I trust, I shall 
meet some of my scholars there also.— Your friend in 
Christ, Rosert 


We might leave these notes to speak for themselves. 
They are their own witnesses. It is very sad to see a Chris- 
tian, as possibly all of these teachers may be, so lukewarm 
as to allow some trifling alteration in the class, or in the 
arrangements of the school, or some petty jealousy, to drive 
him away from the school; or to see another so remiss as 
to allow class after class to slip through his hands, because 
he is so indolent in visiting them; or to hear a third resign- 
ing her place because of an evening sermon, and another 
coolly assigning a late hour, and a trifling distance, which 
would never interfere with a secular engagement, as a rea- 
son for leaving ignorant children to their ignorance. How 
little of the mind that was in Christ do we discover here! 
Have these teachers ever reckoned how much they owe to 
ther Lord ? 
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James was a youth of considerable promise. He had one 
of the most retentive memories I ever met with. Having 
reached the age of seventeen, his parents placed him with 
a Wesleyan in a neighboring town as an apprentice. For 
twelve months after his removal he stood aloof from all 
connection with the church and people of God: after which 
period, as he remarks in a letter to his brother, “at the re- 
quest of the superintendent of C school, I became a 
teacher in that school, and for four years remained as such.” 
James continued as a teacher in the school for about twelve 
months previous to his becoming a member of the society : 
at the expiration of which time he was induced, by the per- 
suasions and invitations of fellow-teachers, to meet in class. 
From this period he beeame a steady and devoted fol- 
lower of the Lamb, and was at all times anxious to do what 
lay in his power to further the cause of the Redeemer. 
His qualifications as a teacher were of no mean order. 
To an earnest desire for the salvation of his young charge, 
he added a large store of Scriptural and general knowledge, 
all of which was brought to bear upon the edification of his 
class. He was firm and resolute with his children, and at 
the same time kind and affectionate; so that I may safely 
assert. that there were few, if any, more efficient teachers 
in the school than James. And the seeret of the matter 
was this ;—his heart was in the work; he delighted in it, 
and many of his happiest hours were those spent on the 
form with his class. The responsibility which he justly 
conceived attached itself to the Sunday-school teacher, was 
shown by his attention to any of his own class who were 
sick, and not a few interesting records has he given of Sun- 
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day-school children, who, dying in the Lord, have left a 
bright evidence behind them that they are gone to glory. 

Who can count the number of those who, through the 
instrumentality of Sunday-schools, are now before the 
throne of God, joining angels and archangels, and the 
spirits of the just made perfect! ‘Truly there is no indi- 
vidual who verifies the truth of the Psalmist’s declaration :— 
“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him ;’—more frequently than does the 
pious Sunday-school teacher. Methinks I see him enter 
the paradise of God, met and surrounded. by those who sat 
in his class, who listened to his teaching, and who were di- 
rected by him to “the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sins of the world.” Joyful indeed will such meetings be. 
O, may such bliss be ours ! 

After residing five years as an apprentice, James removed 
to London. There are many persons who imagine, that to 
settle in London is the very acme of happiness: how little 
do such persons know of the reality! It is true, that in the 
religious sphere there are many advantages possessed by 
the resident of the metropolis. He has the teaching and 
counsel of ministers eminent for their piety, usefulness, and 
talent; he is brought into connection with the holiest and 
best men of the day ; and if his time be not altogether ab- 
sorbed in the world, he has constantly numerous means of 
grace within his reach, so that he can frequently and de- 
lightfully join the great congregation, mingling his voice 
with theirs, swelling the anthems of praise, and the solemn 
accents of prayer, as they rise like incense to the skies. 
But there is, on the other hand, more of allurement—more 
of temptation; there is everything around to draw away 
the attention from heavenly objects. Those with whom 
you have to associate, and who constantly surround you, 
are men of the world; men whose whole delight is in for- 
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getfulness of God !—men, in many instances, whose whole 
energies are directed to ridicule, blaspheme, and overthrow 
the pious and devoted Christian; so that, being thus sur- 
rounded, the temptations of our great enemy are more 
powerful, and consequently more fatal. O! how many a 
promising young man, within the range of my own limited 
acquaintance, has, through coming to London, made “ship- 
wreck of faith, and of a good conscience.” 

It was at the end ‘of March, 18—, that James left his 
native county. On his arrival in London, he was at once 
provided with employment at a large establishment. Here 
he had much to contend with: being surrounded by, and 
brought into immediate contact with, a great number of 
men, many of whom were not only devoid of religion them- 
selves, but ridiculed and sneered at those who made the 
least profession of respect for the commandments of God. 
Being known as the “ Methodist,” and refusing to work on 
the Sabbath, when ordered to do so, or leave his situation, 
he came in for a considerable portion of their obloquy and 
contempt. 

- There are few persons more social in their character than 
the subject of our narrative. To such, how beneficial and 
salutary is the influence arising from that friendship and 
communion so well provided for among the Wesleyans, and 
of which he soon availed himself. For want of this many 
suffer, and, surrounded by the temptations and seductive 
influences of the giddy and polluted votaries of pleasure, 
they look back to the empty enjoyments of the world— 
they eat, drink, and are merry, while to-morrow they die. 
Providentially for James, there was one person in the es- 
tablishment in which he labored, who feared God, and to 
whom the gospel had come with life and power: he was a 
class-leader at a neighboring Wesleyan chapel. He took 
him to his class, where he constantly met, until his leader 
was translated from the church militant below to the Church 
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triumphant above. It was the privilege of James to wit- 
ness, in his dying hours, his firm and unshaken confidence 
in the Redeemer. He was “ ready to depart, and to be 
with Christ.” 

In July, 18—, James became connected with a Sunday- 
school in T street. At this period the number of 
scholars was fifty, and teachers six; while the school re- 
quired every help that he could render. With the assist- 
ance of a devoted young man, who soon became his col- 
league, the school is put into order and efficiency. Here, 
in consequence of the want of. teachers, and the close, un- 
healthy, cellar-like appearance of the place, the school was 
not very prosperous; but the society and cause were still 
less so. In fact, but for the vigor and vitality evinced in 
the Sunday-school, the chapel would have been soon given 
up. In September, 18—, he writes, “I have been fifteen 
months in connection with this school. The future may 
show to me great good resulting from this school, but at 
present we have only enough to encourage us.” For five 
years he had much to contend with from the apathy of 
friends, or from the neglect of those who ought to have 
been the friends and patrons of the school; as well as from 
the indifference of parents to the religious welfare of their 
children. There have been a few pleasing indications of 
good, and, considering the difficulties they have to contend 
with, the conduct of the children was generally favorable. 
The few exceptions were forgotten in the sweet smiles and 
affectionate remembrances of others. 

James is now the superintendent and manager of a Wes- 
leyan Sunday-school, and, in point of perseverance and con- 
stancy in the prosecution of duty, he is a pattern, May he 
ever be zealous in every good work, and have grace to con- 
tinue faithful unto the end. 
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Happy, unspeakably happy, is the man who can indulge a 
well-founded hope, that at the end of his course on earth 
will be the pure and unceasing joys of heaven. Affecting 
and solemn is the thought of the possibility that a teacher 
of the scheme of infinite salvation may be included among 
the heirs of eternal perdition. Yes, it is more than pos- 
sible for the Sabbath-school teacher to conduct his pupils 
to the very gate of heaven, and then himself to be driven 
to the regions of the lost; there to find an eternal home 
among those from whom he had drawn some of the young 
and thoughtless. But we will venture to hope better things 
of our readers. We trust they have known the truth as 
in Jesus for themselves; that they have personally believed 
the testimony of God concerning him; that they rest their 
humble and constant hope on his atoning sacrifice; that 
from grateful love they have spent a life of devotedness to 
his service; and that in sickness, in death, and in judgment, 
they may recognize him as their friend. Such a one we 
may properly consider an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven ; 
and we have takén pen in hand to speak of this faithful 
teacher in the heavenly state. 

We would not be misunderstood. We are entirely con- 
scious that all human powers must fail to represent the 
glory of that world. How is it possible for contracted 
minds like ours, defiled, too, by sin, to describe the dwell- 
ing of the infinite God? ‘We cannot at present conceive of 
a world entirely exempt from sin and from sorrow, every 
way holy and happy, and secure in all its bliss for eternity. 
The sacred writers themselves tell us what heaven is not, 
rather than what it is; and it is certain that even the most 
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_ favored Christian as yet knows not what he shall be. 
Enough that every follower of Christ shall be like him in 
the purity of his character, the fullness of his joys, and the 
immortality of his life. Eternity alone can reveal its own 
whole character. 

But we may partially withdraw from earth for a little 
season; and in the light of revelation, and consulting, too, 
our own consciousness, we may form some faint idea of the 
feelings of the pious Sabbath-school teacher in heaven. 

For instance, every Christian teacher feels, and feels just 
in proportion as he is qualified for his office, that in the 
heavenly world he must, of necessity, be filled with grateful 
surprise to find himself there. Be it remembered, that in 
the light of God’s throne we shall see more than any man can 
on earth, of the evil of sin in itself, and of our own sins in 
particular. We shall then know more of our aggravated 
criminality in rejecting the gospel, more of our helplessness 
as connected with deliverance from the wrath to come, and 
more of the Redeemer’s love in the great plan of salvation. 
How overwhelmed with astonishment will each be as he sees 
the glory, the eternal glory, before him, to find that while 
millions on earth, quite as worthy as himself, have passed 
on to perdition, he is in heaven. 

Nor will such a one. be less surprised at the grace of 
Christ, which forgave his sins after his conversion, and 
brought him to this joy, in connection with many others 
who have been wise teachers, and turned many to right- 
eousness. But how infinitely great and important now ap- 
pear the truths he had been wont to teach his scholars on 
earth! How strange that he could have ever been cold 
and listless in communicating a knowledge of them! How 
precious were the souls for whom he labored! Would 
that we could feel the subject as we ought; or that we 
could even transfer to paper the knowledge of what our 
feelings are! 
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Scarcely less will be the surprise of the teacher in heaven, 
as he discovers one after another of his own scholars there 
too. What! can that boy, whom in yonder world I sought 
to instruct in the claims of God on his heart, but who de- 
spised my counsel, passed away from the circle of my in- 
fluence, and lost himself in a sinful world; can it be pos- 
sible, that in after years deep affliction induced thoughtful- 
ness, humility, prayer, and led him to the cross of Christ ? 
And did he indeed, in the cloudy and dark day of trouble, 
recollect the lessons I gave him, the prayers I offered, and 
the tears I'shed? Miracle of merey! And here, too, that 
girl, whose giddy thoughtlessness and love of the world 
seemed to destroy the good seed, and to discourage every 
hope of usefulness I could entertain; here, too, is she, and 
that by uy feeble agency, under God, entering with me on 
an eternit, of bliss, bliss that to me is abundantly increased 
by the thought that I was honoured to point others bere! 
O, the infinie riches of divine mercy ! 

Shall we take another view? As the teacher and the 
pupils stand together, admiring the glories of the infinitely 
exalted Redeemer, do they not see in the distance the world 
of sin and of misery? There sinners are let loose, and have 
on them no restraint. There each upbraids others with his 
‘ruin, and is conscious that in his tun he sought to ruin 
others. Their success was, indeed, awfully great. And 
now what cuilt, degradation, and torment is their lot! The 
horrors of banishment from God, and of hopeless despair, 
are ‘now realized ; and O, how awful the discoveries they 
have made! But from all this the holy teacher is delivered ; 
and, delightful thought! has allured others from it, who 
shall spend with him an eternity of bliss! 

Are we ready to ask, in what way shall these endeared 
companions in heaven spend eternity? Turn the thoughts 
back for a moment to the engagements of the Sabbath 
school while they were yet on earth. They had before 
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them a vast ocean of truth; how little of it could they ex- 
plore! They talked of Jesus, his glory and his love, his 
life and his death, his resurrection and ascension to heaven, 
and his merciful design of saving millions of sinners from 
hell, and conducting them to his own glory. But how very 
little did they know, or could they know, of any of these 
subjects here! Now they are studied immediately in the light 
of God’s own throne. While angels learn from “the Church 
the manifold wisdom of God,’’ how much may these exalt- 
ed beings communicate of instruction and of interest in re- 
turn! United in their studies, O, what floods of light and 
joy will be the happy, eternal lot of those who began these 
celestial researches in the Sabbath-school on earth. 

We refrain from speculation on this topic; but we may 
be assured that the millions of the most exalted minds which 
ever blessed our world, introduced to the realms of perfect 
purity, with intellects fully expanded and ever «trengthen- 
ing, associated with angels, the sons of light, and near to 
God himself, it cannot be possible but that discoveries grand 
and beautifying must be constantly made, even eternally. 

Friendly reader, these are no sketches of fancy. Heaven 
and hell are solemn realities. But O, may the writer, may 
his reader, anticipate this joy! What is our present cha- 
racter? taste? society? prospects? Eternity is before us. 
And if heaven be not our portion, what, O what is the al- 
ternative? Who shall describe the misery of a lost soul? 
Especially who can conceive of the mental, the eternal an- 
guish of a lost teacher? Think, but no! Turn from hell, 
from sin, from yourself. Flee now to the Saviour. Secure 
his pardon, enjoy his friendship. So shall you enter upon, 
and forever participate his joy. 
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Ir was a loyely morning in the dry season, clear and beau- 
tiful, when the superintendent of a Sunday-school in Guiana 
arose, about the dawn of. day, purposing to take an early 
walk. His mind was much impressed with certain remarks 
made on the previous evening, at the teachers’ quarterly 
tea-meeting. A goodly number of teachers were present, 
from far and near. The subject previously announced for 
discussion was, “‘ The teacher’s encouragements to persevere.” 
One devoted man arose to speak. Among the remarks that 
fell from him, one was very striking :—‘“ Whence,” said he, 
“come the discouragements? Come they from God? Do 
we find them in the Bible? I cannot see them there! 
Then (he added, with emphasis) they come from the devil! 
I say to them, therefore, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan!” 
The superintendent’s mind was often depressed. Often 
had he mourned the waywardness of the children, and the 
absence of that deportment which would lead to the con- 
clusion that one and the other had decided for the Lord. 
Often would he lament the lukewarmness of some who 
professed to teach, but who, he feared, were only imparting 
to their children that coldness inseparable from a state of 
spiritual death,—* the form of godliness without the power.” 
Some there were among the teachers who were not una- 
ware of the superintendent’s depression, and who could en- 
ter into his feelings and desires. One such had suddenly 
and unexpectedly announced his intention to withdraw from 
his class. He “could not attend to-it as he ought.” The 
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truth was, that he did not see the fruit of his labor, and his 
mind gave way under discouragement. 

On the morning in question, the superintendent pursued 
his walk. His first business was to call on one who was 
sick, to carry the bounty of a friend, who was himself pre- 
vented from being the bearer of this tangible expression of 
sympathy with a sister in the Lord under affliction. Pro- 
ceeding onwards, he called on a friend, on whom had de- 
volved certain duties connected with the teachers’ assem- 
bling. He had taken a seat, and was entering into cheer- 
ful conversation, and speaking of the delight afforded by 
the meeting, when a little messenger appeared at the door. 
“Tf you please, sir, Billy wants to see you.” ‘“ What Billy ?” 
“Billy in the next yard, sir; he is very sick, and wants 
you to come and see him—Billy, Abraham’s brother.” 

The superintendent went to see his sick Sunday-scholar. 
What did he see? Not the same Billy that used to come 
to school. His countenance was not the same; his face so 
altered, his breathing difficult, his. general appearance en- 
tirely changed. But it was the same, in the last stage of 
consumption—the same that attended the class of the 
teacher who “could not attend to it as he ought.”’ Billy 
could not say much. His eye, his swollen face, his whole 
appearance, indicated that’ he would not last long. The 
conversation was directed to heavenly things. It soon ap- 
peared that Billy had not read his Bible without benefit ; 
that his teacher had not labored in vam; that the beloved 
minister, whose voice Billy loved to hear, had not spoken 
words of peace to no profit. Billy had heard, Billy had 
read, and, what was of most importance to him now, Billy 
had believed on Jesus. On this account he loved to pray 
to Him. During his last short illness, when difficulty of 
breathing prevented sleep, his voice was heard ofttimes 
during the night. On approaching the mat on which he 
lay, to ascertain his wishes, there was no need to inquire ; 
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the voice was that of prayer. He could not hear too much 
of Jesus; he loved Him; and if death removed him, he 
thought he should go to be with Him whom he loved. The 
superintendent was thankful to God for what.he saw and 
heard of poor Billy.. When at school he was gentle and 
tractable, but it was hardly thought that he had learned of 
Him who was meek and lowly in heart. The superintend- 
ent offered prayer and thanksgiving for the afflicted lad, 
and retired, intending to call again. As he wended his 
steps homeward, he frequently thought of the discourage- 
ments of the Sunday-school teacher, and some of their 
causes. Encouragements, he concluded, come from God ; 
discouragements from the wicked one. When the latter 
present themselves, may grace enable him to say with his 
friend, «Get thee behind me, Satan!’ 

What followed? Billy’s beloved minister went to see him 
once or twice in the two or three succeeding days preced- 
ing the Sabbath. Billy was more communicative to him. 
It was found that for some time Billy had loved the Sa- 
viour; his reason for doing so was, “because Jesus first 
loved him.” His mind dwelt very much on the passage, 
(1 John iv, 19,) “ We love Him, because he first loved us.” 

On the following Sabbath morning, daylight was just 
peeping into the chamber ; the superintendent was meditat- 
ing; the voice of praise had commenced in the adjoining 
sanctuary, at the very early prayer-meeting ; a little mes- 
senger knocked at the door—“ Sir, Billy is dead!” 

Poor Billy !—no, not poor. _He was one of the poor in 
this world—rich in faith. Not poor now. . He. has gone 
to enjoy the richest of the blessings treasured up in Christ. 
Billy had been ailing for some time, but was absent from 
school only one Sabbath before his removal to be with Him 
he so much loved. 

As the superintendent went. about his Sabbath duties, he 
could but think—“ Discouragements! come they from God? 
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do we find them in the Bible? Nay, they come from the 
devil. Get thee behind me, Satan!” 

Billy was interred, followed to the grave by about three 
hundred children and thirty teachers of the school to whicb. 
he belonged. He was consigned to the tomb in the sure 
and certain hope of a joyful resurrection, before he attained 
the eleventh year of his age. 

Fellow-teachers, give no heed to discouragements ; they 
are the voice of Satan. It is impossible for the most zealous 
teacher to be too diligent in the work. The present well- 
being, the future happiness of myriads, are ultimately 
dependent upon the enlightened faithfulness and assiduity 
of those to whom the responsible business of tuition is 
intrusted. Sow in tears, if called to do so; the promise is 
sure. You shall return with joy, bringing your sheaves 
with you.—London S. S. Teacher's Magazine. 


A QUESTION FOR THOUGHTFUL APPLICATION. 


Arg your prayers in the school simple and fervent—the 
expression of desire, and urged in faith ? 

Remember, you are leading the devotion of young minds. 
Be simple in your language. Figurative expressions should 
be avoided as much as possible: don’t adorn your prayers. 
The use of highly figurative allusions in prayer engages the 
mind in an estimate of their meaning, instead of inspiring a 
desire for the blessing professedly sought for. Among 
children, particularly, such words should be used as guide 
the thoughts directly to the sentiment. Indeed, if desire 
prompts the petition, and faith inspires the hope of success, 
the blessing sought will be defined in few and simple words. 
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I wave been thinking on the comparatively little good 
arising from Sunday-School instruction ; and, from my own 
observation, I am persuaded the four following may be 
numbered among the principal reasons why greater benefits 
do not result from it. There is much for which to be 
thankful when we look at what has been accomplished, but 
still there is cause for the inquiry,—Wbhy is not more effect- 
ed? How is it that our efforts seem to fail, and fall short of 
producing greater visible benefit? Much has been done; 
and the whole of it may be attributed to the untiring, af- 
fectionate, and prayerful exertions of the few, of the immense 
numbers who engage in this important work. But to pro- 
ceed :— 

The first reason is, Lukewarmmness in the Teachers. 

Where is the superintendent who feels the importance of 
his station, but, on review, can find indifference on the part 
of some of the teachers to the fulfillment of their duties? 
How often is it the case, that he is grieved to see so few in 
their classes at the time of their commencement, when all 
should be in their places? Instead of this, the order of the 
school is interrupted by one and another coming sauntering 
in, as if by their walk and manner to say, they felt no inter- 
est, no concern in training the young for God, but that they 
felt it so irksome,—in fact, a burden which they would fain 
throw off. Then, in the classes, how few seem to take an 
interest in the children ; how dull they appear! the children 
staring about, the teacher occasionally asking questions, in 
such a way, and of such a description, as to cast a kind of 
gloom over their minds, and make them long for the time 
when they shall be delivered from a course which is a heavy 
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tax upon their patience, and altogether uninteresting to 
them. If teachers would be useful, they must select such 
subjects as are most adapted to strike the attention of chil- 
dren ; and, as often as can be, select an anecdote which will 
either illustrate or bear upon the subject. I have found it 
beneficial in impressing things on the mind. If teachers 
would study the minds of the children, and endeavor to in- 
terest them, they might at the same time bring home truths 
which would make an impression on the young and tender 
heart. The next reason I shall notice is,— 
2. A want of sympathy of feeling with the Children. 
Who that has had anything to do with children, does 
not know that their feelings are very acute, as well as their 
observation? What can his heart be made of, who can go 
into a class, and see every eye fixed upon him, with a view 
to discover the state of his mind, that is, his disposition, and 
not be moved with feelings of affection forthem? I have 
carefully watched children; their eyes glistening with de- 
light, their very hearts fixed, when they could discover in 
the countenance of their friend and teacher a look of kind- 
ness, a smile, which has won them, and they could feel that 
‘they could love him or her, On the other hand, I have 
seen children read as it were the mind of the teacher in- 
stantly; their countenance has worn the expression of dis- 
pleasure, and the effects on the children have been manifest, 
in producing fear instead of love, and they have felt their 
exercise to be unprofitable, at least, in consequence of an 
unfavorable bias being given to their minds. The affection 
of children is very strong, and they are easily won by kind- 
ness; and of this I am satisfied, that to a certain extent 
familiarity is desirable, for without it they do not feel at 
liberty to ask or answer a question confidently: they may 
be conscious of the superiority of their instructor; but to 
endeavor to make them feel it, is to impose on them or their 
minds an unnecessary weight, which also is not desirable, 
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For my own part, I should be sorry indeed to have chil- 
dren round me who felt awe at my presence: they will love 
and respect one of a free and generous disposition, but I do 
not believe it possible for them to do so with one who is re- 
served in manner, or at all distant. Children like to have 
some one to whom they can look, in whom they can feel 
perfect confidence, and to whom they can carry all their 
grievances, (for they have many,) knowing they shall find 
sympathy at least, and, if possible, redress. Such a teach- 
er might prove a great blessing to the young, in leading 
their minds, and directing their attention to the Lamb of 
God, who said, “Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
Another reason is,— 

3. Influence of bad example. 

Sunday-school teachers ought to be men and women of 
principle: consistent; upright in all dealings or intercourse 
with others; guarded as to their mode of expression; careful 
as to the company they keep; scrupulous in their selection 
of pleasures and amusements, and their places of resort, fre- 
-quent or occasional ; in short, teachers should be capable 
of, and willing to endure, self-denial in many things, so that 
they may be an example worthy the imitation of the young; 
that they put no stumbling-block in their way; that they 
do not destroy their own influence; and that God may be 
glorified in and by them. I do not think some teachers 
attach sufficient importance to their station, while others 
attach too much,—unwarranted, offensive, and injurious. 
Teachers should ever bear in mind that the eyes of chil- 
dren are on them; that they are watched not only in their 
actions, but even to the intelligent movement or expression 
of countenance, which, though they may not understand, 
yet being sometimes more alive to dark signs than is im- 
agined, they will endeavor to arrive at some conclusion re- 
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4. The deficiency of qualified and decidedly pious Teach- 
ers. 


In many cases the teachers are too young: being in- 
experienced, they do much harm; they are apt to as- 
sume to themselves the authority of an elder, which de- 
grades them in the eyes of the children, and which not 
unfrequently leads to disorder and an outbreak. I have 
seen it in two or three instances, and even once heard a boy 
swear at his teacher, who certainly was too assuming. I 
know it is difficult to obtain teachers from the Church, so 
the deficiency is made up from the congregation ; but be- 
cause this is the case, it does not prove that it is right. I 
think churches should provide suitable, pious teachers of 
the young committed to their charge; for how can it be 
expected that a person can teach that of which he has no 
knowledge? Let Sunday-schools be well supplied with 
pious teachers, who will feel the responsibility which rests 
on them, and who, when in private, will remember their 
classes,—pray for them, that they may be early made the 
subject of divine grace; and when conversing with them, 
endeavor to impress upon their minds the importance of 
praying for themselves. These are the teachers who, under 
God, would be instrumental of doing a great work, and 
effecting a mighty change in the lives, habits, and future 
prospects of generations. I would not wish, by what I 
have said, to discourage the undecided teacher; I would 
rather say to him,— Consider the great object of religious 
instruction ; do not shrink from haying your moral and reli- 
gious deficiencies placed before you, but seek by earnest, 
persevering prayer, to have them removed ;—get wisdom, 
get instruction, and with all thy getting, get understanding.” 
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LATE ATTENDANCE. 


A LETTER FROM A SUPERINTENDENT T0 A TEACHER. 


My Dear Frienv,—Allow me to assure you, that this let- 
ter is dictated no less by an affectionate regard for you, 
than by a-deep conviction of the importance of the work in 
which we are engaged. Associated in one great enter- 
prise,—the communication of religious instruction; and 
united in one desire,—to secure the best interests of the 
young ; it is perfectly natural that Sunday-school teachers 
should respect and love each other. And in proportion as 
a teacher is devoted to the steady, faithful discharge of the 
duties of his office, will be the respect of his fellow-teachers 
and his superintendent. In common with the other teach- 
ers of the school, I love you, and desire to cherish the 
warmest regard for you. We all wish you to hold a high 
place in our esteem; and this wish prompts the following 
suggestions, 

There is one mistake into which you and I, and all gra- 
tuitous laborers, are exceedingly liable to fall ;—it is that 
of thinking, that, because our labors are unpaid, they are 
therefore irresponsible ; that a work engaged in voluntarily, 
may be pursued with caprice and irregularity. Now amo- 
ment’s consideration will show the absurdity of this sup- 
position. 

It is true, when a teacher commences his labors, he is 
not impelled by a desire of gain; he is not anxious to 
obtain pecuniary advantage: and it is the glory of our 
Sunday-school system that such is the case. But, then, 
are there no important motives which influence such an en- 
gagement? Although the expectation of selfish advantage 
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did not induce you to enter upon the work, I trust that love 
to Christ and love to the young did. And these motives 
are permanent. How should we cherish them! How 
should we endeavor to act under their influence in every 
part of our Christian career! The thought that the labors 
of the teacher are gratuitous, presents the strongest reason 
for a steady performance of them; because it bears the 
character of higher, purer, and more enduring motive. 

But you will say, “What is the bearing of these observa- 
tions?” I answer,—lIt is simply this: I wish these con- 
siderations to stimulate you to fidelity in the care of your 
class, and, particularly, to a punctual attendance at the time 
of commencing the school. I wish you could see your class 
in the state it assumes before you arrive. There are the 
sheep; but where is the shepherd? The pupils have come, 
expecting their teacher, who has engaged to be there to 
meet them. But where is their teacher? Perhaps the 
scholars can answer: they are framing reasons for your ab- 
sence. “Too long in bed this morning,” says one. “No, 
the watch is too slow,” suggests another. “I don’t think,” 
says a third, “that our teacher cares much about us.” “I 
wish,” adds a fourth, “I was in that other class; there the 
teacher is always in good time.”’ Do you not think it would 
be well to stop these surmises? There is only one way, 
and that is, to be present, and give your pupils something 
better to do. 

But what a source of disorder the class becomes during 
this time! What an annoyance to the whole school! What 
glances of sorrow, if not anger, from other teachers, who 
have pressed through difficulties to be there in time! 
What an increase to the onerous duties of your super- 
intendent ; one class without a teacher requiring more care 
than all the others put together! And he, and all the 
other teachers, who have this additional trouble cast upon 
them, are voluntary and gratuitous agents as well as you. 
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Suffer me to speak thus plainly. I have not told you 
yet of the effect which your late attendance produces, even 
after you arrive: for the mischief is not over when you get 
to the school. . Disorder, when it once arises, has a tendency 
to perpetuate itself. You have been teaching your pupils 
while you have been away. Do you ask, how that can 
be? Why, is not example stronger than precept? And, 
though they have not had the beneficial instruction of your 
good precepts, they have had the injurious teaching of your 
pericious example ; and, if you watch your class, you will 
see the working of this example. You come, we will say, 
a quarter of an hour too late. Now see how many in your 
class come half an-hour after time. And who taught them 
to come late? Let conscience reply. Again: your children 
do not care much for the devotional exercises of the school. 
What is the reason? If they could turn their reason into 
words, might they not say, ‘““Our teacher does not care 
about them, but comes after they are over?” Your chil- 
dren do not care much for the order of the school; they are 
slow to submit to regulations; you have some difficulty in 
maintaining order. Who taught them these things? Does 
their teacher set them an example of obedience to regula- 
tions, and love of order ? 

Again, see what you lose. You lose influence. You 
wish to enforce your lessons by that affection which ought 
to subsist between teacher and child; and which arises, on 
the part of the children, out of the knowledge that their 
teacher loves them, and is making sacrifices for their benefit. 
But if the children see their teacher make their benefit a 
secondary consideration, and come to school just when it is 
convenient, how can this affection grow up in their minds ? 
Children can read the heart which loves them, much quick- 
er than the books you put into their hands: and what evi- 
dence of love does your conduct afford ? 

I do not mention here the absolute loss of time: that is 
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self-evident. If a fourth part of the time is lost, a fourth 
part of the instruction must be lost. Butexperience will show 
this to be far below the truth; for, by the hurried manner 
in which the other part of the instruction is conducted in 
such cases, perhaps the effect of the whole is destroyed. 

But I would urge upon your attention that which, after 
all, ought.to be the most powerful consideration ; and that 
is, to request that you will sit down and examine your own 
heart. Suffer me to ask, with sincere regard. for you, and 
with that fidelity which belongs to my office,—Are such 
irregularities as this consistent with that high, noble, generous 
impulse, which, I trust, induced you to become a teacher 2 
Did you not then think of the lambs, and of the love of the 
Shepherd of souls for you ;—so prompt, so faithful, so self- 
denying, so constant? O! let me ask you to go again to 
Calvary, and learn his love; and think that the suffering 
Saviour is now saying to you, “Feed my lambs.” Remem- 
ber, they have immortal souls,—souls so valuable that the 
‘ Saviour shed his blood for their ransom ; souls, whose future 
destiny depends, instrumentally, upon their early training. 
“Train up a child in the way he should go.” But what 
way is that? Is it the way of late attendance? Is it the 
way of disobedience to regulations? The way of trifling 
with obligations? The way of disregard for the exercises 
of prayer and praise? O,no! I cannot proceed; and you 
will not let me. I think I see you laying this letter aside, 
and saying, “It is enough!” I think I see you hastening 
to the throne of grace, to ask forgiveness for these neglects, 
and strength to avoid in future the inconsistencies of the past. 

I trust you will receive this letter in the spirit of Chris- 
tian friendship, in which, I assure you, it is dictated, and 
believe me your ever faithful friend. 
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Next to the possession of vital piety, I can conceive no- 
thing to be of more importance for a Sunday-school teacher 
than the habit of punctuality. Notwithstanding the great 
advantages which accrue from its practice—the many urgent 
appeals which have from time to time been made, showing 
the necessity for a Sunday-school teacher to be punctual ; 
I fear, as a body, we are sadly deficient in this respect. As 
one that feels deeply anxious for the prosperity of our 
schools at large, permit me to draw your attention to this 
matter, which demands your serious attention, and calls for 
a speedy alteration. 

The unpunctual and irregular attendance of our teachers 
and scholars, is a source of much confusion and noise, the 
unjustifiable waste of much valuable time ; a great obstacle 
towards obtaining order, so essentially necessary for the 
well-being of our schools; and begets in our youthful 
charge a habit which will prove baneful to their interests, 
both temporal and spiritual. While the consequences of 
non-punctuality are so injurious to our schools, ourselves, 
and our important charge,—the advantages of punctuality 
are so great, its results so pleasing, that surely not one of 
our number will be wanting in exerting ourselves to obtain 
a reformation in this respect. Arouse yourselves for ac- 
tion; prepare for the conflict; gird up your energy and 
zeal; believe that you can do it, and it is almost done; 
enter upon it with a full determination of coming off vic- 
torious, and you will succeed. 

Doubtless, some of you have certain difficulties which 
may, in some degree, prevent your punctual attendance ; 
and will require of you much exertion, forethought, and 
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self-denial to overcome. As a proper stimulus to prompt 
you to exertion, I will mention a few of the leading advan- 
tages which result from the practice of punctuality. 

You will be better prepared to meet your class; for your 
thoughts will be more collected; your mind more calm 
and serene; you will feel the pleasurable satisfaction, that 
so far you have acted as a faithful teacher ought. 

Your class will be better prepared to meet you; for they 
also will feel an inward satisfaction, the sure result of being 
conscious of having acted right; and not having had an 
opportunity (by the absence of their teacher) of giving 
vent to those buoyant feelings, which youth will do when 
having no one to restrain them, they will be found ina 
more suitable frame of mind to listen attentively to the 
serious truths the teacher is anxious to impart. 

Tt will greatly help you in gaining the respect and at- 
tachment of your youthful charge. Your constant attend- 
ance at your post at the appointed time, will be a visible 
proof to your youthful charge of your anxiety concerning 
them. You will show them, that. you allow no weather 
whatever to detain you; not the sultry heat, nor the sharp, 
piercing cold; not the mud, nor the rain, neither the visit 
of a friend, however near and dear to you; neither the 
little headache, or any other excuse, will keep you away; 
and thus, by making all things subservient to your Sunday- 
school engagements, you will be able to be always punctual 
—always in readiness, as your scholars arrive, affectionately 
to greet them. ‘They must see by such conduct that you 
love them; and, so far as they see it, there will be recip- 
rocate affection—they will love and respect you in return. 

Much valuable time is saved. Beloved fellow-teachers, 
you have but little time to accomplish the important result 
at which you aim, viz., the religious education, but, above 
all, the conversion, of your charge. If the average pro- 
bable time that each child will remain under your instruc- 
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tion be computed at two years—which I think is a longer 
period than you will often find to be the case—this gives 
you about a hundred days to perform what you desire to 
do; and to that end how much exhortation, how much 
warning, how much instruction, how much encouragement 
is necessary!. and only one hundred days to accomplish it 
in! and but a small portion of those days! Reckoning 
three and a half hours as the average allotted time for 
teaching, it gives us but about thirty days, of twelve hours 
each; and can we afford, or dare we, by our unpunctuality, 
waste, a day or an hour of this brief space? Again I say, 
and you must agree with me, that we have but little time 
in which to accomplish our work: then let us not shorten 
it by our want of punctuality. 

By training your youthful charge in the habit of pune- 
tuality, (by example as well as precept,) you will swperin- 
duce a valuable halit, that will prove useful to them through 
life, in all their commercial or religious engagements. If 
you really love your charge, you will be anxious to do them 
good in their temporal as well as spiritual concerns. By 
the thorough practical teaching of this lesson, how much 
uneasiness, how much disappointment, how much distress 
and poverty you may be the means of saving them from, 
it is impossible to tell. 

The exercises of the school will be performed with an 
order, a quietness, and a regularity, which cannot be attain- 
ed without punctuality. No noisy class without a teacher ; 
no occasionally opening the door to let in the hurrying, 
bustling, noisy late ones; no clattering feet walking up the 
school, and so drawing off the attention of those who have 
come early: all this confusion will be avoided, for the 
teachers and scholars will be quietly seated in their places, 
and at the signal from the desk will be quiet, listening to 
hear the hymn given out, and then unitedly join in one 
harmonious song of praise, and with a quietness and pro- 
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priety which the solemnity of the engagements demands, 
present their supplications to their Father on high. 

Again. It will make your work easier. You will like- 
wise ease your punctual fellow-teachers from much annoy- 
ance from your disorderly class before your arrival, and 
the occasional endeavor of calling your scholars to order. 

Viewing this as a practical subject, we shall notice the 
necessary steps to be taken in order to introduce and retain 
punctuality among us. 

It must be done principally by the powerful influence of 
YOUR EXAMPLE.—This is the touch-stone: show me a 
punctual superintendent, and he shall have punctual teach- 
ers; show me a punctual teacher, and he shall have a 
punctual class. If this be the case, unpunctual teacher, 
the remedy rests with you. Ponder seriously on the effect 
of your example, and be determined to act the part of a 
faithful teacher. 

By home visitation.—This must not be neglected: it is 
of greatimportance. Seek the co-operation of the parents : 
ask them to do all they can to enable their children to 
come punctually to school. Occasionally speak to your 
scholars on the importance of coming early; and on the 
introduction of a new scholar into your class, be very cx- 
plicit in explaining to him that he must be punctual. 

By establishing model classes for punctuality.—Throw 
out a challenge for each class to strive to get the most 
early scholars in proportion to the numbers in the class at 
the time for opening school. Let the doors be shut, the 
number of: early scholars in each class taken, and let that 
class which has the largest number of early scholars in 
preportion to the size of the class, be announced as the 
model class for the morning or afternoon, as the case may be. 
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Tere are few things with which man is blessed in this 
transitory state, of which he is so prodigal, as time. Schemes 
the most incompatible with reason and sound judgment, 
are continually being adopted for the purpose of wasting it. 
So manifold and various are the means employed for this 
purpose, it would be difficult to enumerate them. The 
ball-room, the theatre, the race-course, and the gaming- 
table, are not the only facilities to be found for squandering 
away the most precious blessing. It is in the house,—at 
our daily employ,—in the street, and in the field, that so 
many of our days are allowed to pass away unimproved. 
Whatever we are—whatever we are doing—whatever we 
intend to do—time passes on; not without leaving upon 
us those marks of its rapid flight seen in hoary locks, fallen 
cheeks, tottering limbs, moldering skeletons. 

Those who place a right estimate on the value of time, 
will not allow it to fly away without improvement. The 
minister waits on his ministering, the teacher on his teach- 
ing; whatever other duties have to be attended to, in the 
Church or in the world, time is husbanded, in order to se- 
cure their faithful discharge. The diligent farmer first ob- 
tains a knowledge of agriculture. He then employs his 
talents in testing the productive powers of the soil: dry 
land is irrigated, wet land drained. He watches with a 
wary eye the progress of vegetation: where obstructions 
present themselves, they are carefully removed ; and, by 
the blessing of God on his exertions, in process of time a 
rich and golden harvest waves in the breeze. While the 
sunshine of prosperity sheds its bright and checring halo 
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around such an individual, how dark and cheerless are the 
prospects of the man who makes no efforts to improve; 
whose energies neither the clear, bright sunshine, nor the 
dark and ominous clouds, can ‘arouse. His. intellectual 
faculties remain uncultivated; his mind continues unfruit- 
ful, or luxuriant only in rank and noisome weeds. Un- 
blessed in himself, he is the means of diffusing no blessings 
around him, nor of communicating good to others, only so 
far as his example may serve as a beacon to. warn others to 
avoid the same dangerous course. 

In Sunday-school teaching much depends on the im- 
provement of time. He who feels an interest in the work 
in which he is engaged, seeks to qualify himself for the 
proper discharge of the functions of his office, “as one who 
must give an account.” Hearing his scholars repeat.a task, 
read a chapter, or spell a few words correctly, does not 
satisfy him: he seeks to be the means of pointing out to 
them the depravity of their nature through sin, that he may 
lead them to Him who has said, ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me;” he is “instant in season-and out of season,” using 
all diligence, patience, and long-suffering, that he may bring 
them to a pardoning God. The fervor of his zeal is not the 
mere ebullition of. party spirit, whose fitful glare now and 
then casts a feeble light on the dark minds of his scholars ; 
but it is the bright, radiant, cheering light of charity, in- 
fused into his spirit by celestial grace, that urges him on 
in his arduous career, gives vitality to his instructions, and 
crowns his labors with success. 

By the judicious management of his time, how easily, nay, 
with what delight, is the teacher enabled to discharge the 
duties of the Sabbath. While he who takes no note of the 
rapid flight of time,—who allows his days to glide away un- 
improved, and expects to reap an abundant harvest,—is no 
less presumptuous than the husbandman who expects a plen- 
tiful crop from the soil on which he has bestowed no labor. 
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He who would communicate knowledge to others, must 
first secure it for himself. This cannot, in the case of most 
Sunday-school teachers, be effected, without the careful 
improvement of time. The majority of them belong to the 
working class; consequently, much of their time is employed , 
in providing the necessaries of life. Admitting their oppor- 
tunities for improvement to be limited, yet there are few of 
them, who, after a careful examination, will venture to assert 
that they have no opportunities for this purpose. The em- 
ployment which prevents man from thinking, has not yet 
been found ; and if he can exercise the faculty of thought 
when at his daily employ, he is furnished with one means 
for improving his mind. Materials for this purpose every- 
where abound, They are glowing above, springing up be- 
neath, and breathing all around us. They are to be gathered 
from the broad majestic river as it flows through the valley, 
and from the rivulet as it trickles down the mountain side ; 
—from the tallest cedar of Lebanon, and from the lowhest 
flower of the field ;—from the eagle as it plumes its strong 
pinions and soars towards heaven, and from the smallest 
insect that buzzes on the wing ;—from the mighty ocean 
that laves the shores of distant empires, and from the ani- 
malcule that exists in a single drop of water;—from the sun 
as it shines in its meridian splendor, to the smallest atom 
that flits in its beams. From every object of magnitude, to 
every object of minuteness, the teacher may, by the exer- 
cise of thought, gather most useful lessons for his scholars. 

The mind of a child may be said to resemble the ground, 
that contains within itself the power of producing vegeta- 
tion. Seed of some kind is sure to be sown there, and it 
will bring forth something. If left without moral culture, we 
need not stay to inquire what the product will be. In our 
Sunday-school teachers we have a noble band of philan- 
thropists, who are engaged, Sabbath after Sabbath, in dis- 
seminating the principles of Christian morality, and diffusing 
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the elements of Christian knowledge amongst the rising race. 
It is their special occupation to sow the seeds of truth in the 
minds of the young. Let it be done with a skillful hand. Let 
teachers watch the progress of vegetation with a wary eye ; 

see to it that no bird of prey steals the precious seed,— 
that thorns and briers do not spring up and choke it. Let 
them seek for early piety in their scholars. They expect 
them to be pious some time; why not now? Teachers, 
remember that the good seed you have been sowing, week 
after week, will bring fruit at some subsequent period of 
your scholars’ life ;—at least you expect so, however re- 
mote that period may be. Why should it not put forth 
the blade, and then the ear, and then the full corn in the 
ear, even now? Then manifest your love for it, by caring 
about it, by praying about it: bring out of the stores of your 
own hearts—out of the Word of God—from the works of 
creation—animate and inanimate materials, to assist in de- 
veloping its vegetative powers, that it may bring forth fruits 
unto holiness. As your scholars grow in years, by diligent 
spiritual culture they may grow in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of the truth, and ultimately appear, as evidences of 
your useful labors, in the paradise of eternal day. 


PORTRAIT OF A GOOD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER.., 


“Hrs attachment to the Sabbath-school was remarkable ; 
as superintendent, I had the opportunity of observing his 
unwearied fidelity. Never absent from his class, excepting 
on some particular occasions, when his services were else- 
where required ; his children, as the consequence, were as 
punctual in their attendance. His kind and engaging man- 
ners secured for him not only the affection of his own class, 
but of all the children in the school.” 
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A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER’S SOLILOQUY 
IN HIS WAY TO THE SANCTUARY. 


I am going to the sanctuary—going to meet God—going to 
engage in his worship—going to teach his word—that word 
by which both myself and all my scholars must be finally 
judged ; I shall, ere long, be surrounded by a number of 
beings whose existence is never to terminate, but who, after 
millions and millions of ages, will be still immortal. As 
soon as they have passed the bounds of this life, they must 
rise to the highest order of being, or sink to the doom of 
the lowest. Providence has appointed me to make known 
to them the misery of their condition as sinners, and to di- 
rect their attention to that blessed way which infinite mercy 
has opened for their complete restoration and happiness. 
I am to represent to them the character of a Saviour who 
is waiting to be gracious; I am to show them the utter im- 
possibility of their being saved by any other means; I am 
to watch for their souls; to labor, that I may be instru- 
mental in their everlasting welfare—and when I have 
finished the short period allotted me on earth, I am to 
appear before the tribune of my Creator, to give in my ac- 
count—to say how I have used, and how I have improved, 
my talents—what exertions I have made in the office I sus- 
tain, and what effects have resulted from them. What re- 
- sponsibility attaches itself to my situation! If I am not 
faithful to the cause I have undertaken, how shall I appear 
at that solemn season? JI shall be confounded; and, what 
is still more awful, shall be rewarded with the Divine dis- 
pleasure,—and what misery will this inflict on my own 
soul ! 

I will therefore endeavor to follow the directions of the 
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highest authority. I will exert myself, to the utmost of my 
power, to turn sinners from darkness to light. 1 know that 
the aid of the Divine Spirit is necessary to make my exer- 
tions effectual to any good end; but I recollect that all 
means are to be employed, while the effects rest upon the 
sanction of Heaven. 

Perhaps, before another Sabbath-day, some of my scho- 
lars will have removed to their long home. They may have 
appeared before their Maker. They may have given in 
their account. What if it should be said by any, that I 
have been accessary to their destruction; that I had not 
reproved ; that I had not admonished; that I had not in- 
structed them? What if they should, to eternity, be heap- 
ing curses upon my head, for my lukewarmness and inatten- 
tion ? 

Or, perhaps, before the arrival of another Sabbath, I 
myself may have finished my course on earth. I may now 
be going to instruct my class for the last time. The oppor-’ 
tunities I now enjoy of winning souls to Christ, may be the 
last I shall have forever. The scholars who are now coming 
to meet me, and I, who hope to benefit them, may never 
see each other again, until we stand together before the 
great tribunal, there to undergo the searching scrutiny of 
the all-wise and impartial Judge. Then let me this day be 
faithful to my trust. 

O that I may be enabled to keep my own accountability, 
and the immortality of my scholars, in view! O, may I be 
solicitous to please God! May I enter the sanctuary, 
under the deep impression of his presence. May I remem- 
ber that he is acquainted with all my thoughts and inten- 
tions! May I be kept from the folly of striving merely to 
gratify the outward ear! May I be animated with ardent 
zeal—zeal according to knowledge! May I be in a spirit- 
ual and heavenly frame of mind! May I strive to cherish 
this disposition in those that are taught by me! May I be 
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very serious, and very much in earnest about my own 
salvation, and that of all around me! Above all, may I be 
indulged with thy smiles, O thou infinitely amiable and 
blessed Being; and, when my work on earth is finished, 
rise to nobler communion with thee and thy Son forever! 


THE CONTRAST. 


THERE were two Sunday-schools, constituted on similar 
principles. In the one that had, in most respects, the few- 
est advantages, the teachers always went to their places the 
moment they entered the room. It was no unusual sight 
for nearly all the teachers, and a considerable proportion of 
scholars, to be appropriately engaged half an hour before 
the bell rang for order. One class would be listening to 
a promised story ; in a second, a child would be asking ad- 
vice as to some dubious course of conduct; in a third, the 
teacher would be tenderly administering private reproof. 
Earnest prayer, offered in the closet, was still fresh in the 
mind ; its influence was telling on the conduct. The walk 
to the school had not dissipated feeling ; for the time had 
been spent in ardent aspirations for the Spirit’s aid; and 
impressions had not been obliterated by idle, sinful con- 
verse. Like a well-toned instrument, their feelings harmo- 
nized with their employment, and many a wandering child 
was led into the way of peace. 

In the other school the teachers were equally punctual, 
but took no notice of their children till the bell had rung. 
They could not be broken of the love of gossiping one with 
another. The contrast these schools presented, five minutes 
before two, was curious. In the one, perfect quiet; that 
solemn, delightful stillness, which always pervades a place 
where the Spirit of God is at work. In the other, nothing 


but confusion, a din of voices; above which might be heard, 
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at intervals, the superintendent shouting for quiet. As a 
matter of course, the teachers were not absorbed in their 
duties ; but during the whole period of instruction taught 
with a divided heart, the thoughts ever and anon wander- 
ing to the topic of previous conversation. Four long years 
rolled by. God, not deigning to accept such half-service, 
withheld the influences of his Spirit; and though, to a 
mere casual observer, the school where gossiping prevailed 
might have appeared the better conducted, yet not one 
single child was converted by its. instrumentality —WMrs. 
David's Prize Hssay. 


HOW TO GAIN ATTENTION. 


Axovut three months ago, I occasionally took a class in a 
school in a town of Enfield; the boys were from five to 
seven years of age, just beginning to read short sentences. 
One Sunday they read, ‘‘Thou, God, seest me.” Having 
spoken to them on the passage, I related the following 
anecdote, about a little boy whose mother had some apples 
brought her, and who put them at the bottom of a closet. 
“One day the little boy thought he should like one, and 
went to the closet. He took up one, when suddenly the 
words fixed on his mind,—‘ Thou, God, seest me!’ he was 
convinced of his fault, put the apple in its place again, told 
his mother of the circumstance, acknowledged his sin, and 
asked her to forgive him, which she rejoiced to do. Not 
long after, the little boy was taken ill and died, giving a 
pleasing evidence of a change of heart.” This anecdote I 
told the boys; and some time after, I asked how many 
could tell me the anecdote of the good little boy, when I 
found every boy able to tell me quite correctly. 
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“T KNEW MY DUTY, BUT I DID NOT Do IT.” 


Tue veins in his transparent temples were swollen, as if his 
heart had burst all its natural barriers, and was impetuously 
pouring his life’s blood through the arteries ere it ebbed 
forever. 

We were standing by the bedside of the dying Sabbath- 
school teacher. He had just parted with two or three of 
his scholars, who had called to see him, and his soul seemed 
stirred to its lowest depths. The hands were now clenched 
with death-like energy, and again he hid his flushed face with 
them. At first he could not speak; at last he uttered, with 
almost a shriek, “I xNEW My Duty, But I pip Nor Do rr,” 
and sunk back upon his pillow. We were amazed: we 
had ever thought him a real Christian, and a faithful teach- 
er. We tried to soothe him, and to direct his thoughts to 
the God of all consolation. He closed his eyes, and seemed 
to listen for a few minutes; then, starting up, he resumed 
his sitting posture. 

His feeble, emaciated frame, seemed as if it could retain 
his soul no longer—as if the deathless spirit was struggling 
within its prison-house, with a violence that was now making 
its frail walls tremble, and soon would set it free. “O, 
Mr. ,” he exclaimed, “TI will tell you all. I know 
where I am—on the brink of eternity. There is a light, 
now shining within me, that has changed the aspect of 
everything. I thought I knew my duty before; I feel now 
IT have neglected it. I have borne the name—and I do 
bear the responsibilities—of a Sabbath-school teacher, 
These boys who now left my room were my scholars— 
they are immortal beings ; and I professed—I professed— 
to lead them to Christ. My memory seems to have re- 
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gained everything it lost—all it forgot—all the awful ad- 
monitions—all the glorious truths—all the precious promises 
and terrible threatenings of the eternal God—which I knew, 
and should have taught to my class. The very words I ut- 
tered so carelessly, seem to return upon me; I remember 
them all; I shall never forget them more. They all witness 
against me; they prove that I knew God’s truth, though I 
never taught it as I ought. I have told them they were 
lost sinners—lost—lost !’ he repeated ; and he buried his 
face in his hands. ‘‘ Would I had known, as I now know, 
what it is for a soul to be lost/ I have not warned them! 
I have spoken of heaven—of hell—ay, till they have felt 
quite confident that I neither cared for the one nor feared 
the other: and, sin! sin! I see it faintly now, suspended, 
like the great globe itself, over each sinner’s head, ready to 
fall and crush him eternally; | never saw it before. I 
have sometimes asked them to pray—to cry for mercy toa 
God willing and able to save—for I knew all that; yet I 
feel as if I had never urged them to pray, or prayed for 
them myself. No, I never prayed; my prayers were 
mockeries of Heaven! ‘The Bible, too, I knew my duty to 
it—it would have made me a better teacher; I should have 
known it better. I talked to these poor boys, Sabbath after 
Sabbath—told how to read .it—when to read it—praised it 
—and talked how awful would be the consequences of its 
neglect !—yet I did neglect it. 

“I knew I should and could visit my scholars. I knew 
I should try to improve myself, and assist my fellow-teachers 
in acquiring all that would fit them better for their work. 
I knew I should be regular—should carefully prepare the les- 
sons, and never suffer anything, which I merely liked bet- 
ter, under the name of duty, to draw me from my class. All 
these, and many more, were duties present to my conscience: 
it was from no deficiency of knowledge that I failed; but I 
did them not. I do not mean I did not do them perfectly ; 
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I mean, I neglected them. I knew well I should do all I 
could for the souls of my poor scholars; and I know I have 
not done so. I was not in earnest about eternity, about sin, 
and about Christ. I was mad! and if these souls perish, 
their blood will be justly required at my hands! O, I 
will be in earnest forever now ! 

“Would I had never known these truths! would these 
duties had never been urged on me! my guilt would have 
been lighter this day! But I knew them all; and I feel 
overwhelmed with the thought of the tremendous results 
of such guilty neglect. O, tell my fellow-teachers; im- 
plore them to see that they discharge every known duty ;— 
they know much, and they would soon know more, did 
they do what they know to be duty. Tell them that apa- 
thy, indolence, carelessness, or delay, are fatal sins. 0, tell 
them [I found this when it was too late!” 

He paused, exhausted by the effort. I softly repeated 
the text,—“ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin.” “QO yes,” he exclaimed, “I know that—I have pre- 
tended to teach that too; but how have I taught it!” “All 
sin,” he repeated, and seemed struck with the words.—“O 
Jesus, save a poor, wretched, sinful Sabbath-school teacher, 
who knew his duty, but did not do it ;” and sunk back almost 
breathless, and burst into tears. 

Would that the Sabbath-school teachers of America had 
stood by such a death-bed, and got such a lesson! Before 
God we plead guilty to the charge; we feel that it is not 
from want of knowledge we sin, but from want of will; we 
know our duty as Sabbath-school teachers—alas! we do it 
not. Brother, how is it with you? How will your Sabbath- 
school work look from your death-bed? 
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ADMONITIONS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


'l'ux following remarks are intended to set before young 
teachers some of the principal duties which are required of 
them in their new vocation. 

1. Remember that the work of a Sunday-school teacher, 
though it is a very delightful work, is one of awful so- 
lemnity and responsibility. You have the charge of im- 
mortal souls, many, if not all of them, perishing in unbelief; 
and on your teaching may depend their weal or woe for all 
eternity. 

2. You will require carefully to study your lesson, before 
teaching it, as a blessing is not to be expected on a careless 
discharge of any duty. 

3. As the truth is only made effectual by the Lord open- 
ing the heart to receive it, it becomes you to “ pray with- 
out ceasing” for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on your 
scholars, believing that they that ask shall receive. 

4, Whenever any of your scholars are absent, it is im- 
perative on you to visit them before the next Sabbath. 

5. You must be regular in your attendance. If unavoid- 
ably absent, a substitute should be procured; or, the 
superintendent should have proper intimation given him. 

6. Never desert the Sunday-school so long as God gives 
you opportunity to attend it. He calls you to work as long 
as there are souls to be saved. 

7. Do not neglect your own soul. Let no business for 
others make you forget yourself, 

Lastly. Look to your reward. “They that tum many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars forever and ever.” 
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BREAD FOUND AFTER MANY DAYS. 


Onz day, a good many years ago, a little beggar-girl came 
to a door in Edinburgh. The mistress of the house, having 
seen her, was struck with her appearance of intelligence 
and simplicity; and, instead of dismissing her with the 
usual refusal, invited her to come into the kitchen to tell 
her story. The story was sad enough, and told with much 
modesty and apparent truthfulness. Her father and mother 
had that morning sent their girl out to beg; and this was 
her first application. The poor child’s simplicity so won 
upon the mistress of the house, who perceived that now, if - 
ever, was the time for saving this girl from Satan, that she 
sent her with a note to a friend who was able and willing 
to assist in such a case. This lady also felt much interest 
in the child, and, with the aid of friends like-minded with 
herself, resolved to undertake the education of this more 
than orphan. Alas! how many children will have cause to 
say that their father and mother have been their ruin! 
How many parents seem to bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of—the devil! But to return to 
our story. At this time the girl was eleven years of age. 
She was sent to a school, and proved a diligent and praise- 
worthy scholar. Her visits to her second and kinder 
mother were frequent, by whom they were generally im- 
proved in endeavors to win her soul to Christ. No appa- 
rent effect, however, seemed to be produced. After having 
been at school for a few years, she expressed a desire to do 
something for the support of her father and mother, who, 
though able to work, were not willing; and who spent any- 
thing they might earn as fast as they got it. She was ap- 
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prenticed to a milliner, and soon showed such a desire and 
ability to learn that she became very useful to her employ- 
ers. So much had she gained their confidence and esteem, 
that, of their own accord, they offered to release her before 
the expiry of her engagement, that she might, by working 
on her own account, be more useful to herself and her family. 

All this time her friend, who had charged herself with 
her care, did not lose sight of her. The young woman, as 
formerly, continued to visit her. Still, however, there was 
no evidence that she had found the pearl of great price. 
She received with kindness, and read with care, the tracts 
and books lent to her. Often, as she listened to the mes- 
sage of God’s grace to sinners, the tears might be seen 
rolling down her cheeks; but, alas! they were tears of na- 
ture only, not of grace. Her heart was tender ; but it was 
not renewed. She was not far from the kingdom; but she 
was not én it. 

She began business as a dressmaker, and she prospered. 
Her friends were kind, and she was attentive; and all went 
on well. But in a short time her health began to fail, from 
over exertion on behalf of her thankless relatives. In these 
circumstances, she was obliged to seek other employment, 
and readily obtained a situation as a lady’s maid. This 
was, happily, a family which Jesus loved, and where a deep 
interest was taken in her spiritual welfare. Here she soon 
regained her health, and, shortly after, was married to a 
young man who was about to emigrate to Australia. Before 
leaving Edinburgh, she went to bid farewell to the lady 
who had for so many years befriended her. It was a sore 
parting. Was she to leave this land of privileges, and go 
so far from gospel light, undecided—“ without God and 
without hope?’ Was there to be no fruit from all the in- 
structions of the friend who had watched over her? No; 
God’s time had not yet come. She and her husband sailed 
for the land of their adoption. 
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Several years elapsed, and brought no word of Mary W. 
At last a letter came; it was good news from a far country. 
She had almost forgotten Edinburgh, and the friend who 
had loved her, till the Spirit of God had begun to quicken 
in her soul some of the truths she had learned in former 
days. In benighted Australia, the Lord made the seed 
sown in Scotland to spring up. The good Husbandman 
had never neglected it; but he chose. his own time and 
place for its taking root, that he might have all the glory. 
Not long ago, Mary’s friend was visited by one who had. 
returned from Australia, who told her that she had seen 
the grace of God in Mary W. By a consistent life, she 
was adorning the doctrine, and was a light shining in a dark 
place. The bread was found after many days. 

Sabbath-school teachers, persevere! ‘In due season ye 
shall reap if ye faint not.” 


SOWING AND REAPING. 
BY A MINISTER. 


“One soweth, and another reapeth.” ‘This is often the 
relative position of Sabbath-school teachers and ministers 
of the gospel. The teacher sows in the spring, and the 
field he has sown in continues barren all the time it is with- 
in his sight. He passes by: another comes in at the har- 
vest, and reaps the fruit. In my experience as a minister, 
I have seen as much of this as should encourage those 
teachers who do present and press the Saviour, and yet 
seem to labor in vain. When I examine young persons for 
admission to the communion-table, I very often find out 
that there had been religious impressions made in the 
Sabbath-school; that these vanished when a more ex- 


tended intercourse with the world began, and revived after- 
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wards, when some bereaving providence, or some secret . 
striving of the Spirit, hedged in the way of the wanderer. 
I think the greater number of instances of conversion that 
come under my notice are of this kind. Observing this ex- 
perience occur so frequently, I have been led to take some 
pains to ascertain how the revival of maturer age stands re- 
lated to the impression of childhood. I have been led to 
the conclusion, that while, in every case, it is the Spirit 
that quickeneth, in many persons the early teaching is in- 
strumentally the cause of the after conversion. There is such 
a thing in our work as one sowing and another reaping. 
The sower should continue to sow—to sow in hope—even 
though he should not with his own eyes see the swelling, 
ripening ears. I believe no teacher, who in faith and pa- 
tience serves the Lord Christ, will be left always without 
some first-fruit to reap with his own hand. But the amount 
of these first-fruits should not be the measure of his joy. 
He should triumph in Christ Jesus, on the ground of having 
been permitted to sow the seed of the kingdom. It is’ an 
incorruptible seed. It will grow. The Father will provide 
some means of reaping. It is His harvest. He will not let 
it fall to the ground. It belongs to the teacher to be a 
faithful servant. If he labor with faith and faithfulness— 
faith in the Lord, and faithfulness to lost souls—he may be 
astonished yet, when the books are opened, to find how 
successful he has been. There is a time when he that 
soweth and he that reapeth shall rejoice together. O, that 
will be joyful! 
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CHRIST, OR THE WORLD. 


I wap just sealed my answer to Mrs. Selwin, when Maria 
Parker called. After the usual salutations and greetings, 
she said the object of her visit was, to inform my aunt that 
she wished to resign her office of Sabbath teacher, at the 
conclusion of the present quarter. My aunt’s busy scissors 
were immediately laid down. 

“JT am very sorry to hear it; but, doubtless, you have 
some very sufficient reason for relinquishing the duty ?” 

“Why,” replied Maria, in a tone of hesitation, “the school 
is so very far off, and in winter one gets so wet and cold. 
My new bonnet and pelisse were entirely spoiled yesterday 
with the rain.” 

“T am sorry for that,” said my aunt; “but you should 
always take the precaution of Ataesdeds yours with an 
umbrella.” 

“But really, ma’am, it is quite a labor to attend, Sunday 
after Sunday, in all weathers; one is so wearied and ex- 
hausted.”’ 

« But,” observed my aunt, “you are young, and in the 
full vigor of health, Maria.” 

« And all one’s best time,” continued Maria, without 
noticing my aunt’s observation, “occupied ; ‘it is, indeed, 
too great a sacrifice.” 

“How can you call two or three hours all your time, 
child? You are only an afternoon teacher; there are some 
who attend all the day.” 

“Well, but I have another reason, ma’am.” 

«A better one, I hope,” said my aunt, with a deep-drawn 
sigh. 

“The school is very different from what it used to be.” 
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“In what respect, Maria?” 

“Since my dear friends, Emma and Fanny Watson, left 
the school, it has been quite uncomfortable: some of the 
new teachers are so distant and repelling ; there is such an 
atmosphere of ice about them, as completely freezes me— 
it is extremely unpleasant. I suppose they think it a 
degradation to speak to, or look at, any one whom they 
conceive to be a grade below them in society. The school 
is not like the same; and I thought it my duty, ma’am, as 
you are the superintendent, to acquaint you with my in- 
tentions.”’ 

The wrinkles in my aunt’s forehead became more con- 
tracted, and something like a frown passed over that serene 
brow. “My child,” she said, “ what were your motives 
when you undertook the important office of Sabbath teach- 
er? I had hoped that the love of Christ constrained you; 
that an ardent desire for the extension of his kingdom, love 
and pity for the perishing souls of your fellow-creatures, 
had induced you to devote yourself to this work. That the 
school is so far off, is one powerful reason why you ought 
to remain; because you are well aware of the great diffi- 
culty there is to obtain teachers, on that very account. I 
deeply lament the loss that the school has sustained. by the 
removal of our dear friends, Emma and Fanny; but, being 
deprived of their efficient services, ought we not to be 
stimulated to greater exertion, to more vigorous efforts, to 
prop the tottering interests of the school? As to the de- 
portment of those you complain of, I can only say, my 
child, that if pride were not deeply rooted in our own 
hearts, we should never be wounded by any little manifesta- 
tion of it in the conduct of another. Maria! where is the 
love that ‘beareth all things, hopeth all things, believeth all 
things, that endureth all things? that thinketh no evil? 
But you talk of sacrifices! Sacrifices, my child! what 
sacrifices have you ever made? Look at the missionary 
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and his wife, standing on the deck of the vessel that is 
bearing them from their dear native land ;. their tearful eyes 
fixed on its fast receding shores; the indistinct forms of 
those beloved ones, whom they have strained to their hearts 
for the last time, are fading fast from their fixed and ardent 
gaze! Behold these soldiers of the cross standing on the 
inhospitable shores of New-Zealand; or, see them un- 
dauntedly pursuing their most perilous course among the op- 
posing icebergs of the north, enduring all the horrors of that 
inclement region, and fixing their habitation among the dis- 
gusting and wretched natives of Greenland! Remember 
Swartz, Henry Martyn, Felix Neff. Remember the martyrs 
of old. See their blood poured out, their forms blackened, 
and blazing in the fires of Smithfield, amidst the shouts of 
their cruel persecutors! Think of these, and then blush to 
call two or three hours on the Sabbath a sacrifice.” 

Maria’s dark and clustering locks could not conceal the 
crimson dye that flushed her cheek. As my aunt proceed- 
ed, I saw the tears steal, one after another, through the 
long dark fringes of her eyelids, and fall upon her trembling 
hands. 

“ Maria,” continued my aunt, “I will not receive your 
resignation until you have declared your intentions to an- 
other.” Maria’s half-raised countenance expressed surprise 
and inquiry. ‘When you return home, retire to your room, 
fall down before Jehovah’s awful throne ; tell him that you 
are weary of the work he has assigned you ; that you pre- 
fer your own ease and comfort to his service; that your 
pelisse and bonnet are of more value than the immortal 
souls of those poor little children whom he has given to 
your charge and instruction; that two hours of the Sabbath 
is too great, too costly a sacrifice even for him—for Him 
who gave himself a sacrifice for your sins.” 

Maria sprang from her seat, threw her arms round my 
aunt’s waist, as if to prevent her departure, and sinking 
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down upon the footstool, buried her face in her lap, and, 
amid her stifled sobs, she murmured, “ Base, ungrateful, 
selfish girl! O, how vileI am! Pray for me, dear friends, 
that the sin of my heart may be pardoned and healed.” 

Something had dimmed my aunt’s spectacles. She took 
them off, and wiped away the moisture with the corner of 
her lawn apron; then, spreading her hands upon the re- 
clining head of the still weeping girl, spake of that blood 
which cleanses from all sin—of that strength which is per- . 
fected in our weakness; and as she spoke of the Saviour’s 
tender love and pity, I marked a tear-drop traveling slowly 
down the deep furrow that time had made in her withered 
cheek. Need I say, we did not lose our teacher ?—From 
the Weekly Visitor. 


A WHISPER FROM THE GRAVE OF A SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 


Fonp instructor! sighing, weeping— 
Soothe thy sorrow! mourn not so! 
Though on death’s cold pillow sleeping, 
I am safe in God’s own keeping, 
Far beyond a “ vale of woe.” 


God has bless’d thy kind tuition 
On a youthful heart like mine; 
And my soul has gain’d admission 
Where it finds, in full fruition, 

Bliss eternal and divine. 


When thy suppliant knee was bending, 
When thy heart appeal’d for me, 
God a gracious ear was lending, 
And, in mercy, was attending 
To the burden of thy plea. 
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REFLECTIONS AND RESOLUTION S 


OF 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Awnortuer revolution of the earth has passed, and the year 
has fied forever. 

Have I, during this year, faithfully discharged my duties 
to God, to my class, to my fellow-teachers, and the Church 
of Christ in general ? 

Have I diligently improved every opportunity of doing 
good which presented itself? 

Have I reason to believe that any of my scholars have 
been converted to God this year? If not, something must 
be wrong somewhere. The seed is good: the ear is not 
heavy, nor the arm shortened, of Him who giveth the in- 
crease. If no fruit is brought to perfection, the fault must 
be in the sower. Have I, therefore, been as diligent, 
prayerful, and devoted, as I ought to have been? If any 
of my scholars have died this year, have I a well-grounded 
hope of their salvation? or, at least, can Isay I am pure 
from their blood if they have perished in their sins? 

Has my example, this year, confirmed and enforced my 
exhortations ? 

My examination of the past may, therefore, be suitably 
succeeded by resolutions for the future. Suppose I make 
some such determinations as the following, always bearing 
in mind that my sufficiency is of God :— 

I am determined, this year, to be more diligent than 
heretofore. Was I absent from my duties, without a good 
reason, but once last year? I will endeavor not to be ab- 
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sent this year at all. Was I negligent in preparing, or in- 
dolent in imparting, instruction but seldom last year? I 
will strive, this year, never to be once so. 

I will be more prayerful this year. If the blessing of 
God upon my labors is to be expected only in answer to 
prayer, may I not expect that this blessing will be more 
abundantly afforded, the more earnest I am in seeking it? 

I will seek to attain greater eminence in personal piety 
this year. For how can I expect those who ought to be 
able to look up to me as their pattern, ever to reach a high ~ 
standard in holiness, unless I go first and lead the way ? 

I humbly, but firmly resolve, that every child under my 
care shall be brought to’ know and love the Saviour. Nor 
is such a resolye presumptuous. God has indissolubly 
connected means and ends. When right means are rightly 
used, he has promised not to withhold his blessing. When 
I resolve, therefore, that all my class shall be converted, I 
simply bind myself to do my part, in the full assurance that 
God will do his. Other teachers have had the pleasure to 
join every member of their class at the Lord’s table. If I 
use the same means, with the same faithfulness and zeal, 
may I not expect the same measure of success? 

Since the commencement of the last year, it is probable 
that, in the whole world, therty millions of our fellow-beings 
have passed into eternity. What a solemn consideration ! 
Each succeeding Sabbath, as I meet my class, let me re- 
member, that, since I last met them, six hundred thousand 
individuals have been summoned to the immortal state. 
And while I am thus pondering, a soul is appearing before 
its Maker, from this world, almost every second. After all 
that has been done for the dissemination of Divine truth,— 
after the millions of Bibles that have been circulated,—it is 
computed that nineteen-twentieths of the family of Adam 
are still without the possibility of obtaining the Word of 
God. Truly, the prophet’s declaration is as correct now as 
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it was twenty-five hundred years ago,—for darkness covers 
the earth, and gross darkness the people. And what am I 
doing to remove this scarcity, this famine, not of bread, but 
of the word of the Lord? : 

To return nearer home. Perhaps this year some of my 
own scholars may be removed from my care. They may be 
transplanted from the holy and heavenly atmosphere of the 
Sunday-school, to a region whose chilling blasts may seize 
the tender bud of early piety as it is about toexpand. Let 
me, then, take care so to imbue their minds with the know- 
ledge and love of truth, that they may leave me prepared 
to resist alike the fascinating allurements and the bitter 
scorn of a wicked world. 

Some of my scholars may die this year; and my in- 
structions will most certainly affect their eternal destiny. 
If received with humility and faith, they will give additional 
lustre to the crown of heavenly glory; but if otherwise, 
they will only add bitterness to the cup of irremediahle 
sorrow. To the one we are the savor of life unto life; to 
the other, of death unto death. Let me, however, be faith- 
ful to my trust, and cheerfully commit the result to Him 
who doeth all things well. 

Perhaps this year may witness the close of my labors for 
God on earth. Ere the next twelve months shall have 
rolled by, the place that now knows me may know me 
no more forever. Has it, then, been my daily endeavor, 
and am I now constantly striving, to improve the short 
time I may have in leading souls to Christ? If I do this, 
I need not fear. Long life is not essential to great useful- 
ness. The beloved Henry Martyn, who expired almost 
alone and unattended, upon a foreign shore, was compara- 
tively a young man. The venerated John Williams had 
hardly passed the meridian of life’s short day, when he fell 
a victim to savage cruelty on the blood-stained Isle of Erro- 
manga. But did these men live in vain? 
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How rapid is the flight of time! It does not seem long 
since we entered on the year that is now past. And this 
year, too, like its predecessor, will quickly vanish away. 
What may be in store for me this year, I know not; nor 
would I be anxious to know. My heavenly Father knows 
how to arrange all events that they may work my good ; 
and he loves me too well not to do so. Clouds may some- 
times veil the sun of his favor, but still it shines; and at 
evening time it shall be light Altered from the Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Magazine. 


“THERE IS ENOUGH TO BE DONE: SET ABOUT IT.” 


Every returning period that is important in itself, or in any 
way connected with striking events of our past lives, is a 
favorable opportunity for reviewing what has gone by, and 
anticipating what is yet to come. The recurrence of a 
birth-day ; the time when we entered on any praiseworthy 
undertaking ; and the day on which we lost a parent, or a 
friend, are all periods of time highly favorable to the form- 
ing of new designs, the concentration of our strength, and 
the renewed devotion of our best energies to hallowed and 
useful enterprises ; but the return of a new year seems es- 
pecially to require that we should gird up our loins afresh, 
and sandal our feet anew, for the race we have undertaken 
to run. We may not begin another year; and if the future 
be uncertain, let us make the best we can of the present. 
“There is enough to be done; let us set about it in right 
earnest !”’ 
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HINDRANCES TO SUCCESS IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHING. 


Ara social meeting of some friends interested in the work 
.of Sunday-school teaching, the following question was, by a 
previous understanding, ibenitisd ie conversational dis- 
cussion. Question proposed :— What may be the causes for 
the too general want of success, as regards the present practt- 
cal effects of Sunday-school teaching? 

By success was understood to be meant, the legitimate 
influence of religious truth upon the hearts and cee of 
the children. 

There was some difference of opinion as to the extent to 
which we are warran‘cd to look for such success. 

It being, however, generally agreed, that a much larger 
measure of success than now obtained might be reasonably 
expected, the following were the principal causes assigned 
for the want of the same, namely :— 

The want of more exalted, permanent, and experienced 
teachers ; especially of such as have been early trained to, 
and long exercised in, the work. 

That common mistake was particularly alluded to,—of 
supposing that the Sabbath-school was a sphere of labor for 
the young only of our congregations, immature as many of 
them must be in knowledge and experience. 

hk, want of sufficient and proper principle on the part of 
“many engaging in the work, who may take it up as a mat- 
ter, indeed, of duty, but show litle of say or earnestness 


in the cause. 

A want of that order, regularity, and discipline in the ar- 
rangements of our schools, which would tend suitably to 
operate upon the minds of the children, 
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A want of sufficient and systematic study on the part of 
the teachers ; and that not merely as regards the matter of 
instruction, but also of the characters of the children, and 
the effects particular lessons have upon them, so as to 
adapt the teaching accordingly. 

A want of sufficient sympathy with the minds of the 
children, so as to gain both their attention and affection. 
A teacher who finds he has not secured the latter, in the 
case of any particular child, should not rest satisfied till he. 
has sought out the cause of his failure. 

That we do not sufficiently bring to bear upon the minds 
and consciences of our children the practical application of 
the lessons they learn and the truths they read. 

That we do not follow the children as we ought to their 
own homes, there to find out the influences to which they 
are, during the week, especially exposed, and so to seek 
the proper antidote to that which would go to neutralize 
our instructions. 

That we do not, it is to be feared, pray for children with 
sufficient frequency, earnestness, and particularity of suppli- 
cation, and that not only before and after, but during the 
time of instruction; nor do we, perhaps, acknowledge as 
we ought the special operation of the Holy Spirit upon their 
hearts, 

That we do not look for the success we ought,—that 
success being no less than the conversion of the heart to 
God, So little is this, in some cases, expected, that an in- 
stance of conversion would take the teacher by surprise. 
We do not aim high enough on this point; forgetting that 
when conversion is secured we have the surest guarantee 
for every propriety of moral behavior, we too often strive for 
the Iutter as a kind of preparation for, rather than as a re- 
sult of, conversion, and so miss both. 

That we do not take a sufficiently high stand with regard 
to the means or instrument we are privileged to employ ; 
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such being nothing less than the pure Word of God, which 
we should, with unwavering confidence and simplicity of 
faith, make use of for every end and purpose of instruction, 
giving it at all times a full supremacy. 

That we do not enough consider the glory of God as the 
great end of our labors, and of all success in them. 


TEACHERS’ TOPICS FOR MEDITATION. 


1. Wuar end do we keep in view as Sunday-school teach- 
ers? 1 Cor. x, 81. 

2. Are we looking for the fruits to our labors, and ex- 
pecting an answer to our prayers? Luke i, 13. 

3. Are we maintaining our character as the salt of the 
earth? Matt. v, 13. 

4. Does our light shine so as to lead the children to 
Christ? Matt. v, 16. 

5. Do we uphold the honor of God’s law, in all its 
breadth, in our teaching? Matt. v, 19. 

6. Does the Bible hold that place in our teaching to 
which it is entitled as the word of God? Matt. ii, 5. 

7. Do we speak with great tenderness to the children; or 
are we sometimes provoked to use angry words? Matthew 
y, 22. 

8. Do we make due preparation for our work as teach- 
ers, by improving our minds, and seeking information? 
Luke ii, 46. 

9. Is our Father’s business the first object of our anxiety 
and attention? Luke ii, 49. 

10. Do we ever come to our classes with an irritated 
temper, or an unforgiving spirit? Matt. v, 23. 

11. Do we, in teaching, realize the condition of the chil- 
dren, as under condemnation, and in danger of hell ? Luke 
iii, 9. 
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12. Do we adapt our instructions to the circumstances, 
the dispositions, and the temptations of children? Luke 
iii, 12, 13. 

13. Do we, in teaching, sufficiently keep ourselves out of 
view, and present Christ as the chief object of the children’s 
attention ?- Matt. ii, 11. 


THE WAY TO TEACH IN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


‘un way to teach is not to talk to children, but to ask 
them questions, and then by their answers to see what they 
know, and what they do not; and then, by fresh questions, 
to correct their erroneous ideas. A good teacher will di- 
vide his questions into three classes: the first class of ques- 
tions will relate to the reading of the several words; the 
second, to the sentences ; the third, to the application. 

Take John vi, 2: “ And a great multitude followed him, 
because they saw the miracles which he did on them that 
were diseased.” 

Ist. What is the meaning of the word “multitude?” 
“followed ?” “miracles?” “diseased?” [N.B.—A lower 
class would require more words so selected; a higher one 
would need fewer. ] 

2d. Who followed Jesus? Whom did they follow? 
Why did they follow hin? What did Jesus do? Can I 
do miracles? Why not? How could Jesus? On whom 
did he do his miracles ? 

3d. What was the object for which Jesus did his miracles ? 
Did he care for the body or for the soul? Which do men 
care for most? Is this right? c&e. 

An infinite variety of questions lie before an experienced 
teacLer; but it requires both study and practice to ask 
questions with effect. 


—~ 
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THE TEACHER IN HIS’ CLOSET. 


Inthe character of the Sunday-school tewher, what an essen- 
tial element is the cultivation of a habit of prayer. This we 
would regard as a leading axiom—an axiom on which hang _ 
important issues. The teacher may possess many of the 
pre-requisites needful for the efficient discharge of the sa- 
cred duties of his office; but what are they, all-important 
though they be, uninfluenced by the spirit of ardent prayer? 
What mere elementary qualification, or intellectual ability, 
can compensate for the lack of this essential element? Do 
=we wish to ascertain the secret spring from whence issues 
the success of the devoted Sunday-school teacher ?—we 
must look for it, not in his mental acquirements, or mere 
mechanical skill; not in his scientific researches, or literary 
pursuits ; not in the nicety of his metaphysical deductions, 
or the profundity of his theological achievements; for many, 
destitute of these recommendations, have been eminently 
successful in alluring the youthful heart to the world’s Re- 
deemer. No! the secret of his success must be sought 
beyond the reach of mere mortal observation. In his 
closet are learned those lessons of wisdom and grace which 
serve him for his arduous task, and fit him for the impor- 
tant work of saving souls from death. Here lies his strength, 
the source from whence he rises with renovated vigor to 
pursue, with greater firmness, the mighty work in which 
he is engaged. Let us, for a moment, endeavor to realize 
the scene. See the pious teacher, leaving for an interval 
the busy haunts of life, and passing to the hallowed spot, 
endeared by the recollection of many seasons of refreshing 
from the eternal throne ; what mean those clouds that shade 
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his troubled brow—those sighs which swell his heaving 
breast ? surely some hidden conflict wages in his troubled 
soul. Behold him now, prostrate before the throne :—the 
deep emotion which fills his anxious heart finds expression 
in the quivering lip, as fervently he pleads! But listen to 
the burden of his prayer. Some wayward wanderer from 
the fold of Christ forms the moving subject of his deep- 
pent, earnest intercession. In fervent supplication, he un- 
bosoms, in the ear of mercy, his sorrows and his wants. O, 
what feelings are those which fill his breast! How urgently 
does he present, again and yet again, his suit! At length 
he rises as a mighty conqueror from before the throne, 
The clouds are rolled away, and calmness sits upon his 
placid brow. His prayers are heard! He has found relief 
from sorrow in the delightful exercise of prayer, and feels 
the sweet assurance that “as a prince he has had power 
with God.” Q, that such scenes as these were much more 
frequent within the circle of Sabbath-school influence ! 

The teacher who is most deeply solicitous for the welfare 
of his class, will be most frequently engaged in this delight- 
ful exercise. One by one will be present, in the arms of 
prayer, the objects of his charge. Nor will he fail to look 
with anxious solicitude for an answer to his prayers, 
His watchful eye will mark the first development of the 
Spirit’s work upon the hearts of those committed to his 
trust. The heaving bosom—the falling tear—the down- 
ward glance—will all be marked as indications of a gracious 
work; as forerunners of a mighty revolution of the heart. 
And as these signs are manifested, more fervent still will 
be his intercession at the throne of grace, that these secret 
workings of the Spirit may not be quenched; but that, 
through these, the soul may be led to yield submission 
unto God. 

Again :-— The teacher who cultivates most of the spirit of 
Fervent prayer, will be most eminently successful in the work 
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of saving souls, True, the salvation of the soul is a work - 
effected only through the agency of the Holy Spirit: but 
is it not equally true, that God in general employs human 
instrumentality in its accomplishment? The teacher cannot 
change the wayward heart of the dearest object of his so- 
licitude and care; but he can direct to Him, who alone can 
effect this change. The teacher cannot convert the soul ; 
but he can point to Him whose prerogative alone it is to 
save. And who, we repeat it, is more likely to be success- 
ful in the accomplishment of the desired object, than he, 
who thus, in humble dependence upon God, with a recog- 
nition of his own weakness and impotence, presents himself 
most frequently before the throne of grace, bearing up in 
the arms of faith and prayer the loved objects of his charge? 
The influence of such a teacher must be of no ordinary cha- 
racter; his is an influence extending to future ages and 
future generations, and which shall run through an endless 
circle of duration; but the close, the inseparable association 
between his prayers and his success, eternity alone will fully 
develop. 

It was said by the celebrated Fenelon, that ‘the manner 
in which we pray will decide our salvation.” If this be 
true in relation to our individual interest, must it not be 
equally so when applied to those interests of which the 
teacher, by virtue of his office, is the guardian? Solemn is 
the thought, that the manner in which we pray—the cul- 
ture or neglect of closet exercises—the coldness or fervor 
of our engagements at a throne of grace—must materially 
affect the imperishable interests of those, for whom we 
watch as they “who must render an account.” 

Fellow-teachers! Let us awake to a due appreciation of 
the value of our closet exercises. If we would be success- 
ful in leading the children committed to our care to the 
meek and lowly Jesus, this must be the secret of our 


strength, our near intimacy with the Father of our spirits. 
Fi 
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We would not underrate the importance of mental cultiva- 
tion in Sunday-school teachers, but let us not forget that 
beyond the combined resources of mental development in 
its highest stage, there is a culture of immeasurable worth 
—the culture of a spirit of devotion. Let our closets then — 
engage the first share of our attention ; let them be wit- 
nesses of our deep solicitude for the welfare of our youth- 
ful flock. O! were we more diligent in our approaches to 
the heavenly throne—more fervent in our addresses when 
unbosoming our wishes there—more deeply anxious to se- 
cure the co-operation of the Spirit in our work of faith and 
love—might we not witness, in the Sunday-school sphere, 
still greater triumphs than those which have yet been real- 
ized? Is it too much to presume, that in answer to the 
ardent prayers of thousands of instructors of the young, 
who cover every portion of our land, the cloud of Divine 
glory would soon burst in fruitful streams of blessing on the 
labor of our hand; and innumerable multitudes of ransomed 
spirits rise up to testify the efficiency of the glorious atone- 
ment of Christ, and the efficacy of ardent prayer? And, 
finally, would not such a step on our part—the cultivation 
of a deeper spirit of prayer, result in the gathering of fresh 
laurels around the Redeemer’s brow; the planting on his 
head of ‘‘many crowns ;” and the rapid acceleration of that 
day, when ‘all shall know the Lord; and when a ran- 
somed universe shall, with one glowing, rapturous burst 
of triumph, 

“Bring forth the royal diadem, and crown him Lord of all ?”” 
And then let us ever remember, that these-—the ' souls 
whom we have been instrumental in bringing to the Saviour 
-—shall shine as resplendent jewels in the crown of our re- 
joicing forever and ever. 
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THE JUVENILE PRAYER-MEETING. 


A Sappatu-scuoor teacher opened a Bible class on a week- 
day evening for the older boys attending his school. At 
first he officiated himself; but by degrees he got one, and 
then another, of the boys to-take part in the devotional ex- 
ercises, as well as to give their ideas, and to make their re- 
marks upon the different passages which came before them. 
‘These were generally the same as those of the following 
Sunday; so that the week-day meeting became, in a great 
measure, the preparation for the Sunday-school. The 
teacher made these meetings so interesting to the boys, 
that they looked forward to them with pleasure. 

After some time, they lost their place of meeting; and 
the teacher, after many fruitless inquiries for another place 
in the district, had, with great reluctance, to give them up. 
The boys, however, were not satisfied with this; and, un- 
willing to lose their meeting, they met for two or three 
weeks occasionally at each other’s houses, But their 
parents soon tired of this, as their houses were small, and 
in general had but one apartment; and they were again 
without a place where they might unite to worship God. 
It has been said, “ Where there’s a will, there’s a way ;” 
and so it proved. They were determined to keep up the 
meeting ; and, had it been in summer, it is probable they 
would have done so in the open air. The inclemency of the 
season at the time forbade that; so they again endeavored 
to find some stated place, where they might continue their 
prayer-meeting as before. 

At last they found a small, dark-looking cellar or kitchen 
uninhabited. They asked and obtained the proprietor’s 


jeave to use it for their meeting ; and this, dark and dismal 
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as it then looked, they determined to make their little Bethel. 
They consulted together, and determined to clean it, and for 
this purpose set to work immediately. 

After clearing away the dust and rubbish which had 
collected, by the neighbors using it as a place for refuse, 
they swept it clean, and then resolved to whitewash it also. 
How was this to be done? They had no money, and were 
very poor. One of their number (the only son of a widow) 
had a small perquisite from his mother, of rags and bones, 
which he sold, and kept the produce for pocket-money. 
To him they looked in this emergency ; nor did they look 
in vain. He had some stock on hand, which, when sold, 
with a very little assistance from the others, made up a few 
pence, all that was necessary for the whitewashing, which 
they performed themselves with great satisfaction. 

All this while the teacher knew nothing of what was go- 
ing on; it having been a concerted plan of theirs to keep 
him in ignorance till all was finished, and then to astonish 
him by an invitation to their prayer-meeting. 

They borrowed chairs and stools from the neighbors, 
upon which they placed deals of wood, which served for 
seats ; and these they carried back and forward every time 
they were required. 

It was winter; and they managed to have a good fire by 
each boy bringing a small piece of goal with him, which 
they kindled. into a blazing ingle on the hearth, for. there 
was no lack of coals. Their arrangements were now com- 
plete: the teacher was invited; and the long looked-for 
evening arrived, when they expected to enjoy the surprise, 
as well as the approbation of their teacher. Nor were they 
disappointed. 

It was on a cold, dark, and dreary night that he bent his 
steps to his district, to meet his little flock in their own 
prayer-meeting, at their request; and it was with a little 
self-reproof that he thought, as he walked along, of his 
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having failed to procure a place of meeting, when they had 
succeeded, Rejoicing in their success, however, on he 
went, till he came to the dark lane, and still darker entry, 
where some of his young people had been on the “look- 
out” for him. All at once a door opened, and, scarcely 
knowing how, he found himself in the midst of them. 

Truly he was surprised! and. never will he forget the in- 
teresting scene which met his delighted eye. The place 
looked so clean and comfortable, the fire so bright and 
cheerful; and, above all, the many well-known happy 
faces, beaming with pleasure around him, was quite en- 
chanting. The room was filled to overflowing, there being 
an extra gathering on the occasion; some sat on blocks of 
wood, while others had to stand, that their teacher might 
have aseat. They requested him to conduct their exercises 
that evening; but he declined, saying that, as he was only 
a visitor, he would rather that they would go on themselves 
in their usual way. They did so with great propriety, and 
began by singing one of their favorite hymns, after which 
one of them engaged in prayer; and the teacher was both 
gratified and invigorated with their simple exercises. 

It was at the close of this meeting that one of their num- 
ber mentioned that Bill (the sailor-boy) was to sail 
that week for India. This Bill, a sailor-boy fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, had been induced, by kind invitations 
from the teacher, to attend the class. But the whole affair 
at first seemed to be a piece of amusement to him, and the 
teacher had some difficulty to prevent laughing and falling, 
with him and the other boys present. 

The teacher tried to be useful, so that if he never had 
another opportunity of hearing the gospel, he might know 
it in its simplicity that evening. He seemed much pleased 
with the school, and was invited to come back. ‘“ If we 
don’t sail by next Sunday, I’ll be here,” was his reply. 

The following Sunday he was again at the school; but 
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feeling himself more at ease, the teacher had still greater 
difficulty in checking presumption on Ais part, and retaining 
discipline with the others. 

For a long time they saw no more of Bill, when one even- 
ing, many months after, the teacher was surprised to see 
his young friend once more in the school. “Ah, Bill,” said 
he, “I’m glad to see you; welcome back again.” The seed 
already sown seemed to have taken root. He requested 
now to be admitted as a scholar. A marked change was 
upon him, and his boastful, presumptuous manner was 
turned to the meekness and docility of the Christian. He 
continued for a long period to attend school every time he 
was on shore, and had the good fortune to be for some 
months at one time, during the winter of 18—. 

He next began to act as a missionary on board his’ ship, 
and carried tracts to sea with him, which he read and dis- 
tributed among the men. Eternity only will unfold the re- 
sults of the exertions of that poor sailor lad. 

It was with different feelings that he now left the school 
on the sailing of the ship. The last time they saw Bill was 
at this prayer-meeting. When the teacher entered he did 
not at first observe him.  Bill’s eyes filled with tears as the 
teacher shook hands with him, and spoke to him of being 
at all times prepared for death, and also to try to lead ‘his 
companions to think of their immortal souls, and never to 
be ashamed of the gospel of Christ. The teacher provided 
him with tracts, &c., which he promised to distribute on 
board his ship. With many tears, Bill bade them farewell, 
and ere the next Sabbath came he was far on his way to a 
distant shore. Poor Bill! that was the last evening he en- 
joyed the fellowship of his young companions on earth. He 
died on the shores of India at the end of that voyage. 
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Many good feelings are suffered to lie dormant by reason 
of their not being called into action. It is presumed that 
in the recollection of not a few the Sunday-school occupies 
a place from which it can never be dislodged. The imme- 
diate object of this address is, if possible, to turn these 
recollections to some practical account, both as respects 
those who have enjoyed the benefit of Sunday-school 
instruction, and the advancement of the Sunday-school 
cause itself. 

It is impossible to reflect on the vast masses now grown 
up into life, who were once inmates of our Sunday-schools, 
without feeling a deep and thrilling concern for their spirit- 
ual welfare. They now form a distinct and large section 
of the present generation ; and are charged with a measure 
of responsibility which can never attach to those, in their 
own rank in life, who have not enjoyed their opportunities. 

In numerous happy instances, the blessings connected 
with Sunday-school instruction have been traced in the 
peace and joy which they have imparted in the dying hour. 
Many a Sunday-school child has “walked through the 
valley of the shadow of death” without fear, triumphing in 
that Saviour whose grace and compassion were first pro- 
claimed by the lips of a beloved teacher. We have heard, 
with unspeakable delight, the dying scholar uttering the 
name of a devoted teacher, with that emotion which those 
only can feel who have been led by meek and gentle per- 
suasions to the feet of Christ. One such child was heard, 
in his last moments, exclaiming, “O my dear teacher, when 
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we meet in heaven, I shall think of the Sunday-school, and 
of your instructions, as the means of my salvation.” An- 
other was heard saying, “ How terrible would death have 
been to me if it had overtaken me before I went to the 
Sunday-school, and learned the love of Jesus to poor sin- 
ners! I now know that he ‘hath destroyed death,’ and 
that he is ‘the resurrection and the life.” Another said 
to her weeping mother, “Do not grieve for me, dear 
mother; for I am going ‘to be with Christ, which is far 
better.’ Tell my dear teacher, when she calls and finds 
my spirit gone, that I hope soon to meet her m glory.” 

Multitudes of such facts might be collected from the 
annals of the Sunday-school. They are standing memorials 
of God’s blessing on the labors of devoted teachers. And, 
in the great day, it will doubtless appear, that thousands 
have died in the faith, who owed all their precious and 
animating hopes to the simple, oft-repeated, and Scriptural 
lessons of the Sunday-school. Could we gaze, for a little, 
upon the redeemed millions around the throne, we should 
find, to our great joy, a rich harvest of souls gathered from 
among those smiling groups which meet and mingle in our 
Sunday-schools. Among the obituaries of pious children, 
a very gratifying proportion of them would be found to 
consist of those who received their first impressions of divine 
and eternal realities from the lips of Sunday-school 
teachers. 

But there is a living generation, now a large and influen- 
tial body in the community, the representatives of the 
Sunday-school system, and it is for their immediate benefit 
that this address has been written. It has long been felt, 
by the friends of Sunday-schools, that something ought to 
be done to revive and perpetuate the remembrance of the 
Sunday-school in the minds of those who have ceased to 
enjoy its privileges. Of a goodly number it may be said, 
that their link of attachment to the Sunday-school cause 
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has never been broken. They owe their salvation to it, 
have enlisted themselves in the ranks of our teachers, and 
have become members of churches in which Sunday-school 
operations are vigorously sustained. They can never cease 
to cherish the cause while the pulse of life continues to 
beat. In their minds it stands associated with their early 
childhood, with their opening manhood, and they will 
commend it to God with their dying breath. 

But beyond this circle, it is to be feared, there is a vast 
multitude of persons who have been indebted to Sunday- 
school instruction in early life, in whose minds attachment 
to the cause has been suffered to decay, and almost to 
perish. They cannot, indeed, forget that they spent some 
of their early years in the Sunday-school ; but all their lively 
and tender recollections of those years have passed away ; 
and they think as little of their school exercises, their 
youthful companions, and their pious teachers, as if they 
had never crossed the threshold of a Sunday-school. 

This is surely not as it should be. Few can look back 
on the period devoted to mere secular instruction without 
emotions of peculiar interest ; the recollections of this period 
are, in general, strong in life and in death. The events of 
the school-boy are remembered by the full-grown man; and 
the parent reminds his own offspring of the perils or plea- 
sures which attended him in the morning of life. 

Would it not be treason against every feeling of gratitude 
to forget the interesting scenes and events connected with 
the Sunday-school? And yet, alas! are there not many, 
in all directions, who are daily practicing this ingratitude ? 
They have all but forgotten the place where the contents 
of the Bible were first laid open to them, where they were 
first warned of the evil and danger of sin, where they first 
heard of the love of Christ. 

Reader! do you belong to this class? Has the Sunday- 
school passed from those pegpaineate of your early years 
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upon which memory delights to dwell ? If so, be persuaded 
to inquire into the cause of such forgetfulness. Ask your- 
self, whether better or worse thoughts have now taken 
possession of your mind. You were once a pupil in a 
Sunday-school; and remember you cannot, if you would, 
escape from the responsibility which that privilege has 
entailed upon you. It will never cease to be a fact in your 
history, that you were a Sunday-school child; that you 
were instructed in the great matters which pertain to your 
salvation; that you were urged and entreated to walk in 
the ways of wisdom; that you were pointed to “the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Yours can never be the position of those who have been 
uninstructed, who have been brought up in total ignorance 
of God, who have had none to care for their souls. You 
must never forget, that “to whom much has been given, 
of them also much will be required.” God will deal with 
you, at last, according to the means and opportunities you 
have enjoyed. He never acts without a plan: and when, 
in your early years, he placed you within the sphere of 
Sunday-school instruction and discipline, and vouchsafed to 
you the means of religious culture, he, from that time, 
looked to you for an improvement corresponding with your 
‘advantages. And he has, ever since, been watching the 
development of your character; observing the course of 
your life; and expecting that spiritual fruitfulness which 
the training enjoyed by you ought to have produced. 

Perhaps you have a consciousness within you that your 
early religious privileges have, in a great measure, been lost 
upon you; that you are not now in a state of salvation; 
that the cares, anxieties, and pleasures of life, have effaced 
the impressions of earlier years. If such be the case, do 
not shrink from a correct estimate of your real character ; 
as it will be far more advantageous to know the worst, than 
to live on in uncertainty as to your spiritual state. You 
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cannot recover your lost ground, but by knowing and feel- 
ing that you have lost it. And, though years may have 
elapsed since you left the Sunday-school, the seed of truth 
which was then sown in your mind may yet spring up, and 
yield an abundant and joyous harvest, if you are but earn- 
est about your salvation. 

_ A city missionary lately found the mother of a lar ge 
family living in neglect of God, absenting herself from a 
place of worship, and bringing up her children in ignorance, 
irreligion, and immorality. In conversing with: her, he 
found that in early life she had attended a Sunday-school ; 
and, though she seemed deaf to every other appeal, she 
could not resist what the missionary said to her respecting 
her teacher and her class. While he spoke on other sub- 
jects, her heart seemed hard and callous; but as he plied 
her with the remembrances of her early years, and espe- 
cially with those of the Sunday-school, her mind seemed to 
awake from stupor, her breast heaved with emotion, and 
tears began to flow freely and in abundance. She still felt 
the powerful spell of the Sunday-school ; she was subdued 
and softened; told her entire history to the missionary ; 
and, as a proof of the impression produced, sent her two 
eldest children to a Sunday-school, and brought forth other 
“fruits meet for repentance.” 

Here was distinctly seen the benefit of early Chnistian 
instruction, though no immediate effect had sprung from it. 
The missionary found something to appeal to. There was 
a measure of religious light in the mind, though it had long 
been obscured. There was an avenue to conscience, and 
that avenue was the Sunday-school. 

And are there not thousands in this state, if they could 
be but reached? A period of more than sixty years has 
now elapsed since Sunday-schools began to be established. 
They have spread themselves over the length and breadth 
of the land, and penetrated into foreign countries. We may 
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therefore conclude that vast masses of the people, in every 
vicinity, have been trained in Sunday-schools. Should they 
not be sought out, and kindly reminded of their early 
opportunities ?. They may have long ceased to be influenced 
by the instructions which were tendered to them in the 
days of youth; but if Christians, in every locality, would 
make an effort to discover them, and to revive in their 
bosoms the recollections of their earlier years, we might 
hope for the happiest results. 

If this tract should fall into the hands of any who have 
retained a kindly remembrance of the Sunday-school, but 
who have never done anything to promote the progress of 
a cause to which they owe so much, it is earnestly hoped 
that it may become the means of rousing them to the 
performance of a long-neglected duty. Those who, in early 
life, have shared the advantages of Sunday-school training, 
ought to be among the warmest supporters of the cause. 
Whether they have retained the benefit of the instructions 
conveyed to them or not, they ought to further, by all the 
means in their power, an undertaking fraught with such 
benefits to the human race. If they have profited, to some 
happy extent, by the labors of the Sunday-school, gratitude 
ought to impel them to do what they can to diffuse the 
blessings they have received. And if, unhappily, they 
trifled with the precious opportunities they once enjoyed, 
the sad recollection should stimulate them to seek the good 
of others, prone to indulge the same neglects as themselves. 

From the tens of thousands who have passed through 
our Sunday-schools, the cause ought to find powerful 
advocates in every locality; it ought to be the best sup- 
ported of all our public institutions ; it should find a patron 
and friend in every one who has been an inmate of a 
Sunday-school. Those whom God has prospered in life 
would do honor to their characters, by remembering the 
Sunday-school, in which they received those great lessons 
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of truth and righteousness, to which perhaps, under God, 
they owe all their success in life. An individual residing in 
Lancashire, England, who had risen to considerable pros- 
perity as a manufacturer, was lately appealed to, by a 
gentleman who had been his teacher in a Sunday-school, 
on the subject of Christian missions; and the result was, 
that a check for one thousand pounds ($5,000) was forward- 
ed by the grateful pupil to his still attached teacher. Now, 
though this sum was not cast directly into the Sunday- 
school treasury, yet, being contributed in aid of Christian 
missions, it could not fail to benefit the cause; for every 
Christian mission, formed on evangelical principles, is the 
friend and patron of Sunday-schools. 

Of all the support now yielded to our Sunday-school 
institutions, none is more grateful than that which comes 
from those who have once sustained the character of pupils. 
It is a proof of gratitude; it seems to indicate that the 
lessons of instruction have not been conveyed in vain: it is 
a pledge of the stability of the cause; it affords hope that 
those who are debtors to the great and good work will 
never suffer it to decline. 

A more favorable omen for Sunday-school operations 
could not be realized than the warm sympathies of that 
large and increasing class in the community who have been 
trained within the walls of our Sunday-schools. They have 
it in their power to give a mighty and resistless impulse to 
the work. They can speak from experience of its benefits ; 
they can plead for it as others cannot; they can, with 
amazing effect, commend it to the confidence of. their 
neighbors ; and, by the multiplication of small contributions, 
they can uphold it in full vigor. 

Why should the Sunday-school be forgotten when the 
scholar retires from it? Surely this is very unnatural— 
not to say ungrateful! And, if the thoughtlessness of youth 
should produce such an effect as this, might it not be sup- 
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posed that the reflection of maturer years would recall to 
memory the endeared scenes of the past? We long to hear, 
from a thousand tongues, the advocacy of the Sunday-school 
cause by those who have shared its benefits. We would 
press on all who have been trained in these institutions, to 
keep up, in some way, their connection with them. If they 
are within reach of the particular school in which they 
spent some of their youthful years, let them aim to qualify 
themselves for the office of teachers in it; or, if this is 
rendered impossible by circumstances, let them visit its 
anniversaries; keep up acquaintance with its teachers ; and, 
as God has prospered them, contribute to its funds. 

If Providence has removed them from the scenes of their 
youth, let them find out the best-conducted school in the 
vicinity of their new abode; and, wherever their lot may 
be cast, let it be seen that they can sooner forget their 
personal and domestic comforts, than overlook the interests 
of the Sunday-school. The cause is everywhere one and 
the same; and those who have shared its benefits, ought 
everywhere to be its friends and advocates. It is quite 
refreshing to pastors and Sunday-school teachers to meet 
large groups of former pupils at the public meetings and 
anniversaries of our schools. They are of all visitors the 
most welcomed. Their presence shows that the school is 
not forgotten,—that its efforts have not been in vain. And 
such visits are eminently beneficial to the retired pupils 
themselves. They revive and strengthen early impressions ; 
they quicken perceptions and feelings, which the intercourse 
of the world tends to deaden; they aid in the formation of 
Christian character ; they facilitate that decision for Christ 
which is the only safeguard in life, and the only refuge in 
the hour of affliction and death. 
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